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[r is no question of planks or plat- 
Baltimore 


but this other vital 


forms, which the 
“alled upon to decide ; 
juestion only—choose we the 
the dry ? 
The democratic party we are satisfied 
son the eve of the greatest triumph in 
the eivil liberty of modern times. ‘That 
grand aggregate of the vital and progres- 
sive portion of the whole American people 
their delegates to the Conven- 
tion, to choose whom shall stand forth to 
the world at home and abroad ; 
among the 


have sent 


else whe re ; 


ioreign nations, as the popular chief 


inagistrate 


lt was always the 


acaleulable importance 
assumption of 


negation of that monstrous 
ene ary right, 
’ the field, the have 


vasts of human race 


for ages been parcelled out to titled fami- | 


lies, and set apart from themselves—from 
and from their 
lestiny, like dumb driven 
ff beings who, in the scale of the universe. 
made to stand only a little lower 

than the angels. , 
The man does not live who ean esti- 
mate the value of presidential nominations 
and elections in this country. They are 


one another F 


4 standing denial of the pretensions of 


legitimacy, as paraded by the monarchs, 
savage and civilized, of the other quar- 
ters of the globe. 
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Convention is 
preferred to the past, and that there can 


green tree | 


las is 


here and } 
states, and before | 

| her great revolution of 175 
This quadrennial exercise of | 
the sovere ignty of the people is a thing of | 


according to which, like | 
| able to fight again, her 


duty and | 
cattle. instead | 
| VW e 


| gratitude to 


| and interest. 


The point to be car- | 


S52. 


AND A FAST MAN! 


ried 
least, 


by our precepts and example at 
is that the august present is to be 


be no such right by inheritance, to office, 
everywhere out of the 
United States, and its kindred Confed- 
eration of Switzerland. We owe it to 
other nations to show forth continually in 
our lives and actions that the only rock 
of safety is in republican institutions, 
well founded and faithfully administered. 
Now, far more than ever has the example 
‘America become authoritative. When 
France struggled against the world through 
13. she had lit- 
whatever. The infant 
New World, at whose 
birth she had done such never to be for- 
gotten service, was yet in the cradle, and 
not for a quarter of a century almost rs be 
unnatural mother, 


asserted 


erally no solace 
democracy of the 


in self-defence, for a series of aggressions, 
which were continued treacherously con- 
trary to the treaty of 17383, down to 1812, 
eased to be a virtue.” 
repay the debt of 
France in her day of dire 
we could a allow it to 
it has accumulated, but 
we will never while we remain a power 
on earth repudiate that debt: nor fail at 
the imminent hour to restore its principal 
What we had no strength 
to accomplish in the way of words, nor 
kindness for the liberal cause throughout 


when “ forbearance « 
could not even 


extremity : 
accumulate, as 


IR ae ae we 
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the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the eenth century, we 
do now without any sacrifice or any 
danger. A democratic nomination that 
means something, at the Baltimore C 
vention, will, of itself, be enough to give 
the masses of Europe signal encourage- 
and overawe the and 
‘red conspirators of the Schonbrun 
actually in session for a 
their shocking orgies, at the Prussian 
capital. At the time a nomination 
without meaning first of June. 
would be material aid and comfort to the 
Hols Alliance: and than that, the 
vachronism of such a nomination as 
Jandidate C; would be blow 
to the influence of America even in 
councils of the despots, as well as on 

the leaders of the 
lution in France 
stultifie: l by a series of 


ninet ean 


m- 


ment. crowned 
scept 


now 


same 


on the 
more 


iSS 


a severe 


continental revo- 
is so thoroughly 
evasion and other 
known only to ambidexters and 
quins, that he will, even if trusted 

y the Convention, be utterly distrusted 
yy all classes and countries in Europe 
Such a democratic president would gain 
and lose us everything in the 
as the internal relations 
We could not hope to 
relations with the British 
from which his dignity 
so suffered, that he is fanatically hostile 
to it, if any most unheard of contingency 
should arise in which codperation for the 
moment might be desirable with that fight- 
ing and plundering oligarchy On the 
other hand, he could have no he Id at all 
on France, for the people there who must 
expel alike the Bourbons and Bonapartes, 
remember with sorrow and indignation 
the perpetual incense he burned in court 
=o camp, under the olfactories of Louis 
i Philippe. There is even more than that. 
the man is known in France as the very 
counterpart in form and face, as well as 
character, to that type of the 
Bourbon family to be found pervading 
both its brane shes. the y younger and the 
older.. He is set down by the republi- 
eans of Paris as a 
worst pranks of the bargain and sale 
regime of 1830; and his nomination will 
not fail to make an impassible gulf be- 


next 


He 


us nothing, 
external, as well 
of the country. 
‘tain 


ente any 


rovernment, has 


vicious 


tween us and Europe, at the moment | 


when a new dictator. with or without any 
other provisional government, but now 


renewal of 


reminiscence of the! 
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standing behind the man the 
} 


valve — Louis Napoleon—is ready to tak 
the lead in France That dictator will 
have more or less sympathy in this coun- 
try, according as he ol eys ‘the fiat of the 
future, universal all ¢ 
heads, and fraternity with all the peopl 
of the earth But neither with him, the 
dictator. the m 
coming on the events, any 
than with the 
parte, Mr 
relation of y sort for 
[t was a pity that the 
erican citizen in 1848 did not come 
the truth, at that time 
shame, if it falsified 
later, after the progress that 
intervened * The 


on 


war on rowned 


with them, 
stage of 
Bourbon detesting 

the slig 


or od or 


nor aSSeS, 


can Cass have 


} { 
remark oO} 


it woul 
were foul 


ages of 


» people if 


States had too much sagacit 


to nominate by m« 
) 


ins of 
the ast hut one oF 


remove even, 
Baltimore 
the Bourbon family, when 
had — banished the vi 
doubt not that the den 
the friends to run the 
unfortunate ambition 
ate nor drank. as much for want of merit 
as from the persecution of the 
Louis oe lost his power because h 
abused it, and Lewis Cass he profi 
by i example “if that be 
make the most of it.” 

But the ater effect of the prop 
nomination at Baltimore. will be in that 
highest achievement of naturi 
the defeat of temptation 
and also the prostration of the se 
the the triumph 
selves. That party is more supreme 


Convention. 

. 1 

France hers 
last " 


z } 
will all 


just 
oOcracy 
Same career ( 


Tantalus neith 


{ri ds 


may 
treaso 


wre 


human 
and delusi 
fish 

passionate ; over 


thay 


when victorious over its enemies, whicl 
is victorious itself; by which 
meant a party that in spite of scl 
and offers, and dictation, and combinati 
itself 
igencies of the crisis which it decid 
when it decides, upon true exponent 
We ardently. of all things. and 
beyond any personal consideration desire 
that our party, now that the hour 
come, will fail to find the man \\ 
know how hard it up a at 
opportunity, which is at last but the 
happy union of time and place and 
but the world is crying out fol 
such a unity; and all eyes are on the 
action of the Convention to sit so soon 


ever 


concentrates according to the 


its 
most 


not 
is to make 


SONS ; 
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and accomplish so much for the opening | 
career of this country among the nations | 
| the tenacity of the men of three score and 


of the earth. In the last few months, 
we have done something towards direct- 
ing the instincts and stimulating the 
virtue. awakening the intellect, and assist- 
ing the judgment of the democracy. We 
have done it with a steady hand and an 
honest heart, and are disposed to continue 
in that until the masses suffer in 
their feelings or interests, when we will 
instantly forbear. But the loss of all the 
capital and earnings of all the office 
and majority trimmers in the 
country, will never have any effect on the 
Democratic Review, if it knows that the 
great destiny belonging to the republic, 
in fact and principle, is prospering in its 


sense, 


seekers, 


hands 
We have made war on the catacombs 
there is no sort of doubt, and the inmates 
have a right to hold us, and will hold us, 
responsible for having dry 
bones These preserved specimens of the 
art Egyptian, not only taken 


lost 
nothing. but have actually lost much by 


l 
shaken the 


hay e 


their motion for the presidency, and the 


people owe us something for getting rid 
of claims as antiquated as any of the Gal- 
pins, and a hundred times more expensive 


We charged with ball- 


execution loyally 


ud disastrous 
cartridge, and have done 
we do not 
while we cert: ainly think no apology should 
be expected of us for hay ie discharged 
ourduty. But we have a chance through 

kind partiality of a 
making an explanation that will not be 
misinterpreted The evil pressing upon 
the democratic party when we commenced 


seek to overrate our Services, 


the year with journalising was enormous 
Any venerable gentleman, no matter what 
night have now | 
‘ar found within the precincts of 

party aforesaid, assumed himself t 

eligi ‘hI e to office of some sort on that very 
account. This was innocent enough, and 
not intolerable, although rather vexatious ; 
but the class of persons to whom this in- 
ee, by his age and 
he docility of their juniors 
and feeling ie strength of numbers, and 
seeing the advantage of concert, went in 
for themselves exclusively, and were found 
going about with tottering step, and in an 
undertone speaking ill of the rashness, in- | 
experience, and uncertainty of younger | 


been his antecedents, 


dividual was 
habits. 


See ing 


cotemporary ot 
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men. Time, which weakens all things 
else, ap peared to have only streng shania 


more for pub lie life. Their claims, often 
presented, rarely accepted, and certainly 
not seldom slight. were not the less re- 
iterated, and were becoming most onerous 
of themselves. They became intolerable 
from another consideration—the attaeks 
made upon younger aspirants, on the gen- 
eral ground of their want of the requ: 
antiquity This mutual support of 
one another, and their hardy crimination 
of the young men of the country, by indi- 
rection, had become a great evil, and gone 
so far that there } 
dared shew himself 
who was anywhere nea 


site 


jut one candidate 
for Presideney 
; r the constitutional 
We were rapidly ap yproaching a ca- 
tastrophe; the Bible was becoming a sub- 
stitute for everything, and patriarchs 
were arranging among themselves for the 
In other words, that 
scripture was set at 
and ten > 
the age allotted to man; but some by rea- 
f strength,” &c.: when, according to 
order of nature and sacred writ, a 
should think only of setting his 
in order, he was pre paring for the 
honors of the world. If age be the qual- 
ification for the Presidency, all that we 
have to say about it is, that every one 
of the old fogies, we believe, are the infe- 
riors of Nesselrode, Metternich, and Wel- 
lington, and that still older man 
than any who have been spoken of should 
be found, or dug for the momentous 
occasion 

Now, although thereunto, by these di- 
vers provocations, variously intreated, we 
state that we have never insisted upon the 
the old fogy proposition 
They say the older a man is, the better 
officer he and we charge them 
with the corollary, that young men recog- 
nised to be eligible by the constitution 
are, nevertheless, unfit to rule in the 
name, and by the aut hority of the people 
We do not assert th: at the younger a man 
is the better officer he makes, though the 
constitution gives some such literal 
encouragement, and our own interest and 
feelings are not nor do we de- 
clare septuagenarians ineligible, although 
that has long been so in respect to public 
| teachers in colle ges, and the judges in 


Was 


1 
the 


age. 


Presidential ofhee. 
solemn warning of 


nought—* three years is 


score 
SOhn O 
the 


man 
house 


got 


some 


up 
i 


converse of 


1 
makes, 


us 


adverse: 








some states. 
mean it too, is that a man of thirty-five is 
not thereby less - alified for the post of 


President of the United States That is 
all we have ever said. and we have said it, 
as we commonly say things, not lightly. 
but logically, because our argument and 
the truth required it, and also for the fur- 
ther reason that it was a most apt and 
necessary retort to the theory and prac- 
tice of both parties The 
the country owe us no grudge . and will 
give us no rebuke for plain speaking in 
their behalf: we ask no favors of them. 
nor of their seniors, nor of anybody else, 
and, as we are going a little further than 
hitherto on this occasion, we proclaim our 
own disinterestedness in advance 

We ney as well say then now frankly 
and plainly, that we think a man of about 
the co: iilicthoen al age should be presented 
by the Convention to the people for Pre- 
sident the next four years We do this 
also logically, and on good reasons. we 
will wrtensily expose, alw: ays assuming 
that the candidate has all the qualifiea- 
tions besides the one under discussion 
We are perfectly certain that such a man 
ean be elected, for he will have the sym- 
pathy of the young and small states, with 
out forfeiting the support of the old and 
great states of the confederacy. The suc- 
cess of the democracy in the coming 
struggle is clearly the capital thing. for 
that ensures ‘the application of our prine 
ples, and the end of false doctrine fof at 
least half a century 

Let us look. however, at the abstract 
argument in favor of our position, as soon 
as we have defined the latter: 
tion then, is that the leader of the party. 
the standard-bearer of the democracy 
now. shall be under three score. instead of 
over that age. Wedo not say that all 
the important federal offices shall be filled 
by young statesmen, even if other things 
are equal. We hold that would be also 
a mistake: but the lead should be given 
to a firm and strong aspirant in the very 
The other members 


our posi- 


prime of manhood 
of the government, 
will be, and are, and probably should be 
a mixture of the different eligible ages 
There is the highest petals that a 
democratic or whig nominee to the Presi- 
dency in 1852. will have more to do than 


as we shall explain. 


either of the incumbents of 1840 or 1848 
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That we assert, and we | 
What t 1 


young men of 


His public life must be a life of toil. and 
almost of violence, for whether we will or 
not, the world is probably 
as with an earthquake, the whole Presi- 
dential term will be a succession of shocks 
in Kurope of which the vibrations ar 
sure to disturb the equilibrium of both 


be shaken 


hemi isp yheres The experience of tl 
whigs in their most transiert success wit] 
General Harrison and General Taylor, is 
at least, admonitory. They died in t 
harness, the "y were past the p 
riod of human life in which the bh 
borne wit 


because 


presidential harness can be 
impunity by mortal man They wer 
mortal. and they laid down the cares of 
office at the feet of the last enemy. havi 
no time to themselves to seek 
or if it had required an effort, 
immortality ‘Bven ordinary presidenti 
wear and tear, will fret t 
thread late m the evening of a long lif 
e the two last whigs who held the off 
by direct vote of the poopie, could 
have lived through any, the most pen uc 
term of office. And we may well as 
there has arisen anything out of the chay 
ter of accidents for the whigs, or is lik ly 
to arise for the democrats, which can re- 
concile us deliberately to such a stupend- 


saly ith 
to put oT 


however. 


( 
] 
NK il 


ous game of chance; or are any of tl 
fogy eandidates for the Presidency. 
either side, like ly to ese ape the inevitab! 
hour which ove rtook the parties referred 
to? But this, as is by everybody s 
and seen, and sung, is no ordinary, ‘but 
the contrary, a most extraordinary a 
unprecedented time It is a day of | 
man advance likely never to be surpass 
hereafter by any similar given perio d. 
never surpassed heretofore. We saesa 
peatedly and recently dwelt upon the r 
sons which prove that ours is the age 
magnificent progress at home, and of 
gantic revolution elsewhere. if the ha 
of destiny be not disobeyed by the gov 
ernment and people of the United States 
Everything is doing, and to do, and 
thing s carcely done, and what has be 
done, was most inexorably undone. But 
there is no peace, nor arbitrament for 
world except thesword. Weare outspread 
over the seas from pole to pole ; we hav 
such a territory as never acknowledged 
peacefully the empire of man. We ar 
a people of mightiest energies, and why 
cannot keep pace by natural increase w! it! 
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the flood of emigration. We have inter- 
ests everywhere, passions in everything. 
rivals to confront, and enemies to over- 
throw; the democracy holds all this in 
its hand, the several states being nearly 
all under that party creed and its follow- 
ers, After the presidential election, the 
successful candidate for presidency, who 


will be a democrat, must prepare himself 


for tasking all his faculties in the public 
service, and for inaugurating a new era in 
human affairs. Aggression upon us will 
be put to the order of the day, by the 
platform makers of Vienna, Troppan, 
Layback. and Verona, and woe be to them 
if the offence come—woe to us if it £0 
unchastized. The internal administration 
of a confederation of states. stretching 
across a world, and arising under difter- 
ent titles, and at every date, filled with 
all races and descriptions which can be 
produced by intellect and adventure, is a 
To subdue the wilderness 


to con- 


giant’s work 
ud the savage is a great thing ; 
quer nations and keep the fruits of con- 
juest, is called glorious; but the difficult- 
ies after subjugation of the forest, or of 
im enemy, after the prostration of the ex- 
isting order, are greater than before 
And although, within, the federal govern- 
ment will have little to do beyond the 
management of the territories, without, 
and externally, its duties are more than 
doubled. The union is far more vulner- 
able to foreign foes; its relations with 
the world have become most complicated, 
even with the best understanding that 
the Holy Alliance contemplate no breach 
of the but when we know that 
they will not by any means let us alone, 
the people of the United States can ac- 
cept no dilapidated chief on any terms. 

In such a situation of affairs, a revolu- 
tion going on, and civilization actually 
depending, at least for its rights, if not 
lor its existence, on the issue, we main- 


peace . 


tain that a young President. is indispens- 
ible. Young men draw the sword on the 
battlefield, and young America asks, that 
im the civil contest just impending, a 
young champion shall lead on to victory. 

In all heroic ages, the command of ar- 
mies and kingdoms has been confered on 
men in the prime of life, Lock at the 
whole calendar of warriors for its celebra- 
ted names, “From Macedonian to the 
Swede,” from Cesar to Bonaparte, the 


889 


great military achievements have required 
Alexander stood on the 
and wept for new con- 
had attained an age of 
first office under the re- 

Charlemagne swept all 
before him at the same period. Charles 
XII. was also in full career. Cesar. the 
very master-spirit of all antiquity, with 
genius of 
s yet 


young generals 

prostrate world, 
quests before he 
eligibility to the 
publican system. 


the energy of a demon, and the 
Apollo, and the prowess of Mars, wa 
young when he passed the Rubicon and 


not old when, after 
splendid rival, he ru 
in Rome. Long before he 
been thought of, to old fogy 
usage, for the presidency, he had finished 
career So it was with Bonaparte 


he destruction of his 
«l and. kept his state 
have 


t 
le 


could 


- 
according 


his 
His campaigns in Italy were the victories 
of youth over age, of young France over 
Austrian fogyism; and with his sword he 
had broken his mountain path to fame 
before the politicians of this country 
would have begun to perceive his capaci 

But that marvellous cam) 
over Murad and the Mamelukes, and the 
general orders of Napoleon even more 
wonderful than the fighting itself! All of 
this was the work of a man under thirty- 
five, who had been a poor scholar, and 
who was a plebian; but whose merits 
made his way. Well might he challenge 
the admiration of the forty centuries that 
surveyed his Arab battles from the apex 
of the pyramids. He had scores of old 
men of war and civilians at his side to 
whom he could have given the command 
He might have abdicated his power, and 
put others to fight the army in his stead, 
and pretty work they would have made of 
it. A sorry sight it had been from the 
pyramids for any christian spectator. But 
he did not defer to others: and he did not 
abdicate. He issued, on the contrary, 
orders which should be copied into the 
rules of the Baltimore Convention at least, 
if not put forth as the party platform. 
“ Asses to the rear, and the savans into 
the hollow squares.” Sword in hand he 
withstood the dreadful and _ persistent 
the Mamelukes in this sub- 
and he swept the 


alen 10 


charges of 
lime order of battle: 
cash off ten an.oaliad ta vine bid iene 
desert of 1tS so-called invincible horsemen, 
instead of leaving so many Carcasses of 
Frenchmen in the fangs of the hyena and 
the talons of the vulture. So the Con- 
vention should publish as the first line of 
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its proceedings “fools are suppressed, and 
the old fogies shut up till all danger is 
over.” The effect will be indescribable— 
the same, in short, that attended the 
eagles in Egypt. But suppose the Con- 
vention does otherwise / That is best 
answered by another question applied to 
our ana logy. Napoleon had 
done otherwise? If he had st spt into 
the Pp lace of sat fety, instead of the post of 
honor, and had put t either a savan or a 
demi-savan (asses were so nicknamed b: 
the soldiers) there would have no doubt 
been much braying with the lungs, wag- 
tails and longer ears, and 


Suppo se 


ging ot long 
most promiscuous flinging of heels; but 
there would have been a biting of Zahara’s 
dust, and weeping and wailing at home 
It is very appropriate to this discussion 
to say that when Napoleon became an old 
fogy, he survived as a public man but 
three months a france rose again to 
follow the magic of his name. The mes- 
merism of his faculties had departed ; 
like a poor, foolis h, stricken deer. he 
trusted himself credulously to the hungry 
lion’s jaws. He was no longer the young 
hero of Italy -—lean, ardent, and devoted 
He was a selfish, good-for-nothing fogy 
His waist had grown at the expense of 
and his pericardium was a 
thick grizzle enclosing a very hard stone 
By the w: Ly, the old fogy candid: _ be- 
fore the Convention. especially Mr. Cass, 
may profit by two observ: ations which we 
make for their benefit in this connexion 
First, from fate comes fate; second. fal- 
low is a non-conductor of genius, as well 
as of electricity. But enough 

The same remarks in favor of the in 
trinsic equality of the man in his prime, 
are as true of literature, science and 
politics as of war, and a crisis always 
makes them superior. If called on sud 
denly or unseasonably they respond in- 
finitely better, for they are not fixed 
firmly by habits or routine. Burns and 
Byron were dead before they were forty ; 
and Shakspeare before he had become old 
enough to be conventionably eligible to 
the presidency. The great rivals Pitt 
and Fox were very young men, when the 
former held, and the latter contested the 
power over the British empire. The co 
temporary leaders of the French revolu- 
tion were all under thirty-five ; and so 
were Calhoun, Clay and Webster, during 


his brain: 

















ie greatest period of their public career 

1 1812, just forty years ago 

Let it be observed that we do not 
object to the even super 
annuated septuagenarians to federal honors 
of every grade, except the highest: and 
not even to that during a quiet time 
We would not demur to their controling 
the Senate, which is always a check upon 
the President, but also in constant con- 
tact with the House of Representative 
The latter branch could propel it for- 
ward for all useful purposes of law en- 
acting fast enough; and it could also 
stimulate it with respect to war, as well 
when absolutely ne 
is, however, our clear opinion 
advanced age is fit fora 


admission of 


as peace measures, 
cessary It 
that no man of 
foreign mission in the present and pros- 
pective state of the world, at any of the 
capitals of Kurope. The ministers from 
the United States, who 
great republic abroad, should be men, at 
least, up with the people, willing and abl 
to work. and anxious to advance the lib- 
eral cause by all legitimate means. We 
have had so much timidity and delin 
quency from these gentlemen since 1848 
that we should always be on our guard 
Of that matter hereafter Neither do 
we think the cabinet a very proper plac 
for aged and infirm politicians at the pre 
sent extraordinary crisis in human affairs 
The V would be inevitably behind — the 
age, and opposed to the P resident, and of 
all the passions fear is the most con 
tagious, so that he might be too muel 
affected with it himself to turn them out 
of his counsels at the fortunate moment 
Instead of simply checking, they might 
annul an excellent chief magistrate. bh 
conclusion of this view, it may be said 
that Washington had run his race, and 
been gathered to his fathers after a most 
distinguished civil and military life, be 
fore he was as old as General Cass. Ht 


represent this 


entered upon the 
tinental armies when he was among thi 
youngest of the officers, and of the 
bers of Congress. 

Our proposition now stands alone with 
out any further support There is 1 
need of additional argument to prove that 
the leader at the present emergency 
should be in the very meridian of his fa 
culties. 
row an illustration, from the road; how 





command of the con- 


Mem- 


It may offend good taste to hor- 
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ever it is so pertinent that the temptation 
The people’s servants may 
be compared to coach horses whose busi- 
ness it is faithfully, promptly, and rapidly, 
but with safety, to per ‘tain services 
The question of selection and employ ment 
is the the truth is 
Canning once made the comparison almost 
classical] by his celebrated pr incl- 
ples and men: the first the harness, the 
last. the Now if there were noth- 
ing r eally to be , and exhibition only 
were intended, then we “~ l respec tfully 
that the whitest and sleekest and 
the oldest animals in the stall 
groomed for the occasion. Such 
fogy steeds would grand parade, 

incipally because of their very un- 
any other thing under he 
were re 


overcomes US 


rform « 


in both cases: 


same 
saying, 


horses 


idvise 
of course, 
should be 
make a 
and | 
fitne 
But if speed and performance y 

uired, may the good Lord deliver 1 
such dey e nde nce The whole team would 
break aos at the next inn, or the 
first mud hole, or be blown before they 
had taken the roadatall. The stage 
his logic which the people 
would do well to follow. He turns the 
and him 


ss for ‘aven 


us from 


refuse 


pro 
prietor has 
worn out steed to grass, keens 
idle and harmless for the good he has done; 
and the remainder of his 
ranges according to fitness and 
He puts the young and spirited in the 
lead. and the old, but useful, at the wheel, 
whieh makes the journey safe and expedi- 
The traveller is carried up hill 
rapidly and down hill securely according 
to the ground; and arrives in time 
with whole Now. we do not assert 
positive ly that the old fogies may not be 
sometimes useful to hold back, but we say 
that that is not the 

leader We 


OWn person and not dissuade our 


] 
stock, he ar- 


principle 


tious 


cood 


bones 


plumply busi 


ness of a 


pre pe r 
trust our 
friends, 


would 

upon a conveyance where there were ho 
old fogies about it, at all; but surely 
there is only one thing could be more pre- 
posterous than their getting out ahead 
of a brisk and reliable junior, and that 
would be where the coac h took pre cedence 
altogether of its propellers ; in other 
words, the cart got before the horse 
When that h: ippens, locomotion by other 
than the natural limbs and members be- 
comes plainly impossible Such we do 
most confidently assert will be 

with the ear. or cart of State, if 
of the old fogies spoken of by himself and 


the case. 


any one 


others for the presidency, should be 
behind or before it: head foremost, or 
otherwise ; the must thereafter 
quietly make up their minds to get out 
and walk, which is a penance they ought 
to do barefooted, if they so deliberately 
stultify themselves and disappoint man- 
kind, at the first of 
which is only next 


put 


Ppeaope 
I pl 


iomination of the 
June, Tuesday accord- 
ing to the calendar 

We are thereby reminded that we must 
pay the deserved tribute of reprinting 
portions of an article from the Richmond 
Examiner, which corroborates these senti- 
ments. That sterling pa uper goes further 
there is 
ainedita us in the 
The editor is 
probably satisfied by this time, if he had 
doubts at the date to which we refer that 
the anti-fogy party must rally on their 
man at the convention in opposition to the 


and advocates our cour while 
difference: 


choice ot the 


no serious 


*7 
candidate 


mummy candidate of the antideluvians. 
[t was Napoleon’s rule of warfare to drive 
the centre of his enemy's position and let 
the wings be of afterwards: 
for that purpose, he on that 
point of the battle, and often succeeded 
in thirty minutes. If he had gone about 
cutting up the foe in detail, he would have 
been often beaten or laboriously 
ful. His genius—his early genius, 
guide us in the approaching contest with 
old fogy gathered up his troops in 
his hand as the avalanche the snow, and 
his sweep was fatal ; must concen- 
trate upon the man who can defeat fogy- 
votes of the peop le. 
rom has v eaual 
most any editorial 


1? 
taken care 


converged 


SUuUCCeSS- 


must 
‘ism — he 


so we 
ism, and receive the 
The article we 
greater sensation than a 
of the day. It has been 1 published all 
over the country, and universally admired. 
[ts author, Mr Danie |, has taken his place 
high on the roll of the press, and its con- 
ductors In the midst of the fight such 
an ally is worth a hundred enemies. 

We will not reproduce the castigation 
of the Democratic Review before it fell 
into our hands. We need no aid from 


even deserve d contrast 


quote 


f 
l 


“No newspaper and no review can live to be 
the pandere r of individual tastes. It must write 
for thousat for units. It veak its 
own mind—and then it will accord with a thane’ 
other minds. When it begins to work for individ- 
ual politicians, who are driv ing to the goal of their 
private advancement, its days of power and influ- 


must 


as, no 


7 ee er Be 


cman ae ~ 
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ence areover. Individual politicians can do neither 
harm nor good to newspapers or reviews. The 
press depends on the people ; and the atoms who 
compose that hage mass neither are, nor can be, 
nor ever expect to be, exalted into office. What 
pleases them will very seldom—and then by acci- 
dent—please the plac e hunters and the noteriety- 

seekers of the political profession. No surer pass- 


port to popular favor is extant, than fe arlessness of | 


men in power. and a bold detiance to their threats. 
Faréquae sentiat is the only law ot the successful 


press. 


‘Since the first of last January, the Democratic 


Review possessed this passport to power-—no sham | 


either, but the regular document. At the end of 
last year, its wearied and ruined proprietors were 
compelled to sell out their emaciated lists, and 
they were purchased by certain individuals who 
are not afraid to say what politicians date to hear 
and to write what the American people love to ) 
read. Of these individuals we know nothing more 
than what we have learned from their public atter 
ance. Butthat is enough. They have started a 
periodical long wanted by the Democratic party, 
and the like of whic h professional politicians and 
unprincipled wire-workers have long feared ; and 
we are not surprised to learn that the subscription 
list of the Democratic Review has suddenly started 
up from three to thirty thousand since the first o! 
last January. 
‘Nor are we 
and the confusion it has c 
eal cliqaesin Washington city. 
prised to see it denounced in most cl 
gate through a dozen Congressional De- 


at the uproar, the noise 
reated among the 
We are 


ice 


surprised 
pout 
not sur 


Ri 


D ings 





paces ot 





bates Not more horror and consternation was 
created by the first advent of the Edinburg among 


the insect authorlings and literary shams of Eng 
land when JEFFREY swooped upon them like a 
hawk upon a poultry yard. A barsting bomb upon 
the floor of Re; resentatives iid not have crea 
ted a more complete stampede than the Jan 
uary number ofthe Democratic Revi We are 
glad of it. The more fuss they make the better 
the people understand them 

rot to learn a lesson. They have 
that politicians cannot pat down a 
bold press. They have got to learn that politicians 
are the creatures of the press, and to anlearn the 
idea which has too long possessed the inhabitants 
of Noodledom that the press isthe slavé of poljti 
cians. They have got to learnthat when the press 
is once awakened to a sense of its power and po- 
sition, that a politician had better walk straight 
into hell-tire than undertake to set itat defiance. 
They have got tc learn that when a miserable effi 
gy, like a common politician, made up of dirty 
straw and wind-bags filled with foul 


wild and mad enough to into battle 
determined press, he will just be cut to pieces in 


“They have 
got to learn 





vapors, is 
enter with a 
a minute. 

“The Democratic Review pleases the Million. 
It pleases as who are members of the Million. At 
oat we have got a national organ possessed with 
courage to take up the word which W AsHINGTON 
JEFFERSON, uttered repeatedly iu their 
day. That word is -Cnwa d. The De mocrat 
Revi w has unfurled once more the gonfalon of Pro 
It has dared to stamp this irontrath on the 


JACKSON, 


ress. 


not linisn 





tront of brazen wrong, that this world is 

ed and is nof the “best possible world.” It has 
dared to flash before the eyes mankind once 
more the great daty of men—which is to make thi 
world better than it . Ithas dared to stand erect 
before the Baal of man-worship—to call back the 
people from the adoration of individuals- show 


the multitude that their political idols are not gods 
potent over w inds and seas, but graven 


carved stones, and senseless stocks 


linaves, 
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he seeme@to be rather less cut up than 





want the world to chang 
want the 
“fired.” it 


only keep 


“ Politicians never do 
They are conservatives for ever. They 
world to stand still—because they have 
and profits will accrue, if the world wil 
still and let the wires work. They would have th 
world 

To stand at Ajalon. 
rave when Prosp 
s his potent wand and 

No wonder that they 
number of the Democrati 
Review came to Washineton, then all the politi 
cians got together in the House of Representatives 
and “cried out with one nee for the spa € of 
hours toge ther, Great Diana of the E- phes ans 
Bat it would'’nt do. W hile they deplored the 
falling off of their trade in silver shrines,” the 
ereat under-world of an unknown people in vulgar 
accent but with an emphases of thunder told the 
New York to “Go 1tT,”’—and 
seven thousand new subscribers. 
rage and terror they not only cried 
out for Diana, and damned the Revier that told 
the world * that they be no God hich are 
with hands "—but, like a drove n whent 
smell the blood of a slaughtered companion, the 
fell to horning and rending one another. And a 
the end of it they agreed to ageneral assault 
Judge Dover ass of Illinois. It was observed that 
any bod 
else, and so they unanimously voted Jadge Dove 
LAss to be the Democratic R sand the D 
cratic Review to be Judge DovGLass, and ther 
they made a general rush on him. In vain that 
man protested his total want of inflaence w t 
Democratic Review—in vain he detail his efforts 
to save Ephesians from its clatches; in vain h 


gaze, like Joshua’s moon in 


that they 
Prospero—bre 


ero— 





‘No wonder 
their own 
bids his elve 


When the January 


ae free rave 


man in sent lim 
twenty 


‘ In their 


of oxe 








raphic scars which he had z 
1 


showed the teleg 
for his pains ; they said he was not a true 
sian; he did'nt look like one, he did not wors! 


silver shrines, he did not have a priestly phiz 
The Democratic Review bad a good pinion of 
and the Democratic Ri r must therelore be 
DovuGLass paper, and so they jamped upon bim 


and then pulled him down, gored him, and tram 
pled him, and be 


thought “this thing 


him, and then the 


But the Ma 


lowed ovet 


must stop” 





number came oat belore they had wiped thei 
horns, and the whole assembly has found th 
only refuge and salvation in an unanimous stan 


is not probable that the nest of vipers 


pede It 
le twice We propl 


will try their teeth on the | 





esy that the Ephesians will hereatter han 
Democratic Reriew as gingerly as if it w 
red hot horse-shoe Best let it alone; best hold 
pant tan sues. Themor hucri— 
As to their assault on Jadze DoUGLAss, 
inated in dood lirium of frantic terror All « 
tion between the Review and that gentlem 
b long since elaborately refuted But it was 





useless ever to contradict the tale It was st 
evidently impossible. The obje t and MiNUS 
the R ew Was to make a first rat c 

lation by telling the truth and shamins the Ey 


thing about Judge Dot 

DouGLASs was not 
within the s oO Tru it spoke as 
lainly of Jadge Doverass as about the others, an 


that it spoke better of him than of the others, wa 


y cared 
ition of J 1dg 


ts article 


: ie 
sians. The 


LASS. The elev 





simply u LuUS¢ he ts mor ft aman and less 
J jesinuthan tt 5 That he yuna hie 
tnre and fate made him what he is. 
| d it misfortune instead of tault 

The iends of this gentleman have been 
lessly frightened at the Demo ic Review an 1 its 
Whatever may be said by crazed 
Washington, no man in his senses 


iship b 





IaAvVve TeCcAKole 


Imprudeuce, 
politicians at 
els whet can see any kinma 
discreet Senator and the Democ 


tu 


ratic Re ew A 
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there was any connection between the two, it 
would not be very bad—not halt so bad as circula 
ting lying hand bills in private letters. and with 
the franks of Congressmen. But they think it ne- 
cessary to ignore the Review. We have a long 
and amusing letter by us now from one of Jadge 
DuveGtass’ friends, entting up the Review in its 
style, and exhorting us to do likewise. We 
ive hima hearing, but we will not denounce 
Democratic Review. We like it. While we 
d »not subscribe to all it says about particular in- 
8, | that it could 
lly support.) yet we acknowledge com 
slete right to speak its mind about them all. We 
like its spirit, we like its ideas are 
echoes of ourown words. We are not afraid ofthe 
Democratic Revi nor do we fear the 
of haman thought, nor the changing of the world; 
jor do we rid to be “finished, and 
be painted and fenced Instead of 
denouncing the Democratic Review, we recommend 
wlers to take it in, and we 
quality in the extracts selected for 
-R ch NON l E "(Lin 


own 


de nounces we 


for, 


some 


its 
its principles, 
progress 


believe the w 


ready to 


our rei 
taste of its 
' ” 


first semi-weekly page. 


May. 


our 


We are compe ‘lled to quote ag ain from 
the same paper of the — May. 


ignorance of some and the mali 
the most absurd and amusing 
root in the public mind 
st, and purposes ¢f that 
ntains the energy, th 

nee of the Demoerse 

which he fen ri named 
n mixed ap with all 
innovation lestructive 
‘ss with which the 


‘Thr uch the 


musness of many, 
} 
sas have tak 


rning 


conu- 


the missio1 


tic 
ty, and liculously 


Am 


vlitf 
irl iu 


» } 
nas Oe 


1ouny’ 
calism, and suici lal progres 
xd mind of collapsed fogieism has been for 
ars haunted 
u thappy centleme 
month scalp “ud 
sublimate in the 
‘ome so thoronghly the 
that they regard every 
locomotive, 


and anointed with 
Democratic Review, 
ound 
member of the 
infernal ma 

horrible doctrines and mo- 
sspectable, but somewhat 
porters of the charch, have, 
with remarkable activity and misre 
sented the objects of that mtrol- 
portion of the Democratic which is 
adily working out the re 
varty. They 
comme >t 1 
the able of 
the most ee aracter, 

i 


Senators id and di 


every 


victims of gr 
ess pa 1c 
arty ander fitty 
1e, explosive 

. . rie 
heresies. le re 

ete, say lozte 
gnancy, 
and « 


mall 
imrge 
part 


forms necessary for the 


1] 
r auece 


that an un 
; 1} ; 
upon the old 


party 


| 


our 


il ch 


rom their C chairs by the 

bloody-minded young Demo 
ive tableaux of Bren 
Pyr 


seit 


get up instract 
Roman Senate, the 
» feeble Priam. in beard 
lemolishing the ex-divini 
j These pathetic 

have had thetr effect. 


ibs of he 


impetuous 
] > exp} l 
all of whieh 


‘e seen 


spavined gt 
' 
mous 
: hams, and 
uated vermin of the party cs 
the sympathies of tl 
, , 


erade of “a wre nitro 
i rade 0 grey / 


ire HOW 
the 
$s and 


vple in 
masq 
r,”’ le >the shambles by 
rted J 

advocates of a chang 
‘ th led to its defeat in 
s¢ no war upon the great andreally me 


America. 
e in that policy of our 
1840 and 1848 
ritori 


“une 


wa 


ous 


give them a |} 





n who are at the begin- | 


unnatural and 
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old men of our party. 
core 
many 


They recognize as the very 
the Young America school, 
atesmen of the Democratic 
party. True talents, elevated character, and 
genius, they admire and respect in every age. 
Age does not make an old fogie. Such men as 
Siras Wricut, Joun C. CatHoun, GeorGe Me 
DurFiz, Levi Woopsury, ANDREW JACKSON, and 
many others that we might name, though weighed 
down with the load of a century, could never have 
been fogies. In them the lights of genius, patri- 
otism and exalted talents would have to the last 
hour lit up the most shattered and feeble frames. 
The great men of party who controlled the 
fortunes and destinies of this country by the force 
of talents of the hi ler, would never have 
deserved the contemptuous epithet of old fogres. 
Age does not impair or diminish the veneration 
which we feel for the true statesman. It is only 
the shallow and corrupt pretender who has grown 
grey in tri ry and that we de- 
spise. We would filially support the tottering 
footsteps of patriot, and honor his very 
but we wi ald fe -e] not the sli shtest 
compunctions in pulling away by the legs the di- 
lapidated and greedy old hacks who have fed upon 
the public f 
‘The Since Der 
tent, the imbecile, 
novuentities, who, by 
regard the tre 
pr scr ptiv likey Cc 
examination of tl 
in early lite he wr 
} gry dema 


and essence of 
of the oldest st 


our 


rhest ore 


demagogueism 
| 
P SINKING 


infirmities, 


r half a century 
nocracy 
the 

long 
] 


asury and 


war against the impo 
corrupt, the worthless 
licence and indulgence, 
the offices of the govern- 
ymmons. If, in the 
a man, they find that 
into office a lean and 
principle or any talent 
i the weazel, they 
his grey hairs as of no manner of protec- 


ment as 
er of 


voled 


le car 


purge itself of 


is the duty of every party to 
< 1, 


i } 


be litter 
profound peace, 
for strife 
ineflicient, and 
command of our 


alids are necessary 


which accumulats 
when th 
irougt 


t during periods of 
note and preparations 
the land. The useless, 
ould never be entrusted 
forces. Camp-followers 
evils; drones belong to 
indastr but they should never 
with high office Young America 
utterly disregards the pretensions of old age when 
] with no merit and no long life ot distin- 
talents It and la 
dicrous to Ww th 1 concerns of 
old fog st days were the small 
tails of ‘usses and of demagozues smaller than 
They do not intend to permit these 
hoary hambugs to unite their destinies and fortunes 
vith the talented and me 
of our party The last are 
ments of our party, the tall, 
the young forest others are 
blasted, rottin d trunks, hid 
dangerous in their dil: lation. Itis tot 
est of the realy great men of our pt arty, 


ancinz 


souus it 
imt ecile S 


h the 


ious bives, 


ve entrusted 


connecter 


guished is at once useless 
barden oursels 
ies, who in their b 
cau 


themselves. 


f 


ritorious old statesmen 
pillars and orna- 
gracefal patriarchs of 


the 
sapless, withered, 
ous and 
ie inter- 
who bear 
upon their heads, that 
America should let the wind out of mouldy 
wind-bags and h off the loathly Old Men of 
the Island, who are riding the party to the devil. 

Talent can fee n sympathy for imbecility ; 
mediocrity 1 ‘onst tly seeking ‘to fell down true 
s and means peculiar to small 
vues. Hence the talented, 
>in the crusade against 
ogieism. The new or- 
forward available, popular, 
culated to awake enthusi- 
asm; fogieism hunts about for “lean and 
slippered Pantaloon,” not only floundering in the 
NSloug h of De spond, ¢ f abso 

, } A P party iM tryin 


itely mired 
and ¢ 


rg Rin ‘ rieism, true tothe 


the snows of adv 


Young 


Lic 


genius by appllanc 


men and little demago 
the meritorious, should unit 
windbags, nonentities 
ganization aims to pat 
talented 


statesmen, « 
some 


Chere, 
8 


instincts 
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of folly, would break down our party in attempts 
to galvanize the dead; Young America seeks the 
services of a candidate who is full of life. activity 
andenergy. Old fogieism proclaims that a broken- 
down old demagogue, worn grey, brainless, in 
political intrigue, with carcass beaten black and 
blue in previous conflicts and defeats, is the em 
bodiment and type of success, and that seventy is 
the only age for usefulness and activity. 
America declares that at forty 
talents and experience sufficient for any office, and 
that really all the great deeds performed in ancient 
or modern times, were performed between the 
ages of twenty-five and sixty, and that aman who 
was untit fur promotion at titty is not worthy of it 
afterwards. Ina word, Young America proclaims 
the rational and lar doctrine that old age 
not indispensable to success, and that unless aman 
possesses virtue and talents, the years of Methusa 
leh avail nothing.” 


or 


popu a is 


Such sentiments as these have found 
the popular echo because they are elegant, 
forcible, and opportune. They have made 
us friends wherever they have been circu- 
lated. as our list and letters We 
receive substantial proof of its effect. We 
ean endure all Noodledom with entire 
composure with the assistance of friends 
like the brilliant editor of the Examiner; 
indeed we rather like their dullness for a 
background in his painting, and give 
them thanks for - relief they afford the 
eye They have like the facetious 
rogue who loved bread and sack in such 
moist proportions, the cause of wit in 
others, at all events, if never witty them- 
selves. We had intended to publish the 
Rev. Sydney Smith’s report of Noodle’s 
oration which we can however only com- 
mend to the perusal of the reader of his 
miscellanies.. That production 
in most absurd and sill rre pe tition, many, 
but not all the ob fentions that have been 
raised to any review which advocated any 
change. or to any for the presi- 
dency which should be violent enough 
let the masses know the day of the elee- 
tion. The wire workers wanta President 
elected without any body’s feelings being 
hurt, and if possible without any body 
being aware of the thing being about to 
take place With that of 
we have no patience, and we will disturb 
the dreams of such reformers 

This is a very ap propriate occasion to 
spe ak shortly of the mission of journ alism 
making edi- 


show. 


SO 


been, 


resumes 


canvass 


to 


sort 


yrogress 


among us, and the means of 
tors occupy much closer relations with the 
people i in the capacity of representatives. 
Much more space than we can command 
might be profitably employed with the 


topic, in which, as will be charitab ly sup- 


| 
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| posed, we havea personal as well as patri- 


otic interest. The only profession known 


'in public affairs in every country is the 


Young lo 1 de t ti 
| ar eve 1S ‘ S neti 1A 
aman may possess | gar eye eS not sometimes sec 


law. which has governed all the world 
over, and not more the civilians than the 
military chieftains themselves. The vul- 
their 
dow “ perceive 


as- 
cendency as it never any: 
thing justly, not even the two great events 
in nature which open and close each d: Ly 
It would affirm to the last that the sup 


'rose and set, if not told that the sun did 


neither, whatever they might suppose t 
the contrary. So then the undisce 
vision of men never sees the flash of thy 
sword : the “fuss and feathers” of a warrior 
making a revolution, or staying it, as the 
may be, the lawyer tribe are incess- 
wing in both armies, furnish 


rning 


Case 


antly on the 


ing the st: aple by which human affairs liv: 
their 
In the 


being, which 
first 
Conv ‘ntion, the lawyers were 
body ;—in our own Con- 
they th leaders, 
if not the majority. It was so in the Bri 
tish Revolution of 1648; it is likely 

be hereafter when Europe is agai 
secking to rise from her present chaos 

that held down to t! 
ground. And, although this habit of tak 
ing both sides impairs the moral and in- 
tellectual man in the proportion, W 
after all, rather partial to the lega 
profession. They are uneasy nh 


and and have 
staple is thought 
French 
two-thirds of the 
vention of 


move 


an l las 


1787, were 


SO 


: } 
12 1 1A 
Is SO how Sil 


same 


are, 


souls some light and knowledge has 
and within whom sie 
something to which t 
an 


1 
OSC 


W 
always entered, 
consequently, ever 
make an app al or address 
We must. however, general rule. ex 
cept old | 7 all praise. Wi 
mean lawyers who will never down bu 
remain in the 


f to the « 
of their lives, 


argument 
as a 
from 


awyecrs 


pursuit of gain 

when they should take pla 
ces as teachers, representatives, and men 
We are opposed to mere law 
forever to the bar. 
vith the 

sides 


of science 
yers, 
serving 
ferance they 

injury to their own faculties and t 
the public service, for at best, the lay is 
a calling which sharpens the mind by nar 
rowing on the principle which as 
an axe uUpoD the 


hanging on and 
two 


al 
same indil 


[t 


masters y 


serve two Is a 


great 


governs, 
when we hold grindstont 
And the habit of seeking truth 

victory, perverts the mind so as to mak it 
unreliable and It was b 


not 


dangerous 
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eause Mr. Jefferson abandoned the law | 
early, and because Mr. Hamilton continu- | 
ed s it till he died, that the former was | 
able overthrow his great antagonist, | 
and reclaim the republican system from a 
mass of ab Jefferson became a phil- | 
sopher, seeking the true and the just, on 
his plantation, while Hamilton remained 
L pr rverter of both, and the worst enemy) 
‘himself and of his country, b: 
tasking and otherwise ill-using his glorious 
understanding. He, t Ajax of federal- 
ism, W vith all the disci ipline which constant 
and with the habits of 
was buried under the 
by who newer] 
line | 
role 


uses 


by over- 


the 
practice gives, 
and orator, 
f his system, b 
i word in public, nor 
In the 
in which Calhoun, 
- took part T 
hi 
mention 
lawyers alike, but Mr 


eee 
one 
wrote a 
it str ug 


ruins 


newspaper gre: 


Clay and | 
of CX- 
ve depended on the | 


nie 
he very order 


ems to 


vo Be | 
The three were 
Calhoun retired at 
from the practice, Mr. Clay had don 
everal years, while Mr. Wel 

still iia to County Court controversies 
hout leather and prunella, gutta | 
india rubber. In logie. 
ntly, of which logic 
region of 


‘rion we 


ster 


ercha 
and conse- 
is the on- 
mind, 


fame 
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ly pedestal known in the 
Calhoun* will always take precedence, 


paid to Calhe 

e time by 

mderfu This ¢ 

‘he mighty Carolini 
enate, and the remote 

is genit His opin on all 

tions of the constitution chall 

his school will be as slow to p 

s of the ancient master of men 


1ronisc Since his death, 


‘s probity and intel 
great and small 
intry presents no 
always addres 
t hamlet felt 


un 
politicians 
sed 
the 
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nge ad 
33 away, 
n Athens 


in every 
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id from all of statesmen, his 
been more and more emp and un 

ten itis involuntary, and sometimes it 
of this kind of eulogy picture of 
zenting the in the Senate, 
tion, when Mr. Calhoun was presiding 


ster, addressing him is the t remar 


hatic 


repre 


t ur 


scene 
le 

mos 4a 
» artist meant to immortalize Webster, but he 
{of his pencil to Mr. Webster's 

: fine painting is nothing but the rec 
‘alhoun’s ¥ Ty 
r has apparently 
residents 


‘ent 

m™ 
nat rad 
a 


sts 
int of 


over the tionali 


seized th 
interrogatory. 

le picture is fall of C 
Che former rept 


: nin logi¢ and 


consouda 
> precise inst 
lhoun, dominating 


} 
manding, the 


0l-room 


> mem 


Presic 


rm and 

lent, t reward 

rity towards the 

to tell him of « 
se, and the latte 

vy, ¥ one hand it 

ym the table for support 

in Mr. Webster; he 
itas he ought. Indeed 

unexa l | 


Senator 
he was | 
rely re 
t, and 


is not | 


1 His as 
antagonisr 
superior, and t 
tribute he deserved 


ce 


in all that 


| tolerable 


| daily, 


titude of 


perhaps quoted as authority. 


| wide and profound 


| to know when he is beat But 


is being | the 
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Webster, whose 
were it not for their 

their rhetoric, 
Mr. Clay coming between. 
| But after all, we like the law and the law- 
yers and judges ; and hold them to be a 
quaint, but perhaps useful, at any rate, 
They should be 
preserved, but most decidedly ee also 
be improved. The mode of improving 
them and adding great intrinsic force to 
the ranks of leaders of the people, will be 
to make their rivals. The 
editors ought to be to take the 
field of state and to go 
to Conger Edi- 
tors or 
enlightened, 
dd very succt 
or not 


while Mr. speeches 
would be valueless, 
treosseres of diction—for 


comes last, 


institution 


journalists 
encouraged 
federal politics 
the Legislature 
iS ‘ful 


generally 


al d 
agreeable 
but can be 

An editor 
to his 
mode of publication, appears before a mul- 
readers to know 
his opinions upon every topic of general 
interest. He is read at a distance, and 
His range 
and of thought should be 
All he needs is what- 
us of Jefferson did not atone 
publie That 
acquired by contact with the 
by t habit of thinking on 
Preparation for it ean easily 
by ees nalists in their studies, by 
abandoning the goose » quill at once for the 
of dictating their articles to a 
short-hand writer. The articles would be 
better, and also the drilling for the forum 
would be done at the time. An 
editor at the end ¥ the » would find 
himself not only ‘asoner but a speak- 
er, mal the listening senates 
as well asthe silent multitude, 
parate ‘ly hangs upon his utterance in the 
printed sheet Newspape r composition is 
certainly the very worst de ‘partment of 
American literature and science. It 
could be abolished with a few great ex- 
ceptions, without any public loss. We 
will not call it a nui however others 


are not very 1 
ssfully 
according 


advanes 
s=() 


ofte n. 


who are eager 


of information 


even the reni 
capacity fi 
capacity 
crowd and 
one’s legs. 


be made 


for, r spe raking. 
is 


1e 
Lit 


rocess 


same 


year 


and might 
which se- 


sance, 


by Mr. Cal- 


* verifies 


t Vas the one ¢t 

in; and which the ensemble of the pict as 
true at the moment y Mr. Healy in these 
words: “ At all yster is nota contemptible 
ynist, for he is wel ugh acquainted with logic, 

what need of talking 
»of t lllust is dead; he took care of that 
] ] , for in blazing way of 
Iderness of ine all 


> wilder 
ry tree of the 


t was 
antag 

the fam 
the 
doctr 
mark on eve 
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may consider it, for having it all under 
our eye, we see its re ,deeming points he re 
and there. We havea journalis min the Uni- 
ed States, (no where else since 2d. Decem- 
ber.) which lives, and is not galvanised 
If the editors came into the arena of spo- 
ken politics, they would be better editors, 
and the speaking of the country as well as 


FOGY LIT 


A SHORT 


Mr. W. A. Jones. a member of that 
extensive schentia whose cognomen, by the 
latest census of names, has arrived at the 
proud privilege of numerically casting 
into the shade the heretofore omnipotent 


Smith’s, has written several volumes of 


criticism on Authors and Books, and has, 
by the “unanimous voice of the press,” 
been awarded the position of being one 
of the “descendants of the old English 
essayists ;” point of fact, is considered by 
himself and other admirers, including 
that old nightmare of American Litera- 
ture, the North American Review, as the 
Jones among the Joneses. To be the 
observed of such a crowd of observers as 


its thinking, undergo great improvement 
If there were at Baltimore one-third of the 
delegation editorial, we could predict 
that the democratic oak would put forth 
leaves and fruit; that the party would be 
sheltered under the green tree, instead of 
the dead trunk 


ERATURE.* 


that ree surname indicates, | 


would be a position very flattering to a 
less conceited Jones than it is evide nt 
the author under notice is; but we have 
no doubt that while he feels the pleasura- 
ble onus of rng in literature that 
large family, he at the same time reposes 
on the belief that it is simply his due, 
and that no Jones in Jonesdom could 
confer so much honor on the patronymic 
as the William Alfred in question. 

We have a distinct recollection of hav- 


ing been put to sleep some years since by 
the perusal, or rather the attempted pe-| 
rusal, of some of Mr. Jones’s essays | 


which appeared in certain periodicals; 


* Literary Studies, by W. Alfred Jones. Stan 
ford & Swords. New York, 1847. 

Essays upon Authors and Books, by the same. 
1849. 


CHAPTER. 


and consequently thought no more of him 
than of the thousand and one men wh 
have an itch for scribbling, and who com- 
pile newspaper and magazine articles 
from the gossip of the English period 
cals. Meeting one of his volumes, lately, 
we thought we might have done hin in- 
justice, in our mind’s eye, on reading tl 
flattering extracts of commendation wit! 
which one of them is accompanied, and 
determined to set ourself right on tl 
sub ject, and so procured those books 
which the fame of Mr. Jones is suppos 
to rest, (if not go asleep like his read 
and actually read them. If the autl 
of those books Was an every-day Wan 
if his conceit died out by the page witl 
the appearance of his articles in_ th 
magazines, we probably would never hav 
honored him with a notice more t!] 
due to any other despoiler of whit 
per, but it would seem that his am! iti 
like General Morris’s to the son 
is to be thought the E ssayist of Amer "ica 
therefore we are at full libe rty to sce hoy 
far his ambition is backed by t talent 
cient to sup port such a position 

On opening his “ Essays upon Auth 
and Books.” we are prese nted with som 
seventeen extracts from notices of 
press on previous publications of 
ume writer, each extract of which de. 


| molishes the preceding in its extatic ap 


| 
} 


| proval of the “critical acumen,” “ sound 


sense,” “ characteristic style,” ete., etc., 
Mr. Jones. They all wonder where they 
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could find a superior essayist in America 
to Mr. Jones; and the latter ¢ onsequent- 
ly is happy. His first essay is in defence 
of that species of writing of which 
feels himself the leader. How 
Jones to defend the essay. 
ful of him to shelter beneath his eagle 
wings the tribe of poor devils of mag- 
and owls who chatter and look se- 
the papers. He compares the 
essay to the song from its relation to 
loger productions, and thereby proves 
the position he is to occupy, for, of course, 
as he is the greatest essayist himself, he 
ranks with Mr. Morris, who is the great- 
est song writer. They are worthy of each 
ther. 


“ All hail Will Jones and Morris !— 
Morris and Wil®Jones, all hail !”’ 


pie 8 


rious in 


George 
Master 
lar critic, 
uncommon 
insolence, and stupidity.” 
ing that he himself is a 
rather a candid 
ne which saves us much trouble, for out 
might we damn him; 
words as our opinion 


Jones says, “ to become a regu- 
nothing is needed but the not 
union of arrogance, ignorance, 
Now. consider- 
‘regular critic,” 
this is confession, and 
of his own mouth 
md quote his own 
on his criticisms 
Master Jones, still in 
“wants ballast to support him. 
He has no energy to propel him onward 
He has no weight of sentiment: no force 
f thought.’ He is the merest shadow 
f Lamb, Hazlitt. and a few other lesser 
pets of the English He lacks 
even the ingenuity to steal their thoughts 
and modes of expression in a creditable 
He purloins their ideas of 
poetry, and atte mpts their diction, at the 
same time that the struggle to keep them 
ata distance is evident. But he has not 
strength to discard them, and writing 
the same subjects makes murder ‘¢ one of 
the fine arts, by strangling their ide: 
exhibiting them Corpses. In 
several instances they are served up in a 
worse than dead state, and seem to have 
deen perpetually sea-sick on their voyage 
to the pages of Mr 
quently, as on board ships, the presence 
of the latter to a weak constitution indu- 
ces a swimming sensation of the head 
aid a somersetting of the stomach. 
We do not want such a disgusting and 
sickening literature. The American con- 
stitution will not be strengthened by 


his own words, 


* + * 


school. 


manner 


on 


. ) } 
Saha 


mangled 


Jone Ss 5 books. conse- 


| swallowing 


he | 


kind of | 
How thought- | 
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such emetics. The present 
decrepid health of Fogydom, its attenus- 
ted figure, dyspeptic system, shattered 
nerves, neuralgic stupidity, rheumatic in- 
ertness, agueish trepidation, chronie dis- 
honesty, and feverish uncertainty, has 
been superinduced by such quackery—by 
the swallowing of such del nlitating litera- 
ry physics. To the overgrown, unwiek ly 
form of a Daniel Lambert, or the miser- 
able skin-and-bone spectrality of Calvin 
Edson, has the old fogy figure been trans- 
formed from its youth of greenness by 
the use of such literature—English blae kk 
draughts from an American bottle. Young 


America does not require such pap. 


| Better the silver spoon which free institu- 


tions entail on it as a birthright, should 
stick in its throat and choke it, than it 
should grow elfin on the hemlock which fogy 
nurses would tender to it. It must have 
fresh, vigorous, wholesome mother’s milk, 
strong as the blood which flowed 
not the green tea of parvenu society, nor 
British concoctions of chalk and water. 
Mr. Wise-Acre Jones’s echoes of the 
“English Essayist,’ Mr. Nincom Poop 
Willis’s echoes of Leigh Hunt, General 
Pl lag iarist Morris’s echoes of everybody, 
James’s diarrhetic occupation, and their 
crowd of imitators.who exhibit their month- 
ly lunacy in the magazines, with the lesser 
incubi of your North American Review, 
that superanuated dust-box into which 
old Fogydom expectorates freely—your 
Brownson’s Quarter/y, which, doing as 
Rome does. would have itself Pius, and 
young America kiss its toe—your pale-faced 
and—whiter—neck—tie—universal—desol: ate— 
island colonization, starvation—comforti ing 
and eternal-torment—nullifying 
tions’ literature—your comp ilers of octa- 
vo volume puffs of presidential candidates 
dissatisfied paragraphists from 
who find fault with everything 
American, save its dollars, and who cry 
aloud, There is but God, and 
John Bull is his prophet.” These ineubi 
which sit on American republicanism, 
and which, like the vermin described by 
Moore— 


2 "Te 


aSsOCc le i— 


—Vyour 
London, 


one 


“ First feed on thy brains, and then*leave thee to 


die,” 
eadened. 
wishes to pre- 


must be rooted out and d 
Young America, if it 


serve the becoming dignity of a represen- 
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tative of a land which God has fashioned 
in a moment of gigantic thought, must 
discountenance such pigmy cereal 
The fate of old fogydom is before it, 
rather behind it. and unless it is saiheada 
of a life of trickery and an age of imbe- 
eility, with— 
“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 

writ upon the trembling corrugations of its 
brow it will “ purge earth of such stuff.” 

Returning to the collection of criti- 
cisms before us, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why they —more than the book 
notices of the thousand papers which 
daily and weekly ap pear learned, should 
have been pub lished in volume form, save 
that the author (Jones aforesaid) appre- 
ciated the lines of Swift, that— 

“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest met 

Indeed the couplet should md been 
printed as the motto on each of the books, 
and would have indicated their contents 
and purpose. One emendation however, 
we would suggest, which would make the 
first line read 


“A deal of nonsense now and then, &e.” 


for truly there is a great deal of nonsense 


in those books W itl out a particle ot 
originality or strength, the criticisms of 


Mr. Jones are neatly written, as it is the 
fashion so to term dead sentences wrapped 
in grammatical coffins. His books are the 
condensation of whatever has been said 
previously on every subje et he touches, 
but so strictly condensed and compressed 
that any fire the originals might have had 
is comple tely pressed out of them. He 
has beaten their strong metal out into a 
complete wire. Evidently a great reader 
himself, his books never were intended for 
readers ; which intention on his part the 
public have carried out. Men who read 


will immediately recognize the figures of 


his prototypes, through the filmy common- 
place of Jones’s wrappage. The man who 
can sit down and “cull simples” after this 
fashion must be the most egregious sim- 
pleton, and we should be inclined to look 
at him and pity for a fool, but that the 
meanness which must actuate the ambition 
to be an “author” on such grounds would 
not warrant the waste of our commissera- 
tion, but only our heartiest contempt. 


Give us ungrammatical manhood, before 


the most polis shed meanness; especially 








when the latter betrays itself in the mul- 
sycophancy, i 
weakness and unmanliness 
It is sycophantic to be the echo of any 
man, to lie in the shadow of his opinion, 
and worse than all to stab him, i 
him in the dark, and robbing 
jewels parade them as one’s own. 
is the most obsequious toady to the opin- 
ions of several English writers 


something in thei ir poe kets (: ‘author s pock 
He salaams before and behind them 
sca the most approved oriental: custom 
Is as Rabelais would call him. 
individual and 
his masters (for he serves many) as Willis 
did round the t: 
titled men of Efigland picking 1 


or a soup-ladle, as the dispensation of th 


checulative 


one introduced ; 
! what writers for : 
Jones does not toady these Eng- 
lish writers he toadies his own vanity. 
course every man has a right 
ae lf whi at he ple ases 
Jone Ss has sl 10WN, to « ill 
erary man, and throughs son 
hid le n sp se en for the 
perpetrate such atroc iti s in the a nam 
would cause them to be the laughing 

of all common sense people. 
risk in ering: his name and 


ambition ha d it “fane’ \ ; 
e say that he has 1 
pretensions to the name ll 
judging from his works, 
that the private circulation of his | 

will not entail any contempt for the ra 
_ Ss to be ame mb er 


fee] hi ypefu 


of which he : 


who has not an lala of his own be 
right or wrong, must be so 
To say that his writings are weak, 
Ly that we will not ex 
to search for a word which migh 
imbecility 
With all those characteristics they 


Let us open one of his bo oks at rand 


Susie in a shliatiabie a nae be ats th 
transcendentalists hollow 
Swedenborgianism, 
Literary Studies :) 


In an artic! 


‘We are truly told, that sensuality, self-] 
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perce plious, as to pre vent our recognizing the 
it should; and, 
the spirt 8 of most men are too much 
buf, ‘then, of | 
make a pro} het out of every ordi- | 


as it is, or ioving as we 


worldliness, and pride, so becloud our spirits ial | re 
| ¢ 

trath 
| 


undoubtedly, 


immersed in sense; no refinement 
viritualily will 


*} 
nary ividual.”’ 


The writer of this extract is in his books | 
, very satisfactory evidence of the truth 
of the first portion of our quotation. As 
to the second (italicised ) part, we cannot 
understand If he means that the ar- 
dent “ most are 
immersed m cents.” versa, 


men foo much 
vice which 
would be more comprehendable, then we 
“ould see in the words a Maine liquor law 
notion, but only what Father Mathew and 
is friends have said much better. 
therefore in that he is ¢ecfota//y wnorigi- 
’r, if he uses the words “spirits” 
for the ‘ spiritual perceptions” and the 
word for the “worldliness” of 
an’s nature, then even he is not clear n 
eee If for the words 
’ he had written governed by 
might scuntbly cateh a glimpse of some 
cause and effect he is see mingly attempt- 
ing to characterize. We might then per- 
ive that the writer meant to say that the 
pirituality of most men is governed, ruled, 
lirected by worldly that is 
mting they have spirituality and use it 
of they 
[t is a pity tl iat this truism 
was not plainly stated in the text 
ight have had some good effeet 
upon the few Gntancaten people who 
may be supposed to have read the 
ven man may break his looking- 
tlass through discomfiture on its 
tion of his deformities. Again he . 
‘no refinement of spirituality will make 
i prophet out of every ordinary indi- 
vidual.” astounding ! 
He comes to a conclusion as is a conelu- 
but that he 
had 


regu- 


spirits of 


or 


SO 


"sense 


imn- 


mersed i we 


motives : 


for the sake money, are canters, 


ypocrites 
i 


it 


as 


even 


book. 
as a 
reflec- 


says— 


Jones’s facts are 
sion, leaving nothing desirable 
would make an end of himself: 01 
lone so previous to his becoming a * 
ar critic.” We here a; with 
inasmuch as ‘every ordinary individual” 
specially the worldly canter he wants to 
harp on, is utterly incapable of spiritual 
refinement we could as well 
make a prophet out of an ordinary” man 
i$an ordinary man a prophet, which 
impossible at the start, as a prophet is a 
very extra-ordinary man. 

It may seem strange to some of our 


agree Jones 


Moreover. 


is 


| pect to find Mr. “ 


| carefully 1 
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eaders that a person of Mr. Jones’ small 
valibre should attempt to portray the ge- 
nius and system of Emanuel Swe ,denborg. 
And truly they would have much cause 
for their wonder. We might as well ex- 
Frank Forrester” or any 
other sharp-shooter reviewing Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, or Horace Mann doing justice to 
the Odes of ne But Mr. Jones 
does not stickle at a subject, and having 
y read i most plausible critics 
on the same ¢ having got 
his oa <Seieieie learnt as Swift has it, 
“Whom to be 
he sets to work and turns = his essay— 
falls in with the cant of the day about ‘the 
philosophical cast of mind of Snooks, the 
brillianey of Puff, the erudition of Dryas- 
dust, racy egotism of Snob, cutting analy- 
sis of Scissors, stern beauty of the style 
of Smith—thinks that 
Bacon was ”of gammon, that Burke had 
sublimity ; Swift, wit ; Goldsmith, simpli- 
c ity; P ope oe r of versification—will not 
deny th: at Carlyle a rude strength 
not quite prepared to think that 
Macauley is entirely devoid of truth— 
agrees with So-and-So that such-and-such 
is perfect in its way—has always a 
happy word of ere, some non- 
that we may not be far 
right or wrong—preserves an “ analytic” 
allusion to some work of 
he is eriticising with 
that other 


r like subj cts— 


hard on, whom to spare.’ 


Brown—fancy 


has not 
ae 
ion 
committal phrase 
and 


the same order 
what 


medium, an 
as 
So-and-So has said on 
work— 

“So clowns on scholars as on wizards 


look, 
And take : 


a folio for a conjaring book. 


vell read Webster’s die- 

Jones’s books — indeed 
hetter, we do Webster wrong, for we shall 
find every word to be furnished with 
meaning, a desideratum which Mr. Jones 


One might as 
tionary as Mr 


a 


must think a modern innovation—some in- 
fidelity or immorality, he takes great 
care very seldom to fill up his pages with 
such a thing. Why does he not take up 
some subject which has no meaning. The 
life of Marey or General Butler, heavens 
knows. is unmeaning « They are 
candidates for the ar ney and require 
a lathering of phantic suds” by 
literary barber. We recommend 
Jones. If he has not so many cannon- 
balls to put into it, he will make it a 
weightier book than even Mansfield’s life 
of Seott. If the latter did not kill his 
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hero with kindness it was only because he 
killed himself by the effort, as doctors 
often catch the disease of their patients, 
and die while the sick man’s recovery is 
materially aided by the fact that he shall 
have no fee to pay. Jones will not be so 
unsuccessful, for his 
shall quietly slumber on the one sheet, too 
miserable to have strong life, too cowardly 
to die. 

Any reader of Margaret Fuller’s paper 
on Sweden borg. though short and incom- 
plete, need not mind perusing Mr. Jones's 
one on the same subject, unless he wishes 
to see to what a low beat strong thoughts 
van be brought 
unceremonious treatment of a 
as Poe justly termed Mr. Jones 
how. he steals and spoils a good thought 
All the world knows that Shakspe re said 
‘ Brevity is the soul of wit,’ Jones must 
improve Shakspere, he says, 
the essence of wit in its widest accepta- 
tion.” We will not dwell on the ridicu- 
lous int rpretation of the word “ essence.” 
which entirely changes the Shaksperean 
thought had better have his 
head engraved on Shakspere’s body as 
Zadoc Pratt has his on Sir Robert 
Peel’s 

Hazlitt says, “ 
ariel ; as light, as tricksy, 
and as humane a spirit.” 

Poe Moore has an epigramatic 
we pa 

Mr. Jone — those down“ 

y—is a tricky spirit, smart and epigram 


“quack,” 
See 


Jone ‘Ss 


is another 
as indefatigable 


Moore’s muse 


Says ~ 
to his fan- 


m: itic. 

Hazlitt of Pope Says, 
great poet, he must have 
prose writer, that is, he wasa great writer 
of some sort.” That is quite a sufficient 
cue for Jones, who informs us that, * Pope 
was as precocious in his prose compo- 
sitions as in his poetical attempts.” 
Hazlitt speaks of Pope’s * ‘refined taste,” 
und of course Jones admits his “ charac- 
teristic refinement.” Kit North says. 

“ Moore 
of fashion Jones’s empty 
course gives an echo,“ Moore is rather a 
man of fashion.” Hazlitt quotes a certain 
sonnet of Thomas Warton, and some cer 
tain lines from Pope. Jones will not be 
out-done, and quotes the same. 
Smith. writing of Methodists, : 
differ in their choice of the articles upon 


‘if he was not a 


been a great 


Says, ‘they 


victim and himself 





by the determined and | 


| preciative cultivators of the mind 


| described, 


has too often written like a man | 
P head of | 
| of the doubt, for 


Sy ydne) r| 





| Stress 
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which they dilate, and expand from the 
which the *"y place upon them.” 
Jones amplifies Smith, and informs us that 

“the Methodists select some one or more 
dogmas of faith or practice, and pamper 
that or them out, into an exclusive sys- 
tem.”’ So, throughout every page of Jones 
there is scarce a sentence but the idea of 
which has been better said by some previous 
writer. Emerson in this paper on Shak- 
speare in the “ Representative men,”’ says 
that, “every genius is the most indebted 
man ;” a sort of Custos Rotulorum of the 
stray thoughts and beautiful ideas of his 
time, which he preserves and brings out in 
the fulness of his own expression. The 
literary gardener who cultivates the wild 
flowers and makes a glowing rich parterre 


| from the seattered seeds which have dropt 


« Brevity is | 


|for him they did 


from the hands of less careful or less ap- 
Per- 
haps Mr. Jones has the same idea of a 
genius as Emerson, and is ambitious to be 
the “ librarian and historiographer of other 
men’s thoughts.” It would appear so, at all 
events from his books. Unfortunately for his 
vanity, however, he has not preserved their 
sweetness or their beauty, while appropri- 
ating their form. And more unfortunate 
not need a caretaker 
lost aes ep, the sy 
into whic h he 


They were not stray nor 
were of a well-te mnded flock, 


forced himself, hoping to put his mark— 


instead 


Poor 


his brand upon them ; but, alas ! 
of leaving his mark, is marked 
Jone ‘Ss 

Spurzheim says, * where information is 
deficient, nomenclature will be 
where there is no exact knowledge of the 
nature and properties of anything to be 
an exact definition is impossi- 
imagine that the 


vague , 


ble.” one would almost 
writer anticipated the advent of Fo- 
gy literature, more especially, of such 
books as we have been talking of. He 
further ‘for a long time it was be- 
lieved that dn anged judgme nt is the basis 
of insanity.” It is well that such a prog- 
nosis is not generally received at we sent. 
Mr. Jones and others can have the benefit 
heaven knows that with 
such evidence of “ deranged judgement,’ 
“ deficient information,’ and “ vague no- 
menclature,” the former would not long be 
a contributor to any periodical, save the 
Opal which is pub lished monthly or semi- 
monthly in the lunatic asylum. 


Says, 
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INTERVENTION OF THE 


Americans were 
of having a for- 
for the 
favored few, 
litera- 
us 


Ir is about time that 
learning the importan 
eign policy. Common 
million, and colleges for the 
are all well enough in the way of 
ture and science. but by no means fit 
to act the part which the Great Ri public 
ssume, 


schor Is 


will now shortly be compelled t 

Neither do the State and Feder 4] le 
tures as conducted upon so-called ancient 
and example, educate 
for successful action on 
theatre of the world 

more than the young, 


gisla- 


our 


precedent 
the 


statesmen 
prodigious 
old men not 
round in the circle of perp 
and dullness afforded by 
tions, and know almost 
neral interests of mankind, or 
‘sponding duties of ourselves 
country to the age and race. U1 
y™hedience to the 
revolutionary 


run 


domestic 
nothing 


corr 
our ider 
supposed wisdom 
Washington, and the 
triots. we have so neglected the 
the great events of other continents. 
the 
nor have we recovered our self-possession 
so as to be able t 


pa- 


that 


shock of 1848 took us all by surprise 


Bef fore that epoch, there 
enough held by the 
Kurope to tempt our 
of the 


tentous results 
was not hope 
popular strength in 
statesmen toa mastery 
involved in that total and fundamental 
revolution. We understood the whole 
duty of man to be so far as polities was 
concerned, summed up in discussions on 
tariffs, banks, internal improvements, 
public lands, army and navy, the mint, 
and the Indians, with such an episode 
occasionally as Texas, Oregon and Cali- 


ft 
Out 


principle 
1 i I i 


fornia. 
ly succeeded the great men of the first 
eration in America, and as light after light 
of that constellation leaves the firmament. 
comp arative darkness prevails. The « 

spirits of the revolutionary crisis had not 
theatre as that of the present 
broached and cikseiad for 


fen- 


choice 


as large a 
day, but they 


VOL. XXX.—NO. V. 2 


Our | 


etual sameness | 


ot 


study of 


to deal yet with its por- | 


| speculate 
| the people are 
i i the day, 
A race of dwarfs has consequent- | 


| elections. 


IN EUROPE. 


UNITED STATES. 


| the first time, the universal principles of 
and established them in 
action, after long dis- 
arduous combat. In 
field and in dehate, they antagonized 
|with the giant | of a wonderful 
| people, and a period almost heroie 
The conflict produced unequalled strength 
| of will and faculty, and, after it was over, 
| the vigor ac by its ex- 
danger were among the 
of that hostility which 
colonies from the mother 
The contest of 1832-3, 
even more than the war of 1812, kept up 
very much the intellectual superiority of 
a few remarkable public men; but there 
| was only an internal interest involved, and 
| since then, with the exception of territorial 


| human rights, 
lorganization and 
nian and most 
the 


aders 


See a oe 
individual juired 

and 
est results 


the 


} 
Subd- 


secured 
CY i 


| 
country 


extension by purchase and ¢ onquest, there 
been li ttle out of the voutine to seize 
the public of the 

The events which have 

Europe for four years past, 
rend her into new forms. social 
open to us a magnificent 
‘hool of instruction. They invite us to 

er the career which belongs actually to 
the young but huge experiment in self- 
government so successful here, in aiding 
and encouraging all emulous 
of our example, within no other bounds but 
and justice assign 


ms 


has | 
and expand 
United 
| convulsed 
and will 


and political, 


mind 


States 


who are 
those which morality 
alike to men and nati 
We know comparatively nothing 
ful of foreign affairs. T" he press does not 
them with any wisdom ; 

absorbed in the wants of 
yursuits of the future, 
f y round the never-ending, 
still-beginning circle of local and general 
They are voters led to the 
polls too often on personal grounds, not 
seeing that the election should be a 
triumph of principle over principle, but 
looking at it as the A. &. 
D. The Democrats for want of reflec- 


use 


upon 


and the 
or they whirl idly 


success of over 
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tion busy themselves in beating the Whigs, | 
and the Whigs are quite as industrious. 
and eager to beat the Democrats. Party 











Nothing 


isters, matters have been worse. 


'can be conceived, which exceeds the want 


organization has attained a point even | 


worse than the social regime itself. There 
is searcely anything like private judgme nt 
tolerated, and the noisiest man in polities 

is the leader; probably in obedience to 
the shepherd’s practice, of giving the 
government of the flock to a bell weather 
artificially qualified to lead, not by force of 
brains but by volume of sound. As in 
society, we see sometimes distorted and 
monstrous limbs, which are developed at 
the expense of the body, for the purpose 
of doing some one mechanical thing, 
called the whole duty of man, if only a 
pin’s point; so in matters of state we 
have the human voice exaggerated into 
shrieking or roaring, taking the functions 
of the mind and the conscience which are 
asleep. The man that can talk loudest 
and longest, and upon the most insignifi- 
cant subjects, is qualified in these days 
for a leader of the people. Sound, of 
course, is the main matter; sense is 
hardly required, and the patient, profound 
study of general subjects is nearly obso- 
lete. Such a condition of things, is 
assisted by the insipid character of the 
praise bes towed upon it by all organs of 
the respec tive parties, whi ich dread only 
the awakening of discussion, per se, with- 
out reference to the topic. Nor have 
the rulers of these parties raised their 
voices at the new and magnificent crisis 

which has arisen in the history of man 
throughout the Old World. Our federal 
government at home since 1848, has only 


been employed blundering without end, |" 


and in actions that betray neither pur- 
pose nor system; only ignorance and 
fear towards other nations. They have 
been represented by a sleepy police, at 
the foot of the Mississippi Valley, or 
roistering middies in and about the coast 
of Florida; and have been running to 
and fro in person on the Atlantic sea- 
board, with the most unnatural perturba- 
tion.* Abroad, among the foreign min- 


*We know no incarnation of the Presider 
— which does him justice, for example with 
reference to Cuba, except the fe athe ‘red stepmother, 
whose terrors were so vividly expresse d when- 
ever her ducklings took water. The kind old hen 
mistook totally the character of the brood which 
safely and simply followed their instinct; and yet 
she would have drowned half of them if she cou! 


of faith and courage, concerning popular 
movements on the continent by these re- 
presentatives of the people of the United 
States. The first among them, 
with one exception, did positive injury to 
the right side. Mr. Rush, by his prompt 
recognition of the provisional government 
at Paris, in February, on behalf of the 
United States, gave it great stability, and 
Lord Normanby, was compelled to follow 
suite with an appearance of alacrity. 
These two acts inspi red the utmost confi- 
and were of the last 
step of the 


class 


CONS jue nce 
to success, in the first people 
of Europe against the kings. Everybody 
knows that the British recognition was 
not cordial, but it is not generally known 
that our minister at London, went about 
discoursing even pub lic ly, and in the so- 
ciety of ministers of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, at royal political gatherings, 
in such a way, as vanes letely to identify 
him and us in that precious diplomati 
corps of all the absolutist powers assem- 
bled at London, in the year one, of the 
New Era of Man His example is a 
pretty fair type of the rest, and for our 
parts, we think the most severe condem 
nation of official de linque ney ever recor- 
ded in American annals, will follow the 
pul 7 ait n of the correspondence, now on 
file he Seere tary of State’s office It 
uals all to be published on the eall of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
people would need no other proof of tl 
imbecility and danger of fossil politicians 


dence, 


in her anxik ty to save the remainder, when not 
one was exposed to dat except in her heated 
magination. If Mr. Fillmore, bad not been rear 
ed in a farm yard, and atraid of salt water and 
propagandism, he would never have made that 
Cuban exhibition which will hand his fame down 
ignobly to posterity The utter disqualification of 
such a man for the perils and responsibilit be 
fore us, could not be better shown by anytl 
than by his famous executive proclamation; h 
denounced American citizens, bent on revolution 
izing a neighboring colony from despotism to fri 
|} dom, and marchi with a Spanish leader, and 
Creole soldiers, as “they thought at the request ot 


the colonists, for outlaws and pirates ! The differ 
ence betwe n Bi mand General Taylor, was ex 
treme on that subject; General Taylor was advised 
that the fede a government should intervene in 
the Gulf, to prevent the expedition, but he spoke 
always kindly of the adventurers. His langua 
was when informed of their having sailed: “Let 
the Sarenac be sent to sea forthw ith, and the boys 
bronght back; foolish fellows, they will get into 
trouble if we don’t take care of them.” We had 
this from one who was present. 
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Such a publication, we are also persuaded 


would do signal honor to a gentleman | 
who has not yet attained the first rank 


among diplomatists, but who deserves not 
only such a position but all its rewards. 


We refer to General Taylor’s special | 


agent to Hungary, and the present re- 
presentative of the United States in 
Switzerland, Col. A. Dudley Mann. 

But this ignorant condition of the press, 
the people, and the functionaries of this 
country, ought not to continue. The 
citizens of the United States are about to 
add to their present rank at sea, the pacific 
and universal dominion on land. Their 
trade is omnipresent; their principles are 
omnipotent if, republicans themselves, they 
make no default. Let them but consider 
that they are pus shed by their own intrin- 
sic power into the competition 
with other states, and that they have by 
attained half their growth, nor 
presented fully the real points of contact 
with the world at large; but that the 
time has arrived when there is no avoid- 
ing both commercial and political hostility 
on the largest scale; let them but con- 
sider these plain facts. and Americans are 
not the people to remain inert In spite 

he present inaction of 


of appearances, the 
this country cannot last: we almost dread 
Imag- 


closest 


no means 


the violence which will succeed it 
ine the continent of Europe again on fire, 
with the de mocracy of Ameriéa in absolute 
possession of all the political power of 
the state and federal governments. Hun 

gary has appealed to us by its wonderful 
apostle, and Switzerland and France un 

der widely different circumstances, will as 


directly seek our assistance So will 
Italy, and so will Turkey :—so will all 


the victims of op pression in Europe. And 
such is the impression already mad e by 
our naval superiority over all nations ; by 
our military p rowe ss in Mexico; by our gold 
coast on the Pacific, and above all by our 

democratic institutions, that we will be 
called very shortly to a position in human 
affairs such as Rome in ancient, and Eng- 
land in modern times, enjoyed and lost 
never to reclaim. The mission of ex- 
emplar and mediator which was so long 
and so haughtily exercised by these arro- | 
gant and covetous empires has almost | 
reached the United States of America 

Kvents are spreading this way, and calam- 
ity is ripening the subjects of despotism | 
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for accepting the young and glorious 
leader whose recent advent, with such 
peculiar features, upon the stage of action, 
dazzles the eye, while her principles cap- 
tivate instead of alien: iting the heart. In 
the meantime, however, and before we 
take the lead - nations, the thinkers, 
and especial) i¢ young men among us 
should devote a mselyes to the study of 
the map of the world she will thus be 
prepared when the crisis comes, which 
& ot of fate. 
There passes every di ay, upon the surface 
of Europe, a series of events in which we 
are most dee P ly interested—indee d. in- 
volve d, t to an extent not gene rally appre- 
clated, ¢ tainly not by the mass of the 
* ople, a proba tbly not by the majority 
of politicians We present two recent 
and very striking examples. One is from 
the past three months in France, and the 
other is still more recent, in England 
These are the two countries which have 
always, most materially influenced the 
destinies of the United States On the 
2d December, 1851, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte usurped supreme power, and broke 
up both the French government and the 
French constitution. He still, to the 
amazement of « very] ody, 
in spite of ; 


advances as steadily as th 


holds his seat 
ttempts on his life. and the 
rising disgust of all classes. His usurpa- 
tion w: haps. as vile and bloody as 
ion was, perhaps, as vile and 1ooay as 
any ot modern times: it ought to be 
short, and it will be short: it may not in 
the end have been detrimental Yet by 


] 


whom is that tragedy understood, or when 


ri 


do you hear any 
justice done to the French peopl 


distinction m adg¢, or 


More 


than that, who has q pant d himself among 
us, to anticipate the « equences of the 
2d December? bh thi is inquiry all will 
agree that we are, at least. in direetly i n- 
terested as republicans and friends of 


France; yet, wl vapid solutions, what 
confusions, what shortcomings do we not 
trace in every discussion of the subject. 
The French people are pronounced unfit 
for liberty, because the army has been 


corrupted, and the masses do not attack 


| it without weapons or concert. Because 


J 
‘ 2 hundred 
ulously than his unele, it 
is imagined that he is to rule absolutely 
in France, and because he has counted 
his own votes, and no doubt forged two- 
thirds of them, that stupendous fraud 


the usurper has eseaped death 
days, more mirac 
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called the election of 21st December, 
held to prove the endorsement of wee 
eight millions of electors! The middle 
of May is the popular epoch fixed in the 
minds of the masses for a change of gov- 
ernment, at the time, and by the means 
afforded by the constitution; and yet re- 
tains its place, although its character by 
the aggression of the President must be 
tot ally changed into a sihens revolution. 
At that time, Frenchmen will 
trieved their sovereignty, and the tem- 
porary loss of it will give vigor to the 
reforms of the public as well as of 
the fatal error in the French Constitution, 
—the presidential office. A militia will 
be rap ‘als ituted for the army, and 
the hazardous antagonism of the executive 
in an lalemsadint officer clothed with 
royal powers, will be removed by abolish- 


force, 


substi 


ing the 
his fun 
and chosen from the 

case under 


presidential office. 
ctions by ministers responsible to 


Assembly, as is vir- 


tually the the 
of government, where the 
mons is both the legislature 

eutive :—in fact, the majority 
rules that empire, which is 
oligarchie republic, instead of a monarchy 
and would be a democratic republic if the 
members of the oe were fairly 
elected — people, i lp lace of bei ne 
as they are, the nominees s of the nobility. 


rr} 


House of Com- 
and the exe- 
of that body 
a sort of 


the state of France past and present, is 
that ber people are the destined liberators 
of Europe, and the natural allies of our 


peopl in that undertaking France and 
the United States will yet resist the Cos- 
sacks: by their joint agency republican- 
ism will be the order of the day in the 


as it is in the New. 


States and France together estab- 
everlasting foundation of self- 
For an hour, this little Na 


Old W orld, where the 
Unit: ] 
lished the 


government 


pol op may fret, in the path ot liberty, and | 


check her worshippers as Changarnier did, 
lying in wait, 13th June, 1849, in the Rue 
de la Paix, for the procession of the friends 


po ; 
of ‘tiome, where 


Chasseurs de Vincennes dispersed the 
people, but where is Changarnier? The 
acts of violence desecrated the same 
4th December, 1851: 


Bale 
boulevards. on the 





have re-| 


and exercising | 


British system | 


true conclusion to be drawn from | 


two hundred thousand | 


re pul lien Ss were be aring a petition to the 
4 a | . 

DSS iL) against the if rene h occupation 

The ruthless cavalry, and more ruthless | 
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but in a few days where will be Louis Na- 
poleon? In flight, or in prison—in the 
grave, or on the scaffold. The French 
| republic will remain, and it will not repeat 
the gross error of Lamartine in 1848, but 
| will forthwith declare a war of principle 
on all the crowned heads, and fraternity 
| with all the people of the earth. In that 
utmost stake, for we 


change we have the 
remain inactive 


cannot then any longer 
spectators of the strife.* 

During the revolutionary month of 
February last past, a bold revolution took 
place in England, of which it is difficult 
It was peace- 





to measure the importance. 
| ful and bloodless ; but it may be neither 
‘the one nor the other at a very near 
period of time We have a direct interest 
in that revolution, and yet it is to be 
doubted whe ther, the magnitud of it has 
any large section of the people. 
pose it probable that the break 
a free-trade-in-corn ministry in 


| struck 
| We sup 


| down of 


ing 


| England, and the accession of another of 

| 

| * Our contributor is most exact even to date in 
his predictions ; and herein he exhibits greater pro 
nhetic faith than John the Evangelist, who, in pro- 

| phecying the millenium and the last day, omitted to 

| tix the years 1 those remarkable occurrences. We 

| will do our friend the justice to add that, throughout, 
he has adhered with the dra to 


tenacity of Cassan 
prediction. Let him have the 
We would were it 


author of 


belief in his original 
sdit of it if successful 
example of the 
render more vague aod 
riod of the fu of that 
some not very distant 
article n this 
article, 


full cre 
possible, emulate the 
the Apocalypse, 
non-committal the pr 
|} revolution, which is at 
| day sut to alter the 
| cardinal point would be to injure it, as an 
however it might save the vatic credit of the 
author. For ourselves, however, we 
in dates in the pathology of re 
tion may be but incipient and may 
or it may be matured to | growth and lie 

rth for months 
‘ly exciting 


and i 
lfilment 


inevitable. 


»have no faith 
A revolu 
itated; 


so, dor 


»volution 
be preciy 
mant in its streng oreven years, until 
liate 


strait of the 


some imme cause, or lucky chan e, 


] ' at 


salety brings it 


or desperate popu ar 
| into existence It may expl in an hour or ina 
| twelvemonth, bat the date or the delay does not 
| alter the argument, while the uncertainty adds to 
| the excitement of both actors and spectators. 

There is a homely oe that “the watched pot 

is long a-boiling und while onthe one band we 
| should discountenance the ide ‘a, particularly among 
the people ot EK arope that an outraved nation has 
| any particular time for punishing its ayyressors 


bt ut on at it should at all times be rea 1\ and seize 


on the first opportunity ; so also we should remen 
| ber that the passions of men cannot be wound 
ae “1 cally up by the almanac to strike at a par 
| ticular time. Tenth of May, tenth of D mber, 
| Ides of March, or fourth of July, it is all the same 
| Given the passion, the great God will conclude the 


time, for the soul of man and not his watch is the 


dial by which to make appointments with national 
| revolution or liberty. The 
a ot 
almanac.—E b. 


‘s the 
who makes the 


omnipotent strike 


freedom, not the man 


| 
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extreme opinions the other way, has not | 
been much considered by thousands con- | 
| learn the capacity of the Britis! 
ment “igh 
| delight 


nected with it ;—by the provision and corn 
produci ing States of the West, nor the 
cotton growers. Yet nothing buta vicious 
education could blind us to this vital 
change. The most eagerly read dispatch 
of the telegraph relates to prices of our 
staples in the English market. And we 
perceive, that cotton and corn de- 
clining, with dismay; but without a due 
understanding of the cause 

will be constant, and so far 
concerned, will soon reach the point of 


are 


as corn is 
exclusion 
price of every bushel of the many millions 
grown in the United States. The decline 
of the price of these products comes from 
the shock which the British industrial and 
manufacturing regions have both received 
from the change of polie y which sure ‘ly ij i1m- 
pends the downfall of Lord John Russell, 


and the promotion to power of De rby and 
a 


The manufacturers feel that 
they will have to adjust themselves to a 
new state of things in which there will be 
a falling off of demand from their great- 
est the 
the farmer being assured of the monopoly 


D’ Israeli. 


customers, 


of grain, the foreign owners of produce | 
| from its golden shores upon the ( 


business of im 
people of the 


to leave the 


The 


will sell out 
porting altogether. 


United States not being taught to master 


the policy and systems and circumstances | ous to adventurers as many portions of 


of other countries, are wholly unprepared 
for the present injurious attitude of Eng- 
land. They cherish two errors, 
more obstinate, because of early prejudic 

one of which is in favor of Engl: and, ‘eid 
the other against France, and 
almost ineurable consequence of that 
limited knowledge which we protest- 
to correct 


are 

ing against and seeking 

errors are, first, that would 

take place in England unless in the libe ral 
= 

nothing but retro- 


no change 
while second, 
gression was to be expected from France 
There is consequently a false reliance 
among us on the British people, 


Sense : 


The converse of both propositions 
alone, is true in either and it is 
satisfaction to know that we only 
knowledge to rectify our mist 

do not proceed from any want of | 
understanding. That knowledge in all | 
probability we will soon acquire, although, 


people 
case ; 
some 
need akes. 


which 


lof civilization, 


The decline 


That exclusion will affect the . 
| revolution 
| came 


| deserts of 


sia, 


United States—and | 


c all the | front let it be 


both are | 


| powerful agencies by which through 


Those | 


| the 
rewards, common to the mass 


| race, 


and a | 
most unpardonable distrust of the French | 


gravest and the hig! 
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It will 
we will 
1 govern- 
a mj; nor until, to our great 

e find that the an govern- 
litical- 
giving a great example of 


we ought to possess it already. 


not be long, before, to our cost. 


ment aa vs Op le are socially and p 
ly de moceri tic, 
p ropagandism on a seale hitherto unknown 


|; among nations 


But, at this moment, the whole circuit 
in every section, is con- 
vulsed to its centre. Even the Celestial 
Empire on the farther side of Asia, at the 
cradle of the human race, with all its 
immobility, and all its millions, is in full 
From that end of the earth 
of man which ages 
mountains upon the 
es of 


. CTOSSE d the st Py 
Western Asia, traversed Turk y, Rus- 
Germany, Greece and Rome; then 
traversed France and Spain and the Brit- 
Islands; bridged with its boats the 
Atlantic ; and, compressed for a time 
by the savages, has lately passed the Alle- 
gh: any and Rocky Chain, never to return ; 
whic hh has oce upie 1d the valle 2y of the Mis- 
sissippi, and in our day, and under our eyes 
has comple ted the electric circle o f hu- 
at San Francisco, which looks out 
shinese 


the 
ago descended the 
Tartary 


proce ssion 


ish 


manity 


gem rs, from which it is only separated 
yy that kindly Pacific, not hi lf so di anger- 


the solid globe And this procession of 
man, of which we are the very head and 
remembered, instead of 
losing force, or numbers, or faculties, or 
aspirations, has but accumulated them all, 
added to the great aggregate the 
immense new discoveries and all- 
the 


tneous- 


and 
most 
ranks to the last laggard. 
ly communicated, from soldier to soldier, 
truths, the hopes, the a the 
Providence 
und front of the human 
least, 
linger 
we 


IS instant 


gave us the head 
for more grand purposes ; at 
none will dare assert that we can 
behind in the march, or advise that 
should abandon our position. The crisis, 
and our duty correspond; both are of the 
= st. American citizens 
in all pro} babili ty . the 

In spite 
the well 
leaders 01 


have in their charge, i 
| well being of both hemispheres 
‘of the fears and the doubts of 


and the ill-disposed so-called “ 
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the people’—the inhabitants of the United 
States must soon enter, as actors upon 
the stage of great affairs. The ambition | 
of her men of genius descended from the 
innovators and secessionists of the revolu- 
tion, and educated in the lore of Grecian 
and Roman ascendancy over the whole 
world, will second the manifest interest, | 
which is the manifest destiny of Ameri- | 
cans. This country, like those ancient 
and mighty masters of mankind will have 
her sages and statesmen to whom no social 
nor political movement will be indifferent, 
and the arms of strength in countless num- 
bers will ever be ready to intervene ac- 
cording to the dictates of the brain, and | 
the impulses of the heart. It is all 
vain to attempt evasion, or desertion ; for 
any future public man who does not ex- | 
hibit ¢ apacity to deal with the whole sum | 
of re sp sibility must give way to his 
supe riors 

At present let us fix our minds upon 
our relations with the continent of Eu- 





rope; at another period we will consider 
the same relations with the rest of the | 
world Louis Kossuth’s extraordinary | 


appearance and missionary labors among 
have agitated the universal mind, 
throughout all classes, including both 
sexes, as well as every condition. Of the | 
character of this almost inspired apostle, 
and of his glorious career, we have no in- 
tention to speak. But he has announced 
facts and principles which have the most | 
cordial response from the vast majority of | 
our fellow citizens. The story of Hun- | 
gary from his lips, and from other sources, | 
is familiar to every one; and his appeal 
to the peop le and governments of the Uni- 
ted States, for aid and sympathy has been 
so often repeated that it is fixed indelibly 
the memory of readers and thinkers, 
not more than of many who never read 
nor think, but whom curiosity or admira- | 
tion brought into the attentive throng | 
which always followed and always listened 
to the illustrious Magyar’s eloquence 
The most important of this | 
subject, whicn has taken place, has been in 


us 


in 


discussion 


the Se late of the United States. The fede- 
ral government being our constitutional 


organ for foreign affairs, the other branch 
of the executive, we mean the President, | 
has contributed nothing to the lights on | 
the subject. Weare left to Kossuth and | 
the where most valuable | 


‘ 
senate, one 


| temporary, and liable to be, 


impart immutability to any of its works. 


| Consider: 


| of fourteen hundred steamers, measuring 417.2 
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speech has been delivered, and some that 
criticism cannot notice, more in justice to 
itself than the authors. The effort of M. 
Soulé, in our judgment, very far surpasses 
argument of his own, or of the 
It is full of ardor and of labor. 
The statements are clear, and the style 
exquisite. It was his place as an Ameri- 
ean citizen by adoption ; and so partaking 
more nearly in the crisis of Europe than 
Americans themselves, to take the lead in 
the vigor and ability of his protest against 
the foreign policy ‘of the administration 
and his indication from history 


any other 
Session. 


generally ; 


| and philosophy of the right and duty « of 


the federal government to abandon the 
‘impassiveness doctrine” in its external 
relations, leaves scarcely anything to be 
described. He demonstrates that Wash- 
ington himself was not the author, nor the 
friend of any such policy. Washington’s 
proclamation of neutrality, in 1793, was 
only intended to prevent the people 
launching into the contest between France 


'and England until the sitting of Congress 


farewell address recommended cer- 
“ which were to be 
from time to 
as experience 


The 


tain conventional rules, 


time, abandoned or varied, 


and circumstances should dictate.’ Mr 
Soulé properly says :— 
“Our policy, upon the same principle, must 


It is not in the power of man to 
Our 
policy must change; it will change. Who is 
the statesman, where is the statesman, who will 


also change. 


consider himself so constrained by the tradi- 
tions of the past as to bind the present in 
shackles, and keep the future in thraldom ? 


| Sir, we cannot thus be enslaved to the opinions 
| and judgment of those who have preceded us. 


Are we the nation were in 1793? Does 
Europe stand to us in the relation it then stood? 
We were but three millions of peo- 
ple the ‘n; we now twenty-three millions. 
The area of our territory e xceeded har lly eight 
est thousand square miles; it now mea- 
sures upwards of three millions. Our commer- 
cial relations with the whole world embraced 
of one hundred fifteen mil- 


we 


are 


an aggregate and 


| lions of dollars; they reach now to upwards of 


three hundred and eighteen millions. 

‘‘ We have now a seacoast extending 5,620 
miles in length; it extended in 1793 but 1,700 
miles. We had scarcely a commercial marine ; 
now our steam force ards 
83 


alone amounts to upw 


tons; while the whole steam marine of al! Eu- 
in 1848 did not exceed twelve hundred 


rope 
of 164,713 tons bur- 


and twenty-four steamers, 
cle n. 


To insist, sir, that while our numbers, the 
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extent of our territory, our commerce, our ship- 
ping, &c., have so much changed, our interests, 
rights, our obligations under 


our wants, our 

those rights, should remain what they were 
sixty-five years ago, is to scorn the teaching of 
our judgment, and to belie the wisdom of 


God.” 


With pleasure we give another extract 
from this splendid speec +h. showing how 
events not less than principles will compel 
the United States to take her place, as 
Mr. Soulé eloquently expresses it, at the 
council board of nations— 


‘But itis said that we should have no con 
cern about interests connected with European 
and that we should confine ourselves to 
our 
countries 


policy, 
extending 
ever ee 
sir, if we 


without 
selves in their politics—aye, 


eign 
An &O 


separate those relations as to keep them ‘in ab- | 


solute freedom of each other; but that it is not 
in our power to effect. Commercial intercourse 
will, and must of necessity, beget political en- 
tang The question is not how you 
may avoid them—they will defy your prudence, 
and pat in fault all your diplomacy—but the 
que stion is, how will you meet them with the 
least possible danger to your peace and your 
prosperity? You could not, if you would, dis- 
connect yourselves at this day from Spain, Eng- 
land, Russia. There they stand nailed to 
your sides. Suppose for a moment that Spain 
chooses to transter Cuba to any government ex- 
cept our own, would we stand still? 
England were to exercise somewhat 
tensibly than she does at present her dictator- 
ship over the Central American republics, 
would we stand still? Suppose Russia should 
re-issue her ukase of 1821, and extend the cir- 
cle of prohibition, which she had then the bold- 
ness to draw around herself, so as to exclude us 
from the northern waters of the 
would we stand still? No, sir; we would 
could not. <A: sir: Eng- 


lements. 


or 


Suppose 


more Os- 


entirely Pa- 
cific, 
gain, 
land were to be induced to join a European co- 
alition, and become a party to another 
can you realize what advantages Eu- 
rope could tender her that would not be ruin- 
to our interests? Might not, perchance, a 
Pozzo de | instil into the brains of 
raving autocrat the thought, by him sug- 
vested in 1817, of subjugating these States, in 
protect the world ag: 
ous effects of their institutions?” 


not—we suppose 
‘ 


fal system, 


ous 


new 4 reo 


some 


order to 


commercial relations with for- | 
our- |” 


plunderers.” 


| respect to England than M. Soulé. 
|ington and Hamilton thought, 








Francisco 
| long afterwards, 
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of Russia and Austria and the more pett 


| despots, that she suffered any pang “ while 


the Roman republic was falling under 
French bayonets, while Hungary was 
slaughtered by Russian sabres, and while 
Cracow was laid prostrate at the feet of her 
Kven Hamilton himself was 
not under a more profound delusion with 
W ash- 
in 1794, 
that an association of the United States 
and England by sea and land in the pro- 
pose .d Miranda expedition to South Ame- 
rica was possible, was probable ; and Ha- 
milton was urging Rufus King to act in 
concert with Mr. Pitt for that purpose. 
Miranda wrote to him from London that 
every arrangement is made, and we are 
only waiting for the declaration of your 
President to de »part.” 

The British government (which is the 
only England extant) went no farther— 
never intended to do so. The earliest 
martyr of freedom in Spanish America, 
Miranda, himself a Spaniard, 
in 1806, procured some 


| secret assistance from citizens of the Uni- 


ted States, and sailed from New York to 
South America, as Narciso Lopez, another 
patriot of equal courage and disinterested- 


‘ness, but less genius, anil d forty -five years 


continen- | 


iinst the poison- 


| A.D. 


With all its merit, there are two errors | 


in this speech, which it is just in our path 
to designate : of commission, and 
the other of omission As to the first, it 


is a grievous mistake to hold that Eng- 


one is 


land now oce upies any new att itude to the | ar 


continental powers ; that she, as the fr iend 
and natural protector of free principles, is 
humbled and dejected before the coalition | 


after from New Orleans on a similar ex- 
pedition to 2 iba Joth were received in 
like manner by the people, in two attempts. 
In their a attempt both were driven 
from the land they came to deliver by the 
inhabitants. At the end of their second, 
Lopez was captured, and in the name of 
the Queen pub licly garotted, and his body 
was treated with indignity; while Miranda, 
in violation of the artic ‘le 1s of surrender, was 
handed over to the Spanish Tnquisition, 
where he died after four years imprison- 
ment. and the monks threw out his body 
without burial to the dogs. There were 
American volunteers under both the Spa- 
nish generals; but it was reserved for 
1851, to discover that the expedi- 
tions were piratical, and these brave men 
The sritish government acted 
an apparently different but really identi- 
eal part on both occasions. She let Mi- 
randa fall into the hands of his enemies 
id perish a inches; she made her pre- 


that Lopez should not escape ; 


buceaneers. 


yarations 


| of that we shall have something to say 


hereafter. 
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We do not understand Mr. Soulé to 
quote the correspondence of Rush and 
Canning in 1823 for any other purpose 
than to show that this country, thirty 
years ago, had a decided intention to in- 
tervene in the affair of the Spanish South 
American colonies with England. He 
does not say that England intended to 
join us in that scheme, though he proba- 
bly invites the inference. But in that bu- 
siness England would not do anything; 
conduct was marked with its 
usual duplicity. Canning was an eccen- 
tric meteor in British diplomacy, and 
from his accession to the foreign office, 
16th September 1822, he proclaimed 
liberal policy, but always failed in the ex- 
ecution as ee On the 23d April, 
1823, he said, is true that there is a 
contest going on in the world between the 
spirit of unlimited monarchy and the 
spirit of unlimited democracy. Between 
these two spirits there is a strife openly 
in action, or covertly at work throughout 
the greater portion of E zurope.” But he 
fell with all his abilities and inspiration, 
into the slough of the Holy Allianee. and 
devoted himself to checki ing the influence 
of France, especially in Spain and Portu- 
gal. He dreaded the of the demo- 
cratic element in Europe as much as the 
allies themselves. It was not till 1825 
that he decided to acknowledge Columbia, 
Mexico, Ayres, and he was 


and her 


rise 


oa Bue Os 


accused of encouraging the occupation of 


is 


it 
; Spanish 


attack on P ortug al: 


Spain, and the 
etalon ot the 


certain that his ree 
colonies, in 1825, his neutrality 
before, a commercial speculat ion Like a 
trader ne g ciating for “ the nation of shop- 

keepers,’ Canning allowed the ex portation 
of arms and ammunition to Spain on pri- 
vate account; and in return for that in- 
direct service, rendered almost by stealth, 
and from motives of profit, tl 
the new world were thrown open to Bri 
tish ships and British In 
1823 the Spanish Cortes expect d Eng- 
land to take France, in the 
war hich was formally declared, 23rd 
April of that year; but true to her in- 
stincts, the Duke of W ellington, in re ply 
to that wish, sent a memorandum to the 


was like 


e 
i 
commerce 


part against 


Ww 


embarrassed government, earnestly recom- 
mending an impossible change of the con- 
stitution. His memorandum, anti 
cipated, was heeded, England 


as he 


not and 


ports ot 


j 
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persisted in neutrality. At the end of a 


year both parties were exhausted, and 


Amongst other things 
congress of 


compelled to treat. 
Spain wanted to asse mble a 
the great powers at Paris, to settle the 
South American question with her colo- 
nies; the same everlasting and calculated 
opposition of England prevented the exe- 
cution of that project also. Poor Spain, 
worried to eee the 9th Febru- 
ary, 1824, in revenge for this characteristic 
ill- treatment, by dec ree of that date, let 
all the world into the South American 
trade, to compete with her betrayer. So 
has England always humbugged, and will 
Her conduct 
oligarchy falls, 


because her in- 


ever humbug other nations 
will never change till the 
simply, as Napoleon said, 
terests do not change 

In 1846, England understood the ap- 
proach of the conflict be tween self-govern- 
ment and despotism with which she had 
coquetted since L815, and she protested 
absorption of W, 
to which the 


amely against the Craco 
by a diplomatic connivance, 
auswer was that it was considered that it 
had not been received, and there the mat- 
ter ended. As to Hungary and Italy, 
were not their struggles for freedom as 
well as independencé and could the Brit- 
ish government take that side? That 
government understands her interests too 
well to give republicanism htest 
chance, and she knows that republicanism 
on the Continen ' will be the sequel of any 
fortunate s e between the people and 
their oppressors. Republicanism estab- 
lished in Europe, she knows full well that 
liberty will cross the channel, and upturn 
the of that vile state and viler 


church establis nt. wl 
: aap? . z 
union tams the government of 
pire of one hundred and fifty mill 
der the sway “about one thou 
. b 1 


Lt aroul d Wilt 


! }: 
the sig 


stru og 


whole 
hm ose incestuous 
sus 
ions un- 
md nobles 
se shring 
is by re 
credit even 
Mr. Baneroft 
Soulé faintly hope 3 
penly pi up a 
iff-necked « 
rons with ‘this people 
uch to blame. Till 
oe too labored 
It is to be pre- 
able to 


by in- 


y worship ; it 
ee 
had 


tions. 


mve 


Cul she S 


? 
and 
‘endants of 


i 
} 
ic 


union 
the Conqueror 
But they are not so 
lately Kossuth and 
“ee ] e . 
under the delusion. 
sumed that former 
disabuse hims of such an error 


Sanie 
the 
elf 


has been 
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tercourse with our democratic confedera- 
tion throughout its whole extent, for he 


has said little in the West upon the sub- | 
ling professions of the Minto’s and Pal- 


ject. As to the latter, his eyes are opened. 


In a late tract* on the last Sicilian revo- | 
lution, Mazzini taunts the British govern- | 
ment with her treachery to that beautiful | 
| the 


island previous to 1848, “ when,” he says, 
English influence again set to work.” 

In the next sentence he gives a picture of 
her bad faith, and explains the reason of 
it. “Inspired for a moment by the in- 
tention . opposing 
Philippe, but the next 
PEST VE SOC uty from the republican system 
already proclaimed in France and menac- 
ng Ite aly, England openly favored the Si- 
lian revolution till the month of July, 
ind abandoned it in the month of August, 
decoming then the partizan of Ferdinand 
(I. Such a policy, ready either to ad- 
vance or to retire, and wavering according 
to the real or supposed interest of the mo- 


went, without any steady adherence to a | 


principle, has drawn down upon England 
in the South of Italy, at once the blame 
of the people and the hatred of princes. 
The Sicilians having been pushed forward 
aud then abandoned by her at a time 
when she possessed their confidence, now 
accuse her of treachery; the Bourbons of 
Naples having been first injured 
threatened by her, and afterwards 
masters of the field, have learned to re- 
gard her as an insolent and cunning, but 
not very formidable foe.” 

The tr ‘eachery of England to freedom 
was made even more manifest in reference 
to the struggle at Rome, and to Mazzini 
himself She wase ompe ‘led by the action 
of Mr. Rush, at Paris, to follow his exam- 

le of recognising the French Republic. 
The first motive for it was self-preserva- 
tion, but to the aid of this instinct came 
forthwith her second nature, the desire to 
convert every thing, even calamity, into 
an opportunity for talking about the peo- 
ple, and underhand favoring the kings. 
to establish any prince she could even 
league herself, for ulterior purposes of de- 
struction, to an infant democracy for 
which she had the same antipathy as wa- 


Society of Friends of Italy, No, 3 
n and British Intervention 
Published before the ac- 


* Tracts of the 
The Sicilian Revolut 


in Sicily. London 1851 


cession of Derby and D'Israeli had made all hope | 


ot England preposterous. 


Austria and Louis | 
moment eager fo | 


and | 
left | 


this s opinion at the present moment, knowing as 


| the people of Italy, 


should take,—whether 
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ter has for fire ; and to bolster up a throne 
she would even go to Rome. And yet 
poor Mazzini was caught by the wheed- 


me vn s to the contrary ; but that was in 
1849, before his eyes were unsealed. He 
thought an English fleet would prevent 
French landing at Civita Vecchia. 
We quite adopt on this subject the views 


| of the following extracts from a letter to 


the Journal of Commerce, at the time 
written by a most intelligent Englishman 
over the signature of an Ancto AmerI- 
can. He italicises this conclusion, which 
is no doubt perfectly true—‘ The vestora- 
tion of the Pope ws the work of the great 
Protestant power of Europe, [ Engle ind,] 
whose policy v “ is to sustain the monar- 
chical principle The moral effect of 


| a republic in the e te city was so much 


dreaded by England’s aristocracy, that 
they were determined to effect its destrue- 
tion.’ 

The reasoning upon this point, 
as the facts stated in support of it, is alto- 
gether unanswerable; it has not, and it 
cannot be refuted. It is pregnant with 
subjects for reflection, and comes in pow- 
erful aid of our general scope and purpose 
in this article. We can only give a small 
portion of the letter: 


as well 


Although we may be far from concurring in 


how mighty was the movement of 
Germany, and Hungary, 
yet at the time when 
upon what course she 
she should make war 
upon the monarchical principle, or remain upon 
the defensive,—very little was known as to the 
actual state of aflairs in the surrounding coun- 
tries. A bold and chivalrous course might not 
have been approved of by the pe ope of France, 
but might have caused so much dissatisfaction 
as to lead to the destruction of the Republic, 
and the restoration of Monarchy. As events, 


we now do, 


rulers, 
to decide 


their 


had 


against 
France 


| however, progressed, it became more manifest, 


to tim e, 


from time that an opportunity was pre- 


| senting itself for the establishment of popular 


institutions in Italy, under the protection of 
France: but then the government had to deter- 
mine upon its po a and had gone too far to 
recede. England promptly recog the 
French Republic, and offered to act with her in 
mediating between the people of Italy and 
their rulers, so as if possible to introduce the 
pr ine iple olre presenti itive government without 
destroying Monarchy. This bas been the favo- 
rite police: y of the British Government for mi any 


mized 


| Fane pee" 


It is the previ ilent opinion amongst the do- 
minant class in Great Britain, that the only true 
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mode of saving Monarchy and aristocracy is to 
give the people the form and semblance of re- 
presentative government without its reality. 

Acting upon this opinion, and pointing trium- 
»hantly to the success of the manceuvre in Eng- 

faba, the present Ministry have strenuously en- 
deavored to convince the different governments 
of Southern Europe, that safety was only to be 
found in * Constitutional Monarchy.’ It will at 
once be perceived that the question for France 
to determine was, whether she would act with 
England in favor of partial reform, or stand 
alone and allow matters to take their own 
course, or take up the sword against all Europe. 
France chose the middle course, and resolved 
to act with England; and this resolution was 


come to before the election of Louis Napoleon. | edie 
I | thrown. 


English counsels have prevailed, and all that 
France has done, has been with the 
concurrence of England. We are assured of 
this fact by the President’s Message to the As- 
sembly, which positively affirms it, and no con- 
tradiction has been offered in the British Par- 
liament. 

‘The Roman affair forms no exce ption. Be- 
fore the French expedition was uude — n, it 
was declared in the House of Lords. by Lord 
Lansdowne, President of the Council, ca in 
the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston, 
the Secretary of State tor Foreign Affairs, that 
the British Government anziously desired the res- 
toration of the Pope. The leading London news- 
papers, the Times, Chronicle, &c., also advo- 
cated his restoration as a Constitutional Mon- 
arch, and day by day denounced the Roman 
Government and the Constituent Assembly as a 
mere rabble, representing a miserable fuction 
of the Roman people. These papers demanded 
the summary extinction of the rob- 
bers, and spoliators, who had, main- 
tained, obtained possession of the Eternal City, 
and introduced the most frightful anarchy. It 


assassins, 


as they, 


is true that these papers now abuse France for | 


attempting the very thing which they had ad- 
vocated. but the reason tor this outrageous in- 
consistency is obvious—they are 
bringing the French Republic into disrepute, 
so as to destroy its moral influence in England. 
The radicals have swallowed the bait, and all 
parties agree in ridiculing and abusing the gov- 
ernment and institutions of France, much to 
the delight of the British aristocracy and their 
minions. The press of this country, of course, 
takes up the cry, and swells the shout of exe- 
cration. The real offender, the British govern- 
ment, escapes censure, and Louis Napoleon is 
made the scape goat.” 


desirous of 


It thus appears that England is appaled 
at no extremity to serve her purpose ; for 
she had j Just incurred the personal enmity 
of Louis Napoleon by her abuse of his 
pretensions to the Preside mney. But no 
thing deters her. Do we not see her im- 
pudent face in every phase of expression 
in this country within the past year, 
smiling and smirking to the Press, Con- 
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|athan as well as Soulouque. 


‘nace as a coadjutor 


perfect | 


gre ss, and our public men—cousining Jon- | 
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She pulls 
with the hare it is true, but runs 
with the hound, and is always in at the 
death. But she made up with Louis Na- 
poleon, the French Republic, and Pius 
the Ninth, to suppress the Mazzini Revo- 
lution. And she did so, impromptu, and 
after having prepared herself for Cavaig- 
He was the British 
candidate for the French Presidency in 
opposition to Bonaparte, and it was 
through him that Roman republicanism 
intended by England to be over- 
His failure and the success of 
his rival and her personal enemy, did not 
for a moment baffle this arrant intriguer 
and falsifier. She is prepared for every- 
thing; and the netting of a whole admi- 
nistration at Paris or Washington is only 
a breakfast spell for Bulwer or Norman- 
by She injected Cavaignac her 
opinions, and with zeal in her service, and 
yet she could afford to throw away both 
him and all the raw material he contained, 
and still achieve the victory. Cat’s paws 
will never be wanting while 
roasted chestnuts. Ancro Amt 
with what an English accent General Ca 
how he 


she 


was 


with 


monkies like 


. ] 
tLICAN tells 


vaigenae repeated his lesson, and 


would have abused the confidence his 
constituents had he been elected We 
eannot refrain from the following ex- 
tract :— 

“Upon a careful review of all the circun 
stances—the debate in the Assembly, the 
speeches of Cavaignac and ULamartine, and 
other leaders of the Democrati party, aud the 


leading articles in the Paris press, very littl 
donbt will be entertained that the px y of 
Louis Napoleon and his ministers is essentially 
the same as that of Cavalgnac would have been, 
had he been elevated to the Presidental chan 
in lieu of Louis Napoleon. Cavaignac has more 
than once in the Assembly declared, that France 


¢ 
mwers O1 


st the great pe 
England was the only great 


inust have an among 


Europe, and 


ally 
that 


power with which an alliance could be tormed 
In this matter Cavaignac has only been the 
spokesman of his party, and has been tully 
| supported in his views by the leading organs 
of public opinion. Moreover, he has expressed 
his decided couviction, that it would have been 
the he ight of folly for France, to attempt | 
liberation of the peo ple of It tly, Ge rmanv, & 
the yoke of their tyrants The peame, 
says he, would have resisted foreign interf 
rence, and rallied round the ancient authoritice 
aud Franee would have stood alone in a war 


igainst all Europe.” 


The omissions in the argument of M 











Soulé are two-fold: 
fails to describe the mischief now threat- 
ening Europe and the world in all its | 


deformity ; 
not give the whole of the reasons 
nor, indeed, the main reason why the peo- 
ple and government of the United States 
should immediately come into action on 
the side of the popular movement. Kos- 
suth is liable to, and perhaps responsible 
for both criticisms on the short 
comings of intervention advocates [t is 
on these parts of the subject that we pro- 
to dwell 

We were not contented with the very 
modest way in which Kossuth put his 
ease originally, and wherein all his friends 
have followed him. He and they describe 
the crisis in Kurope to be a case of ix 
tion of national law. as where two nations 
a third has aided one of the 
That is the dry technical 
would bi 
the same in any kind of 
. war for ground, or the right 
to navigate a rivulet, or for 
ficant reasons as es 
or the caprice of ¢ 


does 


these 


pose 


ifrac- 


being at war, 
belli rerents 
and 


emergency 10 


statement, 
a war 
an inch of 
more Insigni 
. such 
courti r, to all 
sill humanity yet 
he exposed by reason of 
rives to kings 
perors, queens and popes to enslave and 
ill-treat it True it is that Kossuth and 
the rest add the moral element of the 
in miniature. They tell us that 
Russia aims at the dominion over Europe. 
and that she in her aid to Aus- 
h is henceforth but her province 
and th ‘Vy pr claim that self-covernment is 
in danger But from all these stat 
the real de pth of the ini juity of Russian 
found that ini 
consists in its being the 


tress. 
which, even in this age 
iffers itself 


th permission it 


is selfish 


tria whie 
‘ments 


intervention is not to be 


rity 


{Ulty 
envelopment or a Cc 
irchs of Kurope 
] 


compl tt 
of all the 
without one 
tion, (and now inel President of 
France.) proceeding upon a formed design 
and by to de Stroy repre sentative 
government The struggle of E 
as well as past, is a final stru cle 


death 
petween Se If rovernment al d s] wery 


mspiracy 
eCXCeDd 


moni 


ca 
udading the 


system, 
trope, 
coming 


of opp a8 it is the 


site prin 
it : the pre samptao is attempt of tyrants 
to put a chain on the 
bodies of the whole 
can measure this measureless crime, 
can ascend to the height of its malice, or 


us the 
Who 


who 


souls is well 
human race 
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in the first place, he | 
| ful consequences ? 


and in the second place, he | 


dese riptive ot 
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describe its infernal nature. and its dread- 
And yet such is the 

write and read. the 
and the mighty 
his blessing and 


and 
parties are 


issue, while we 
in presence, 
actors ap veal to God for 
[f our 


a project cle 


for deliverance 


antipathies were 
inflamed by 


] negro usurpation 


of the same character, America would 
have been first in and last out of the bat- 
tle-field; if our religion were at stake 


] 


shame would 


against an audacious pag: 


require us to interpose 
in who dared to 
Christianity, and 
ut would shouttothe 
But here is a us in 


threaten the existence of 
not a woman or child |} 


rescue ‘tually before 


jeopardy the greatest temporal concern of 
man, inferion ine to his salvation. And 


hundreds of millions, the inhabitants of 
two continents, Asia as well 
are to be into the 


which there is no hope 


Europe, 
darkness from 
We are actus uly 
it at such a spectacle, for Americans, 
with their advantages, know the 
scenes of Europe, and learn their mean- 
as the same number of men 
any where else Let us examine this 
matter first. and afterwards we will sub- 
mit to a rigorous self-examination 
than has been yet attempt d. so as to de- 


thrust 


prese! : 
more of 


Ing’ as soon 


more 


fine our duty as freemen to the sufferers, 
vhere sacrifice is apparently so near at 


hand 
This wholesale 
of any kind, except despotism, is not of 
rec nt date. though | Cut efully assisted by 
the events since Ls4s. For fift ty ve ars it 
h is been advancing l pon the Old W orld, 
which can 
the 


attack on covernment 


ind upon us, by regular stages 
he specifically traced The 

system lies in the treaties of Vienna of 
after the downfall Bonaparte, 
when the innounced the saeri- 


root of 
1815, 


vy were the vy cegerants 
and 
generations of 
men among them, ac to which di- 
appointment, and in the right, 
they cut up the territories of Europe, and 


dynasties 
leo openly, that t] e) 
of God, who had. in his wisdom 
goodness, parcelled out the 
ording 


vin Cc same 


elsewhere. with what the editor of the 
Patrie recently called the sacred sword, 
‘la sainte Enée? The Congress of Vienna 


f 
hal 


Was a Canal 
‘ 
i 


f monarchs, and the precur- 
| meetings, at various 
time, in 
s have 


; all sucu royal 


Sor ot 
: ] ; ] . + 
intervals down to the present 

itrary measure 


vhich the most ar] 


heen taken to r press the rising spirit of 
liberty, contrary to the 


wishes of the 
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people, and the whole doctrine of popular 
rights. A common danger made kings 
unite in the common cause of universal 
oppression. That pernicious and unpre- 
cedented notion, which has not even yet 


attained its stature, which grows giganti- | 


cally while men sleep, was soon to be an- 
nounced that every monarch of the league 
had a copartnership right and duty, as 
well as an individual right and duty, to 
keep down popular free dom. If the peo- 


ple of the United States do not bestir | 


themselves, they have every reason to 
dread the personal application of this 
notion. Let us not anticipate ; but ra- 
ther give a short narrative of the en- 
croachments in their order, which make 
up the first step in the “ Royal Progress” 
upon the necks of Europeans. We only 
state the leading principles and facts 

I. The treaty of the Holy Alliance 
was agreed to at Paris, by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, and ratified, as we shall 
see immediately, by England. This treaty 
is compar: atively unknown in the United 
States 
the six thousand State and Federal legis- 
lators in the Union, not one-tenth have 
ever seen it: perhaps not one in one hun- 
dred. Therefore we reproduce it entire, 
as well for reference as for instruction. 
TREATY OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

In the name of the most holy and indivisible 
Trinity, Their Majesties, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of Prussia, and the 


Russia, in consequence of the great events 


which have signalized in Europe the course of 


the three last years, and yet more especially on 
account of the multiplied blessings which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to shower upon 
all states of which the governments have put 
their trust in it alone ;—having arrived at the 


It is not rash to state that out of 


Emperor of 


firm conviction that it is necessary for the pow- | 


ers to guard the policy followed in their mutual 
relations, upon the sublime truths revealed to 
us by the ete ri il re pligion of the Saviour God: 
Dec lare sole monly , that this, their present ac 
has no other obje ct than to make manifest, sa 
the whole universe, their unalterable determin- 
ation to take for their single rule of conduct, 
whether in the administration of their 
tive states, or in their political relations with 
every other government the precepts of this 
holy reli gion j—precepts of justice, charity, and 
which far from being singly applicable 


re spec- 


peace, 
to private life, ought, on the contrary, to influ- 
ence, directly, the resolutions of princes, and 


to guide all their measures, as being the only 
means for consolidating human institutions, ; 
for remedying their imperfections. 

In consequence, their Majesties have agreed 


upon the 


and 


following articles :— 





? 
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Art. 1. In conformity with the words of the 
Holy Scriptures, which command all men to re- 
gard themselves as brothers, the three contract- 
ing monarchs will continue united by bands of 
true and indissoluble confraternity, and re sgard- 
ing themselves as members of one family, ‘the "y 
will lend to each other, on every occasion, and 
in every place, assistance and succor. Re- 
garding themselves, towards their subjects and 
their armie Ss, as fathers of a family, they will 
guide them in the same spirit of fraternity with 
which they are themselves animated, for the 
protection of the religion of peace and of justice. 

Art. 2. In consequence, the only principle 
acknowledged by said governments, or by their 
subjects, shall be that of tendering to each 
other mutual service, and to evince at all times, 
by an unalterable goodness, that mutual affec- 
tion with which it is their duty to be animated ; 
considering themselves always in no other 
light than as members of one Christian family. 
The three allied princes consider themselves as 
Providence to govern three 
branches of one family ; to wit: Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia: confessing hereby that the 
Christian nation, of which they and their peo- 
ple make parts, has in reality no other sover- 
eign than Him to whom alone belongs, in abso- 
lute property, omnipotence, since in Him alone 


appointed by 


are found the treasures of love, of science, and 
of infinite wisdom ;—that is to say, God, our 
Divine Saviour Jesus Christ, the son of the Most 


High, the Word of Life. Their way is to re- 
commend, in consequence, with the most ten- 
der solicitude, to their people, and as the only 
means of enjoying that peace which springs 
from a good conscience, and which alone is 
lasting, to fortify themse ive *s every day more 


and more in the exercise of those duties which 


the Divine Saviour has taught to men. 

Art. 3. All the who will 
avow the sacred principles which have dictate “dl 
the present act, and who will thus recognize 
how important it is for the happiness of nations, 
so long agitated, that these truths should exer- 
cise henceforth over the destinies of men all the 
the influence which properly belongs to them, 
will be received with as much solicitude as 
affection into the present holy alliance. 

Made triple and signed at Paris, in the year 
of grace 1815, 16-26 Septe mber. 

Signed and sealed, 


powers solemnly 


FRANCIS, 
WILLIAM, 
ALEXANDER. 


We have also England’s adhesion. by 
this letter from the Prince Regent, after- 
vices 


wards George IV., to which his 

give great unction. So, too, King Louis 

XVIII expressed his gratitude under 

God for his restoration. 
Cartton House, 6th Oct., 1815. 

Sir, my Brother and Cousin: 

I have had the honor of receiving your 
Imperial Majesty's letter, together with the 
copy of the treaty signed by your Maj: sty 
and your august allies at Paris, on the 26th of 


September. 
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As the forms of the British Constitution, 
which I am called upon to administer in the 
name and on the behalf of the King, my father, 
preclude me from acceding formally to this 
treaty in the shape in which it has been pre- 
sented to me, I adopt this course of conveying 
to the august sovereigns who have signed it, my 
entire concurrence in the principles they have 
laid down, of making the divine precepts of 
the Christian religion 
their conduct in all their 
political, and 
ought ever to subsist between all Christian na- 
tions, and it will be always my earnest endea- 
vor to regulate my conduct in the station in 
which Divine Providence has vouchsafed to 
place me, 
operate with my august allies in all measures 
which may be likely to contribute to the peace 
and h ippiness of mankind. 

With the most unalterable 

friendship and affection, 
I am, Sir, my brother and cousin, 
Your Imperial Majesty’s good brother 
and cousin, gt 


relations, social and 


of 


sentiments 


Georce P. R 
To his Imperial Majesty the 
Austria. 


Emperor of 


Pursuant to the treaty -.of 
Alliance, the Congress met at Vienna, 
from Ist November to 10th June, 1815. 
The emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, many grand dukes, 
eign dukes, etc., were present, as well 
the most eminent statesmen of Europe. 
Metternich presided ; Wellington and 
Castlereagh represented Great Britain ; 
Gentz drew up the protocols The return 
of Bonaparte from Elba found the Con- 
gress in the midst of disputes, which 
were, however. quickly reconciled by its 
fears, and it united in the one purpose of 
depriving France of all power to make 
any future conquests. Suddenly, on 10th 
June, 1815, the treaty of 121 articles was 
signed and delivered, adopting legitimacy 
as the basis for the political European 
Kach of - parties obtained 
territory and power; but Russia domina- 
ted on land by the acquisition of Poland, 
and England was left of the 
seas. Their fates were there consolidated, 
and must ever remain till the joint 
catastrophe 

in October 


the Holy 


sover- 


system 


mistress 
sO 
and November, 1813. sat 
the Congress of Aix la Chapelle. It de 
ereed the withdrawal of the 150,000 
Knglish. Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
troops, which formed the army of occupa- 


tion of France, and admitted the king 
into the Holy Alliance. On the 15th 


the invariable rule of | 


of cementing the union which | 


by these sacred maxims, and to co- | 


| gent 
; 
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November, 1818, the five allies issued the 
proclamation which echoed the original 
treaty of Paris, of 1814, said to have 
been drawn by Alexander. Both the 
documents abound in political and reli- 
gious sentiments. The sovereigns separ- 


ate themselves wholly from the “people, so 


as to form a person: il alliance, and to be 
ready to attack any nation of a different 
political creed. The conquest of Aix la 
Ch: apelle prepare 1 the way for a system 


| of intervention which was fi lly developed 


afterwards at Troppan, Laybach and Ve- 
rona, Following the example of the 
Prince Regent in respect to the treaty of 
Paris, the king of France became = 
personally a party to the Holy Alliance 


| and not as chief of the state, which want 


invention on the part of both prince re- 
and to delude their re- 
spective subjects, and stand well with the 
allies. From this treaty date the deci- 
sive measures of the Russian government 
against the people, and : against the liber ral 
whieh came from France. And 
there the kings of Russia and Austria 
manifested an eager desire to suppress all 
popular rights, and especially representa- 
tive governments. 

There were three congresses held at 
short intervals afterwards, at Troppan, 
Laybach and Verona, to regulate the af- 
fairs of Europe in general. The Con- 
gress of Troppan lasted from October to 
December, ir 20, and was held on account 
of the revolutions in Spain and Portugal. 
When the war of Naples broke out, it 
was transferred to Laybach. At Troppan 
the right of intervention among the mem- 
bers of the league, for each other and 
against their subjects, was agreed on, and 
at Lavina, ts in 1821. it wi as dip lomatically 
interpolated into the international code. 
The allied powers issued : Brig 
against Naples occupied I Naples, Sicily 
and Piedmont with Austrian troops, 
and abolished the Spanish constitution 
there If Austria had failed, Russia 
was ready in 1821, as in 1849, to march 
her armies, then moving through Hun- 
gary, upon Italy. The two emperors 
concluded the C ongress of Laybach | 2th 
May, 1821, by a manifesto, in which 
they declared that the justice and dis- 
interestedness which had guided the 
councils of the monarchs there represen- 
ted, would always be the rule of their 


sovere ign 


ideas 
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political conduct. Among the character- 





in Europe. 


| There is nothing in this historical reswme 


istic incidents of this earn there 
were the speeches made, one by the Em- | 
peror of Austria, and the other by the | 


Emperor of Russia, both of which should | 


be more generally held up to observation 
He of Austria addressed the professors 
of a public seminary at Laybach, to the 
effect that they should be careful not to 
teach the pupils too much, as he did not 
want learned or scientific men, but obedi- 
ent subjects. He of Russia, also spoke 
sentiments which have 
mortal reprobation of Mr. Webster. 
the latter’s speech on the appropriation 
for a special agent to Greece, in 1824, is 
to be found an account of the Czar 
ander’s interview with M. Chateaubriand, 
which the French minister thought so 
precious that he ran home to put it im- 
me dis ate ‘ly upon record. The gist ot th: at 
speech was that hereafter there was to be 
a solidarity of despotism for Europe 
monarch was to rule for himself alone, 
but for the joint benefit. The 
force 
the command of 
ple manifested any 
Even in the 
against Turkey, 
tagonized with the 


each, whenever the peo- 
disposition to rebel. 
of Greece in revolt 
where the Christian an- 
Mahomedan religion, 


case 


the political considerations dominated 
all others, and the land of Solon, Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates and Homer, was anath- 
ematized as a firebrand, to be extinguished 
utterly, rather than that civilized Europs 
should take up her cause against the Sul- 
tan 


The two emperors concluded at Lay- 
bach to hold another congress upon the 
state of the Continent, in 1822, at Flor- 
ence. But Verona was afterwards sub- 
stituted, and immortalized by the doings 
of the congress, which 
to December. considering the political 
condition of Spain and Portugal, Italy 
and Greece. The conclusions of that 
congress have, by some means, transpired, 
and the following secret treaty embodies 
the royal w/timatum, which we may short- 
ly see thrust upon the different European 
nations; or, at least, attempted. It isa 
monstrous compact ; oad. nevertheless, it 


received the im- | 


Tn | 


| the 


sat from October | 
} own 
| In const quence, 


is the one to which the hearts of the des- 


pots in power, including Louis Napoleon, 
have profoundly responded, and are, day 
after day, responding, to the very letter 


so calculated to rouse the indignation of 
our people, without distinction of party. 


[1822.] 


THE SECRET TREATY OF VERONA, IN ADDI- 
TION TO THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 

Tue undersigned, specially authorized to 

make some additions to the treaty of the Holy 


Alliance, having exchanged their powers, agree 


| on what follows: 


Art. 1. The high contracting parties, con- 
vinced that the system of represent ative gov- 
|ernment is equally inconsistent with mon- 


Alex- | 


archial principles, as is the doctrine of popular 


sovereignty with that of Divine right, pledge 
themselves mutually to each other, in the most 
| solemn manner, to exert all their efforts to an- 
uihilate representative government in all coun- 
tries of Europe in which it may exist, and to 


prevent its introduction in states where it is 


now unknown. 
Art. 2. As it cannot be 


doubted that the lib- 


no | erty of the press constitutes the most powerfu 
| of the means employed by the 

fenders of : 
armed | 


and the treasure of all, should be at | 


pretended de- 
rights of the 
rights of princes, the high contracting parti 

pledge their fait h 


the nations against 


} 


reciproc: ally to ad lopt all 


| measures préper for its suppression, not only in 


their own dominions, but throughout the rest 
of Europe. 

Art. 3. Convinced that the principles of 1 
gcion contribute most powertully to maintain 
nations in that state ene obedience which 


rh contracting 
Intention to sus- 


the *y owe to their princes, the hig 
partie s sabia that it is thei ir 
tain in their respective dominions such mea- 


sures as the clergy may adopt for the strength 
ening of their interests, intimately associated 
as these are with the autho rity of princes 
The high contracting parties offer, in addition, 


their common thanks to the Pope for all that he 
for them, and solicit his con- 
tinued coéperation with 


ione 


has already ( 
the ir views for the sul - 


ugation ot nations. 


Art. 4. Th » hig 
ding to France the charg 


rh contracting ae s in confi- 


‘ 


re of bringing them [viz.: 


engage to assist her in 


whi h 


nations.] to order, 
the undertaking, after the mode 
least calculated to compromise them with their 
and with the people of France. 
they bind themselves to furnish 


appears 
people, 


a subsidy from their respective empires, to th: 


amount of 20,000,000 francs. The same to dat 


from the signature of this treaty until the close 
of the war. 

Art. 5. Inthe view of establishing throughout 
the peninsula [of Spain and Portugal] the orde: 


of things which existed prior to the revolution 
of Cadiz re the full exeeution ol 
the articles of this treaty, the high contracting 
parties exchang with their faith, 
that,until the accomplishment of the objects now 
expressed, and setting aside all other purposes of 
measures thereafter to be 


and also to secu 


ear h other 


utility, and all other 
taken, they will, with the shortest possible de- 
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lay, address instructions to all the constituted 
authorities within their own states, and to all 
their agents in fore ‘ign countries, so that a per- | 
fect convexity may be established for forward- 
ing the accomplishment of the views set forth 
in this et aty. 

Art. This treaty shall be renewed, with 
such ieneas as altering circumstances may 
necessitate, either in a future congress, or at the 
court of some one of the contracting parties. 

Art. 7. The present treaty shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications exchanged at Paris, within 
the delay of six months. 


Done at Verona, 22d November, 1822. 


METTERNICH, 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 
BENSTEL, 
NESSELRODE. 


Austria, 
k rance, 
Prussia, 
Russia, 


Signed for 
ae 


“és ac 


This document is a whole bar’s length | 
beyond its antecedents The right of 
armed intervention was never before so | 
distinctly announced, and the compact 
never so bluntly proclaimed by the allies: | 
—never were the rights of the pe ople to | 
representative government, to liberty of 
the press, and to freedom of conscience, 
at naught. The war 
of France against Spain, in 1823, was a 
consequence of this and the 
allies permitted the terrible strife to go 
on between Greece and Turkey, for sev- 
eral years, rather than countenance re- 
bellion, until the sensibilities of the whole 
world were enlisted on the side of the 
former. In 1824 it was a question of 
intervention between Spain and her South 
American Colonies ; but no congress was 
ultimate ly held on the subject. 

In December Nicholas mounted 
the throne of Russia, and gave additional 
momentum to the projects of the allies by 
his foree of character. He encountered 
a conspiracy immediately, and shot or 
exiled all the leaders. He is probably 
the mental as he is the physical superior 
of the maudlin set of kings who are con- | 
temporary. He surpasses even his ~ 
ther, Alexander, in the qualities of 
tyrant, and has reduced his ealeurees | 
empire to the condition of a camp. It is | 
very improbable that he knows anything | 
at all of the fundamental changes made 
in his own destiny, as well as in that of 
the world generally, by the events of our 
revolution. We do not concur in any of 
the compliments which it is the fashion to 
pay the Czar; and we look down on his 
whole benighted government and people 
as a mere politic ‘al machine, more infer- 


so outrageously set 


CONnLTEeSS ; 


1825, 


cause 


| of Ens 
| able, 

} and Nicholas. 
| power—that of Russia limited in comparison, and 


| authority as regards their monarchs. 


|} ed and robbed and slain. 


| governmental 


| for both Russia and En 


| and riches of the oligarchy, 
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nal than any other of the sort, because 
more extensive.* 





* Our contributor is of that honored few whose 
opinions, however occasionally erratic always 
merit publicity, because, where we most differ 
from them, we can differ from them publicly. and 
advance, instead of checking the argument. Where 
all are murderers banded together for a common 
crime, it is a sentimental madness to compliment 
this or that assailant as a good looking or agreeable 
mannered ruffian, and there our contributor is right. 
But at the same time it is erroneous to select one 
of the gang as more infernal than the rest because 
of the extentjof his “ pad;” if we may be permitted 
to use the only applicable vocabulary, that of thieves 
and assassins. If rascality were capable of be ing 
measured by the yard-stick and tape-line, or if we 
could ascertain to a decimal of three places the 
specific gravity of lead or quartz-rock by the Bible, 
and by an examination of our conscience, it might be 
very well to form a scale of areas and correspond- 
ing demonisms for monarckical Europe. But we 
doubt whether the theory will stand the test of 
philosophy or fact. The Russian regime is no 


| worse than any other European dynastic rule, ex- 
| cepting that it is more naked, more open, more 


above-board, that is more honest, and instead of 
| objecting to honesty in the matter of throat-cutting, 
we rather like it—rather prefer it. It is good for an 
enslaved nation to have the sword constantly at its 
throat, {or men habituated to nothing but the sword, 
will seize the , and seize it manfully. But 
the English regime with the sword uuder it ‘cloak, 
spouting mock “laws,” blessing eternally the 
people’s “ constitution,”” which has not, and never 
since Oliver Cromwell's death had an existence, 
whispering honeyed words and yet assassinating 
in the dark, thieving with « glove on, starving by 


sword 


| enactments, murdering by wholesale, and then gib- 


g over the dead, be- 
more 
there re ally 
the two 


in is intinitely more infernal, 
cowardly and more devilish. Nor is 
the smallest other difference between 
The personal Brunswick on the throne 
gland is about « > personal Roman- 
off on that of Russia is a quantity—both are vari- 
witness George III. and Victoria, Paul 
The oligarchy of England is greatin 





as 


these again are variable in the extent of their 
But the royal 
family and oligarchy of Russia are taken together, 
exactly homugenous with and equal to the oligarchy 
and royal family of England taken together. In 
each country these form the coterie of plunder. 
The outside people are regarded by each coterie as 
equally sertish, equally chattel, equally to be work- 
To them it matters no- 
thing how the “high contracting parties” of oligarchy 
and royai member of it, divide the power and the 
plunder between them. The people get none of 
the power—they pay all the plunder. In fact, the 
equation if we may borrow the 
hieroglyphics of algebraists), is identical 
gland. It is a simple equa- 
tion of two variable quantities, and may be con- 
densed into a formula tor pocket politicians thus ; 


talismanic | 


X * Y = anything you like, 


which may read for Russia thus: “The rule and 
riches of the Romanoffs, in addition to ditto assistant 
oligarchy, is equal to all whichjcan be squeezed out 
of the people ; ’ and for England thus: “The rule 
in addition to ditto of 
the House of Brunswick is equal to precisely the 
same incharacter, and much more in quantity.” The 
only difference is the manner of the thing, and the 
division of the plunder. So far for the philosophy 
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In 1830 legitimacy was dethroned in 
France with a very little struggle, and 
Charles X. gave place to Louis p hilippe, 
a different, but as desperate a juggler as 
Nicholas. He was the author of the 
juste milieu, and a wholesale buyer and 
seller of votes and offices. He was am- 
bitious of the title of “the Napoleon of 
Peace,” and retained it eighteen years by 
keeping all the water possib le in the boil- 


| . 
existed 


ers of state. His successor is attituden- 
izing as “the Napoleon of War,” with | 
his “toot on the safety-valve, and will 


probably disappear from the scene on 
shorter notice. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, then, 
almost unbri ken pear 


Europe. The people have been slee ping | 


of the affair ; and, meta our frien: 
promise. we, on some future day, taking into con 
sideration the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the English middle and less than middle classes, 
beyond the poor ignorant Muscovite Boer, or so! 
dier, or delving Calmuck, or reiving Kozak, we 
mean to show that the English regime is infinitely 
more infernal, more cruel and more blasphemous 
than the Russian; and that the English people, 
considering that with their knowledge and their 
sort of refinement, they are still so wedded to the 
most contemptible and disgusting servitude ; and 
that with their permitted “freedom of the press,” 
when it holds its tongue or speaks respectfully. 
with their “blessed constitution,” which they do 
not enjoy a hair of, their “habeas corpus,” 

has been taken from them again and ag and 
again, and as often restored without a e in 
stance of resistance to its removal, or daring to ask 
its restoration—we mean to show that this Eng. 
lish people who now so cruelly ridicule the true 
democracy of the rest of Europe, for submission 
after years on years of battle, and sneer even at 
this of America, is the meanest, most worthless, 
most hood-winked, most-led-by-the most Mrs. 
Victoria and baby and royalty worshipping, most 
unmanly, most insensible to liberty, and beyond all 
whooping the most unworthy of hberty, of any in 
all Europe ; beside whom the Han by the desolate 
Danube. or the free mountaineer of Norwegian ice- 
bergs, stinking with bears grease and seal-oil, is as 
a God. 

Bat, in mere fact, the admeasurement of rascality 
by the yard-stick, which our friend has bestowed 
on Rassiai s utterly erroneous. The extent of the 
English regime is as great, if not greater than that 
of Russia. 
abominably tyrannized as the British possessions in 
Europe, viz. Ceylon, the Ionian Islands, Malta, &c. 
Ireland, alsoin Europe (it is necessary to recall the 
fact). is too hideous a spectacle ofBritish cruelty to 
dwell ontamely. The peasants of Russia are just 
as happy and as physically comfortable 
as the settlers ofthe Cape. of New Zea 
and much better than the Cana 
Siberia is not as bad, 
the British penal 








n 


nose 


well a 
land, ‘Australia, 
dians were till very lately. 
nor anything as bad, as 
colonies of Van Dieman’s Land, 
Bermudas, &c., where political recusants are also 
sent. The state of Ceylon and the Cingalese under 
British rule is so frightial that «members of parlia- 
ment’’ are bought off from alluding to it, 


iil 
ime 


| copartnership kingdoms 
‘e has prevailed i in | 


Inot fulfil his | 
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the sleep of death, which their tyrants 
took care should not be disturbed. The 
press had been muzzled, religion had been 
an affair of state, and a means of oppres- 
sion; and representative government had 
become a sham, a delusion and a snare. 
By this narrative, and quotation of 
documents, it is made sufficiently to ap- 
pear that since 1815. up to 1848, there 
had been successive stages of a regular 
war of extermination upon popular free- 
dom, or in other words, the people only 
in a state of absolute servitude. 
Three parts comprise the theory of this 
usurpation, which was only limited to the 
First, it is de- 
er that all rights belong to the kings 
by divine appointment. The people have 


of the British crown. The poisoning (we beg par- 


| don) the policy of the same in China, and its estab 


which | 


| the 


| death, or 


No part of the Russian dominions is so | 


and as | 
| the most brazen hypocrisy, 


| low. 


Norfolk Island, the | 


and so } 


with the recent Bornean and Sarawak acquisitions | 


only 


Irish 


lishment in Hong Kong, with a bishop, need 
mention. Then remember the exports of the 
and the sufferings of the working British peo} 
themselves, and all India up to Bucharia and Tar 


tary in Central Asia, and the method of that rale, 











to which Russian is a blessing so great, that the 
hundred nations under the great British flag there 
jump to their feet in joy, and clap their hands at 
the name of the Czar, as at that of a redeeming 
messiah; and then compute the relative extent of 
Russian and English sway. Russia in Europe 
numbers some sixty-five millions of white men 


England in Europe — some thirty-two mil 
America more millions, in Australia more 
in the Cape, "Now Zealand, &c., more mil 
men. The extentof Russia in Asia, 
and of England in Asia, are equally unknown to the 
general public. That of Russia is kept 
that of England in the peninsula of India alone is 
acknowledged by the English Government to ex 
tend to one bundred and forty millions of Asiatics, 
not one of whom have a vote, or a gun, or a rood of 
earth, or a roof they can call the or a rag to 
cover their loins, or a single thing we call a 

right. 

They live and grow opium and rice and ¢ 
their owners to live on, and their neighbors to die 
on; and when they get too numerous by re 
propagation of the species and will not show 
fight. and so get shot or sabred off inthe 1 
are packed alive in ships and either smothered to 
transported to the British West Indian 
Islands, there to be sold for what they are worth, 
to negroes, to blessedly emancipated negroes, who 
will not work, but who own c hat is Hindoo, 
or Asiatic, or almost white slaves, to grow pumpkin 


lions—in 
millions, i 
lions of white 


secret; 


1r own, 


otton, for 
ason of 


' 
mass—tne, 


oolies, t 


for the dear little African piccanninnies,—“ Little 
black lillies! rising their heads again.’’—In ex 
tent we think it a fair problem, therefore, which 


is, the most imperial bondage, Russian or Eng 
lish—for in pure and unadalterated rascality, 
with the addition of the most consummate lying, 

and the most extra- 
ordinary cant, the English beat the Russian all hol- 
If any man prefers to be stabbed in the dark 
and when he least suspects it, to being plainly and 
openly brought up for execution and honestly de- 
collated, let him place himself under the protection 
of the British flag. If not let him go to Siberia. 
We would—but taste on such subjects is every- 
thing.—E pb. 
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no rights at all; and what liberty had 
ever belonged to them at any time was a 
mere gift of good pleasure from the sov- 
ereign whom. God anointed. 
that the kings were bound by their duty 
to Heaven to unite for the defence of the 
royal prerogative against all infractions 
whatever by the pe ople, peaceable or for- 
cible, and would support each other in all 
cases of popular pressure or rebellion, by 


force of arms. Third, that the kings 


must retract all such privileges as the | 


right of representation, acquired by the 
people of France in 1789, and at other 
periods in Germany and Italy; all free- 
dom of writing, speaking, or of conscience, 
so as to make the mass the slaves and 
tools of absolute power 

II. Thus stood the 
people, theoretically, in and the 
state of fact approached the exigency of 
the doctrine. That convulsion which 
made 1848 forever memorable in human 


1848, 


Second, | 


| ther 


condition of the |‘ 
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continued the war by using all the arts of 
conception, and at Vil: agos, 13th August, 
1849, was consummated the purchase of 
the military Dictator of Hungary, Georgy, 
who for money and honors which cannot 
purchase fame or happiness for the traitor, 
sold the confidence, the cause and the 
destiny of his countrymen. It is useless 
to dwell upon that de :plorable event far- 
than to note the codperation of 
England. Ten days before the capitula- 


and Windischgratz, with autograph letters, which 
were delivered by an envoy extraordinary to the 
conquerors of the revolutions at Milan, at Prague, 


} and at Vienna. 


| the Emper 


annals, commencing at Paris, and making | 


the cireuit of the other capitals, gave the 
people a glimpse of popular institutions. 
Constitutions, in liberal forms, were of- 
fered and accepted by the people of Vi- 
enna, Berlin, N: aples, and other chief cities, 
But these constitutions were as speedily 
overthrown by their guilty authors, when 
the r: ge of the people h: id been mitigated 
hy false promises, or broken by 
The status of 1847 prevails by fraud 
and violence now, over all Europe. Hun- 
gary made three memorable campaigns 
tor her charter: in the two first, her for- 
one to Six, and yet 
umphed ; but in the last, with less dispro- 
portion of forces, she found a traitor 
among her own children, and at the head 
of her armies, who sold his country. In 
that great and glorious war Russia poured 
into Austria and Hungary the hordes of 
Cossacks and Muscovites which she holds 
always ready to precipitate upon the lib- 
erties of Europe. The Czar began his 
campaign by that infamous proclamation 
whieh commences with—* Whereas cer- 


force 


Ces 


were 


| Nicholas congratulates the 


tain disturbances have broken out in the | 


and ends with the 
God is with us! 


south-west of Europe,” 
sacriligious assertion—* 
give ear and obey, oh! 

is with us! 


you resist, God is with us.’’* 


The Czar 
* The Emperor of Russia sent his decorations to 
the three Austrian generals, Radetsky, Jellachich | 
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ye people, (God | 
You will be conquered if | 


she tr. | ly expressive. The 


The following translation from the French ori- 
ginal, is a specimen calculated to produce profound 
reflections : 


*‘ Monsieur Field-Marsha 


I have tearned that the 
pied by the brave and fait 


ul Princ: 
ity of Vienna has been occu- 
hful troops which your master, 
, confided to you as commander-in-chief. 
Worthy of their ancient reputation, and of their noble 
general, these troops have overcome the criminal resis- 
tance of an anarchical faction, which has dared to plant 


de Windischgratz: 
















the flag of revolution in the capital of Austria. You 
will overcome also that anarchical faction at the other 
points of the Empire where it shows itself, « i ee will 
nave complet. 1 there with your brave cor nionsin 
arms, in the most brilliant style, the services which you 
have alre ady rendered to the European cause, in reéstab- 


ralitey 
ty. 





lishing order 1 
The glory of the Austrian army, and of its distin- 
uished leaders, will inspi: always with the liveli- 
and | cannot refrain from the pk 


g e me 
est interest, 





renewing xpression of my satisfaction in sending 
you the insignia of my order of Saint Andrew, set in 
diamonds. 

I desire, M. Field-Marshal, in giving you the first of my 
decorations, to demonstrate my high personal esteem 


for the splendid and chivalrous qualities by which you 
have distinguished yourself, 
Yours, sincerely devoted, 
(Signed) NICHOLAS. 
TarKO-SELO, 10th Nov., 1848.” 

This Russian decoration and letter are complete- 
people of Vienna had dared 
to raise the standard of revolution against an abso- 
Inte monarch; it is the flag of the people that 
Austrian general for 
having prostrated, and he hopes that the latter will 
rvices already rendered to the Eu- 
ropean cause by ove rthrowing anare hy at every 
point where it manifested itself. It was not possi- 
ble to testify more openly the Czar’s hatred for the 
revolution, nor to unveil more cle sarly the design 
he entertains to crush it everywhere. It is the 
European cause of which he constitutes bimself 
the guardian, at id confers his praises and rewards 
for services rend ered by Austrian generals in its 
behalf—that cause is the cause of absolutism 
against revol lution ~of monarchs against the peo- 
ple. This the Czar systematically perceived. He 
wrote, shortly after ‘these letters, the following 
declaration of his intention to intervene in Ger- 
many, as well as Austria: 


complete his se 


“T wi — suffer the rebellious people to deprive my 
well-beloved relative (Frederic 1V.) of one single rig ght, 
nor of any of his power. f necsssary to protect him, 
I will send him on the spot, 500,000 of my brave soldiers, 
to establish order in Prussia,” 


And half a million of Cossacks were ready 
to march, accordingly, on Thibet. 


isure of 


' 


ee 





tes 


Ra 
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tion to Paskiewitch, the fact was predicted 
by the Princess Lieven, at London, in 
high circles of fashion and diplomacy. 
She is the friend of Guizot, and an agent | : 
of Nicholas, and she was not idle in| 
England, where she was patronized by the 
aristocracy, and probably shared her in- | 
formation with or obtained it from the 
British government. Again, a very few 
months after the catastrophe, the Brit- 
ish bankers of the United States. Bar- 
ing’s, Brothers, advertised subscriptions | 
to a Russian loan of twenty-seven and 
a half millions of dollars, which was | 
quadrup = within the hour after the 
books were e opene id. Three-fourths of the 
sums offe ae had to be rejected, and the | 
residue apportioned. Soon after all this, | 
followed a adoption of a grand com- 
merci:l treaty between Engl: nd and Rus- 
sia, which te effect the same day that 
the last vestiges of Poland were blotted 
from the map of Europe, January, 
1851.* By that treaty the duties on 


\ Rusei ated E ng] land are natural allies. We 
anderstand that this is not the prevalent idea; but | 
it is not the less well founded. It is true that Mr. 
Cobden and the Manchester school protest against |} 
any such heresy, and it is probable that they would | 
not be without some influence on well meaning | 
people out of Parliament; but within the walls of | 
either House they can do nothing. In the so-called | 
Commons Mr. C. usually musters a corporal’s guard; 
more or less strong according to the indulgence of 
the nobles, whose delegates form six-sevenths of 
that body, and who sit exclusively in the Lords 
The repeal of the corn and navigation laws was 
effected because said nobles were disputing the | 
offices— thou chit w ould not make a ny diffi rence to 
their interests—and have a natural dislike to clamor. 
One of the —_— of their assent to the repeal 





having failed, they will very soon show that they 
appreciate thei ir interest, and De rby and D'Israeli 
will take compensation for the past and indemnity 
for the future. 


The tories, who are now in power, have been 


always stannch friends of the Autocrat. Their | 
organ, Blackwood, burns continual incense under | 


the idol’s nose. But thesame affinity pervades all | 
classes of the educated people, except the school 
aforesaid and its leader. We present two proots 
from opposite sides: one from an out and ont free- 
trader; the other from a rabid prote ctionist. Our 
quotations shall be trom M‘Cullough and from 
Alison: 

“Instead of being enemies or estranged from | 
each other, there are no two nations between whom i 
so intimate a friendship ought to prevail as Russia | 
and England. They have no really conflicting in- | 
terests. She cannot injure us, nor we her. The 
products of one country are admirably suited to the 
markets of the other; and a further modification of | 
protecting duties in Russia, accompanied as it | 
should be, by the adjustment of ouy regalations as | 
to corn and timber on sound principles, would add | 
prodigic usly to the intercourse between the two | 
and establish it on foundations not to be | 
2 Vol. M‘Cullough's Com. Dic. 613. 





countries, 
shaken.” 


Since these words were written, Russia has been | 


| fifty per cent. 


| the exclamation that “ 


| his fame in opposing 


| opinion of chartists. 


stitutions.” 





in Europe. 


Manchester, Sheffield. and Birmingham 
wares, were reduced about an average of 
And it is to be observed 
as a powerful piece of evidence of the 
complicity of England and Russia in 
the overthrow of Hungary, that in the 
debates in Parliament in June, 1850, not 


|a word of disapprobation of the conduct 
of the Czar fell from the lips of the minis- 
'try. And yet, for a 


time. not only the 
general public but the Hungarians, not 
only the Hungarians, but Kossuth, were 


| sophisticated with the idea that England 


was at least their friend, if she could not 
be their ally. England never had any 
intention of he Iping the helpless, especi: al- 
ly men struggling to be free. But by 
that very treason to humanity, so direful 


| in its effects, so cold and cowardly in its 


nature, England herself left forever the 
high pedestal in which she stood pre- 
eminent among the great powers of En- 
rope She will never, for the short and 
turbulent future before her, occupy more 


steadily holding out her lavish hand to British capid- 
ity. In 1837, a tariff was decreed by the Czar 
modifying the prohibitions and duties: 100 pro- 
hibited articles were admitted, and duties reduced. 
On 1st January, 1851, fifty per cent. was taken off 
the imports on many kinds of British goods ; and the 
last vestige of Poland, her frontier and custom 
houses were broken down to admit the whole line 
of usurers and shopkeepers to the filthy hag ¢f the 
demi-savages of the colossal empire, who will be 
pretty sure, however, to get the worst of it 

Alison says in his 4th volume of Modern Europe, 
having stated that the peculiarity of Russia is a 
want of coal, which is total, pre ceeds to congratulate 
herself thereon, and winds up quite a flourish, with 
the destinies of England and 
Russia are thus clearly traced out by the hand of 
nature.”’ 

Perhaps no better place than this note will off: 
for the recital of a couple of be of the utt 
unreliability of even the ar i-Russian party, con 
sisting of Mr. Cobden, and hi is friends of Manches 
ter, and Lord Dudley Stuart and Sir Benjamin 
Hall as political references. If there be a man in 
England, who will not be an obstacle tothe people 
upon the happening of the revolution at London 
(which is not remote), it is not Mr. C., who has ac 
cepted a pension of the third of a million sterling for 
his Anti-Corn Law service, and bought land with it, 
which puts him into the very class he has earned 
It is not Lord Dudley Stuart 
the white-crow nobleman, who has always been 
advocating Polish and Hungarian freedom, and did 
not flee from Kossuth at London or Southampton 
who thinkg he is in favor of democracy, but has no 
It is not Sir Benjamin Hall 
the other member for Marylebone, who is also an 
amateur professor of liberal opinions. These and 
all that kidney, will be swept away like weeds on 
the tide of a deep popular movement, for they would 
become suddenly conscientious about oaths ot 
allegiance, and dubious of any real advantages in : 
republic as compared with “our time bonored i 
These gentlemen choose to be always 
cleaning and repairing the old rotten edifice of con 
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than the rank of a third 


tal arena entirely. The Derby ministry 
will control her, till the outbursting of ¢ 


rate power, and | 
must shortly disappear from the continen- | 


revolution, or the incoming of the Frene a 


in either of which events, England will 
adopt republicanism, her colonies rich and 
remote will separate from her, and the 
British Islands, become a confederation 
of free states, devoted to 
and commerce. That she has stood 
long, no more proves her longer duration, 
than the attaining age of 
and ten, proves that a man will always 
continue; but the contrary. 

III. After the subjugation of Hungary, 


the three-score 


the emperors and kings held conferences | 


away like 
| 


and rub and scrub 
the crawfish is the 
They have the portentous 


monareby, 
for =e 


stitational 
other fogies, 


model of 
} 


a locomoti 


air of business, when i the y are doing nothing; and 
the most reluctant stride you can find in the popular 
ranks. The only place they are fit for is the cabinet 


ains 


of fossils among antidiluvian rem They are 
not found in Webster. Walker, or eve n Dr. John 
son; for every dictionary has it that a leader of the 


;. whe reas these are 
catch up, 


coes bet ior 
s follow ihtie 


people is one who 


leaders who alway never 


shout out their supplications against rashness and | 


the enemy, ina tone thathas been hitherto mistaken 
for that of legitimate command, and can’t be got 
within beat of drum, where there is danger. After 
a battle and avictory, they reappear from the bushes, 
with their ane mns n or bloody, or both, accord- 
ing to cireuamstances, baving hacked the slain, and, 


in fact, out Hackete ‘d Hacket, in Fat Jack. Buta 
] 


truce to “ye olde fogies” of whom, we ourselves 
have legions, and to spare, and let us to the anec 
dotes 

The writer was present at the Whitehouse Tav. | 
ern. in Islington, in July, 1848, at a universal sul 
frage dinner given by the Marylebone electors to 
Stuart and Hall, their representatives. The in 
vitation was general, the dinner public, its political 
object announced in large letters, and the tickets | 
one dollar. Four hundred employers sat down at 
the tables, and Wil lis ums, M.P., presided. There 
was quite a mustering of liberals, including thefriend 
of man, George acne M.P., who stands on no 


but prefers black to any other shade: 
and naturally likes his op- 


distinction ; 
very pale gentleman, 
posite color. 


“In jarring contrasts, lieth love’s delight.” 


At this universal suffrage dinner. of universal 
suffrage constituents and representatives, not one 
word was said upon the subject of universal suf. 
frage. It was the only time we ever recollect to 
have seen the play of Hamlet, without the ghost. 
But when Her Gracious Majesty, the hereditary 
Queen of England—the incarnation of the hostile 
principle, was toasted, nothing could exceed the 
pitch of enthusiasm, among all the reformers from 
the lowest to the highest. The scholar-like visage 
of Lord Dudley lit up its intellectual fires—throw- 
ing the lustre of an expiring night-lamp around the 
chamber; and the countenance of Sir Benjamin 
more deeply suffused with crimson than a setting 
indicated a heart oblivious to everything bat 
Here was an instructive picture of 


sun, 
alleviance. 
contentment. 


best | 


manufactures | 








} as they 


| by the 


| den and Richards evidently distressed). 
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on the state of Europe. These were 
assembled at the instance of Nicholas, 
and were under his control, in Olmutz, 
Elfurt, Dresden and Warsaw. Their 
object was the regulation of the continent, 
and the closing of the revolutionary era 
—, the Verona platform. Metternich 
and Nesselrode and Wellington, still sur- 
vive far beyond the natur al term of life, 
to in spire the natural confidence, and the 
requisite firmness for the task. The veil 
of these congresses has not been torn, but 
the day is not distant when they will be 
revealed to mental sight. The only overt 
act which is known, is the instruction of 
Nesselrode to the Russian agents, which 
swarm in Southern Europe, that the Holy 


The writer was present at the sitting of the 
Peace Congress at P in July, 1849, whiie the 
Russians and Austrians were slaughtering consti- 
tutional monarchy with Hungarian independence, 
and interring them in the same grave. The pivot 
of the procee -dings Was a congress for se ttling ry na- 
tional disp ites—a high tribunal composed of digni- 
taries from all countries. which was to decree what 
ought to be done :—and then leave the parties todo 
please. Mr. Cobden and his friend Mr. 
Richards, the secretary, spoke to the question of 
establishing the Congress, in Fre nch, which was 
quite as bad as President Hugo’s was magnificent. 
They showed the advantages of arbitration over 
war well enough; and there stopped. Soon after, 
the most sensible speech, but the very worst exer: 
cise in the rhetoric of the occasion. was delivered 
President of Oberlin College, Mr. Mahan. 
Having no love for the speaker, but strong con- 
fidence in the out-come of my countrymen, I with- 
stood all his bad pronunciation, and rude arrange- 
ments; his half utterance of ideas, and his prolong- 
ed utterance of syllables. I even kept my groand 
when he harped on that topic always obscure to 
of the sameness of colors and the unity of race, 
would to the evils of his sub- 


iris, 


me, 


for I knew he come 


ject. And he did so directly. “ All were agreed to 
the congress for settling disputes, or they would 
not be members of the present assembly. But the 


the judges of 
the international court to be chosen? (Cobden and 
Richards began to wincs He affirmed that the 
only plan was for the people of different nations to 
select them in proportion to their numbers. (Cob- 
America 
a syste m of choice, and it was 
prepostcreus for kings and prince es s to be intrusted 
with the power ol caiinihines nt." Here was a 
finisher. (Cobden and Richards both petrified with 
amazement). But a man must see the blow take 
effect, to ¢ ait wreciate the value of the text. Applied 
to Mr. Cobden or any British reformer, republican- 

ism is as offensive to him personally, as the smell 
of sulphur to his senses. Like the picture of con- 
tentment drawn above. this sketc hof dismay is also 
very instructive. The people of Eng land nae 
nothing to expec t from the Manchester sc hool; 

for Mr Cobden’s “ Freehol Association,’ “there 
a bigger red heoring drawn across the 
fox to mislead the hounds and hunters. 
It is not fish, nor flesh, nor gammon, but most high 
scented and high colored herring: intended to 
amuse voters; but not to disturb placemen; much 
less the abuses of “ the system.” 


real point ot difficulty was how were 


would insist on st 


lers 
never was 
trail of the 
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Alliance 
against the people by the same 
that were employed in 1821, there being 
a perfect concert between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, as in the olden time. This 
Russian circular is another step beyond 
the demarcation of Vienna, which 
adverted to in Parliament, and finally 
ignored by the Foreign Secretary last 
August. There is no doubt that the last 
stupendous outrage upon France was con- 
ecocted and executed by these practised 
architects of ruin. That England had a 
great part in that tragedy we would be 
utterly blind not to see. No other power 
had the same interests in the overthrow 
of the French republic as she ; for to her 
it had become a question of existence. 
She had then a motive for assisting the 
usurpation of Bonaparte. Her ministers 
censured the criticisms of the London 
press upon the usurper, after the deed 
was done; and Palmerston publicly and 
instantly endorsed him, and publicly 
constantly spoke of the coup d@’ état, as an 
honorable stroke of policy. Lord John 
Russell, the Premier, amid the 
the Commons. deliberate ly repeate - twice 
a comp iment to the rectitude of the Pre 
jut there is sonitine 
England in the 


will uphold the governments 
means 


and 


sident’s intentions. 
proof of the agency a 


coup d'état. Although it was convenient 
for Normanby, the English minister at 
Paris, to feign dissatisfaction, and to per- 


form aw kwardly the task of double deal- 
ing, which appearances required of that 
functionary, he was evidently in the secret 
as aider and abettor, if not projector. 
He was the intimate friend of Na- 
poleon. They were bor hh companions. and 
partners in all manner of illicit amuse- 
ment. The inmates of the Elysée saw 
the complete ascendancy, and the 
stant presence of the minister with the 
President A year before the blow was 
successfully struck had both pre 
pared , similar event. On the 10th 
December, 1850, the Empire was to have 
been proclaimed, at the monster review 
of cavalry and infantry, which convened 
on the plain of Satory; but the army was 
not yet corrup ited to the core. The rank 
and file cried with enthusiasm “ Vive Ja 
Republhique;’ in reply to one or two colo- 
nels who cried “ Vivel Empercur.” That 
failure was not owing to want of prepara- 
tion. Wine and sandwiches 


Louis 


con- 


they 


| point. 
Was | 


| marched quite 


jeers ot 


| 
had been | 





mn Europe. 


| distributed with cigars, and the conspira- 


tors all set out for the ground from Nor- 
manby’s country house at Versailles, where 
a champagne breakfast, a da fourchette, 
had wrought up the party to the sticking 
Renewed under the same auspices 
no doubt a year after—the coup d’élat 
The Holy Alliance has 


ACTOSS the continent with 


was successful. 


the app robation of Kngland, strewing the 
track with ruins of states and cities. An 
old treaty was exhumed at 
which the Duchies of Schleswig- 
were surrendered to the absolute 
King of Denmark. Hesse Cassel, was 
allowed by all the parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna to be deprived of her constitu- 
tion by the worst and smallest tyrant in 
Germany. The 
was crushed at 
states thrust back into 
burg has been 
by the brutal presence of mercenaries 
d paid by Austria, and the sam 
witl iin a 
and one 


cated the free a 


London by 
Holstien 
little 





Confederation movemen! 
Frankfort. and all the 
slavery. Ham- 


’ . . . 
three months demoralized 


armed an 
insolent 


cup d 


power 
and subjug 
Not a breath 
] 


channel, and 
England is 


Am‘ rican city of Bremen 

of protest has crossed the 
should it do so when Enp 
it with the prostration of other 
her last act has 
hands to the fetters of 


Ss10n to 


why 
more conte 
beear se heer 


countries, 
to submit 
a tory administration, whose ace 
office has been the subject of Austrian 
and Russian rratulation All these 


own 


her 


cong 


movements. and the imp ndin ¢ descent 
upon Switzerland, which awaits only the 
advance of the season, are in the same 
direction. and to the same end the er 


tire and formal overthrow of self govern 
ment. 

LV. The re has been al othe r stril il or 
proof of the existence of the conspiracy 


iwainst freedom, and of its 
extent, has even been directed at 
the United that Cuban 


intervention which sueceeded Lopez’s ©) 


ot despotism 
which 


States: was the 


» 
11 
lt 


enterprise of al 
‘ting 


pedition ; and it was the 

the absolute powers of E 

through England and France 
pl panish colony, it is a tre 

which all the monarchs and the Pope watch 

over lest it fall into republican hands. 

In 1850, Sotomayor, the Spanish 

ter to France, went to London, and ther 

enlisted every kingly diplomatist in the } 

great common cause of repelling the ¢ 


urope ne 
Pee. 
Cuba, is not 


simply a S ‘ASUre 


THIN 
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ample, as well as the adventurers of the 
United States. He succeeded to an ex- 
tent not yet known to our government, 
and less to our people, and the great 
republic is now surrounded like the lion 
in the toils, with a net work of intrigue 
and concert, of which it is impossible for 
any but the contrivers to know the ex- 
tent e determining, 
and 
letermine how far it , 
to bring concentrated naval and military 
force to bear upon it. Its appearance or 
non-appearance within a twelve month, 
depends on that struggle with their people 
for which the despots are so well prepared, 


European events ar 
from hour to hour. will continue to 
may be expedient 





hut in which we do not perceive our own vital 
interest, for once the masses at home, are put 
under foot, the next step would be hostili- 
ty to the United States We hope for 
their sakes t less than for our sakes, 
revolution will rwhelin the 
There is doubt 
Black and Baltic seas. al 


even the Mediterranean will be shut ars inst 


Ove 
no 


the 


our commeree, in the opposite event, 


that will be converted into a 


Kurope 





prison by another continental system far 
tringent than the last. We shall 
d England profiting by, and advocating 
the array rement, as she now does the 
partial impediment from which our com 
uerce suffers so unjustly already in the 
Danish [It is hich upon the list 
if prol es, that we will have to go to 
war, against insufferable propositions to 
curtail our commerce with Europe ; and it 
will he he tter to £0 to war tO ] revent than 
to correct such an abomination 
V. But the scheme of the Holy AI- 


s not stop with the indirect 


tings + 7 
bUili il 


reasures of Inj istice to 
of the United Stat 

They have been for a large part of last 
year, while we dosed, sewing tares upon 
the open field of our enterprise in the 
Grulf of Mexico England 
m of posts along our coast from New- 
Bermuda to 


NOSSECSSECS a 
i 


nal 
cora 


foundland to Bermuda. from 

Jamaica, and from Jamaica to her protec 

torate in Mosquito and San Juan de 
more than doubled 

her naval there within the 

J But the island of Soulouque, flank 

ed right and left, by the 

Spanish islands, is to become the point 

pe ands, 18 oO become ie pon 


// ] yt. ) ho 
nr fol upon oul 


ragua. She has 


roree 


past 


any aggression 
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| commerce, on any pretext, that may arise, 


or be invented. For several months, a 
Russian chargé d’affatres to the Court of 
Brazil, but now in Mexico, has been at 
Hayti in close conference with the Em- 
peror, now and hereafter by the Grace of 
Grod, we suppose, since the coronation of 
11th April last, to be known and honored as 
Faustian I.* The hatred of this Ethio- 


*In order to bring the monarchial system into 
thorough contempt with Americans, some such farce 
as the doings of the Solouque coronation, was 
hardly wanting. But that ceremony has done 
gvod work for republicans. It is probably the last 
royal pageant which will ever take place in the 
New World; and we most devoutly hope in the 
Old. To make the whole fraternity of sovereigns 
ridiculous, as well ntemptible, it was, however, 
that Fau ald be duly installed 
among his brothers and cousins of the divine right, 
with the usual conventialities. This creature is a 


is specimen of the 


is ( 


stin I. sh 


necessary 


repulsive and barba 
) race unmitigated ; and his Empress is a full 
match for him in color, if not in charac The 
Emperor, some years ago, created his nobility by 


most 


nee2zr 
ter. 


the exercise of prerogatives vested in royalty alike 


He 


under the English and the 
s the most comical titles, and 


Russian systems. 


cave these dignitari 
vested them with corresponding estates. The 


Dukes of Lemonade and Marmalade; the Earls of 

Big Hole and Little Hole; and the Counts of None- 

1D others still more ludicrious, 

up the last « t calendar that has seen the 
i majesty ol the people. 


light, and insulted the 
Nothing can exceed the show of the regalia, al- 
much of i : value, 


though we cannot . 
paste instead of precious stones. 


such an ughnut, a 


} 
Mane 


its intrinsli 
the jewels being al 
The throne, sceptre, collars, sand, etc. etc., 
of the Emperor nd the ear-rir necklaces, 
, articles of toilette, and 

toggery of the Empress were displayed to 
public in 1850, by the first artistes and 
modistes of the “centre of civilization,” in very 
of heart, for days together. The writer was 

the flattered individuals who received a 
tion; and not expecting the 
higher honor of a ec nand to the coronation, went 
to take a survey of the whole inventory. His re- 
flections would not become the solemnity of print 
be im l ad; but to de- 
as not seen the Court Jour- 


crown 


ILS, 





ik r bes, 
other 


the Parisian 


nridqe 
ride 
i 


one ol 


ited letter of invit 


1; but are difficult 


1 
t ay 
uiie 


lineate on paper. Hel 
nal {or the official account of the grand and imposing 
scenes of the féfe of the llth April; but he awaits 
them with the interest s in the painfal 

aiety of royalty’s high festival; bat last moments, 


may 


one take 


i this hemisplhi re It is not much longer possible 
such fantast tricks, and such drumatis per- 
son@, to annoy the senses, and provoke to grief or 
laughter. And yet, no doubt, the crowned heads 
ot Earope take the liveliest satisfaction in the rela- 
tive who introduces a new pigment, as well as a 
new formed empire within the sacred pale of 


monarchy. It is not impossible, that this corona- 
tion of Soulouque was decided on at ene of the 
myste rious congresses which have been migr iting 
with their paraphernalia of kings and princes, Czar 
und Emperor, from Vienna to Warsaw. This con- 
sideration may induce us to look into the futurities 
of Port-aa-Prince, for it is about as tangible inter- 
vention, as would be American govermental aid to 
putup a Hangarianrepublic. Atleast, it concerns 
us as much as Hungary does the Russian Empire. 
If Nicholas is engaged in putting down Kossuth 
aud putting up Soulouque, his proceedings become 


> 








a 


See ie 


4929 
pian to whites, and to republicans renders 
him quite worthy of his place in the 
royal family of which he is now a mem- 


ber, and his ferocity will be turned to 
some account in case of need, against 
Americans. For a long period the agent 
of the Federal Government has been 
dancing attendance with a French and 
English colleague on his sable majesty 


for favors to the inhabitants of the east 
end of the island; but with no result 
As soon as our mind’s eye gets accustom- 
ed to external light, we 
impossibility of any such convention deing 
the slightest good. As yet, we are a long 
way from suspecting the real of 
things. The Emperor of Russia knows a 
great deal more on that subject than the 
President and Senate; but by the tim 
the whole truth is known. a man of the 
right sort will have relieved Mr. Fillmore 


state 
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| nama. 





Europe. 


The question of Central America, 
however, does invite itself to the European 
_complication, and if the Holy Alliance 


succeed, we shall have sundry versions of 


| the Clayton and Bulwer treaty presented, 
which will take the ex-Secretary of State 


| affairs. it is a 


| Charleston, betrays the ostrich more 


of his official burthen in face of a respon- 


its 


to startle us 
as magnitude 


SO soon 


sibility 
proximity, as well 

[t is not important to continue the dis- 
cussion with a further account of British 


doings in and about the Isthmus of Pa- 


Ke 
by 
. 


our affair. that it zs our 
affair. 
October 8th, 1820, 
Boyer in this same island ¢ 
that was a victory « 
A monarch of the 
Soulouque, from whose reign the people 
expected great good, had degenerated into a sav 
getyrant. His government become a pure mili- 
tary despotism in which he was everything—the 
wishes of the people disregarded, and the ad 
ministration was an insupportable tyranny. 


ss : : 
The better opinion is, 


Christophe. being vanquished 
f Hayti, killed him 


by 
if republican 


self with a pistol: 
ism over despotism. 
stuff as 


were 


The wise and delightful old republican, Béranger | 
eally, 


(whom may God preserve till Metternich, Welling 


ton and Nesselrode, have tinished their ignoble 
career) seized that occasion to satirize the fre 
quency and abuses of congresses of the allies, in his 


La mort du roi Christophe, ou note presentée 
par la nublesse d’Haiti aux trois Grands pouvoirs 
allies. Décembre, 1820." Here first stanza 
of which the fine irony has probably become truth 
thirty years later than its dat 


por m 


is the 


“Christophe est mort, et du royaume 
La noblesse a recours a v 

Francois, Alexandre, Guillaume, 
Prene Z aussi pie de nous. 

Ce n’ est pas pays limitrophe. 

Mais le mal fait tant de progrés. 
Vite un congrés! 

Deux, trois congrés! 

Quatre ree 

Cing congres! dix congrés! 
Princes, ve ngez ce bon Chris — 
Roi digne d : 


* tous nos regrets 


ception of 1817, 


same sable | 


} 


| making Eng 
to the 


even more by surprise than the one 


will all see the of Mr. 


| of Nicholas and Napol on. 


on 


has already made issue without 
success. If he even knew what he 
in the department of foreign 
pity he did not leave 
for the diplomatic ipremipl hs 
rhly damage 


which he 
any 
was doing 
SsOoT¢ 
proof of it; 
Bulwer. have 
his reputation The steam ‘line ‘S seaiaal 
ed simultaneously by England to Canada 
and by France to New Orl may be 
items of other than commercial interest to 
our people ; and it is abundantly clear 


that the sending of Pierre Bor 


thoroug 
ans, 


iaparte to 
than 
though it may be meant to 

that impe rial bird another 
descents, so known to 
Punch and Cha wari, and 
In view of the ulterior designs 
talified by 
guilt for precedence in the future perform- 


the eagle, 
prepare for 
perch deuatiae the 
on Strasburg 
Boulogne 


SO qu 


ances of the Holy Alliance, we need 
not forget Pozzo di » Borg Ss bright econ- 


to ca oe the United 
all the royal blood-hounds ; 
sident’s eager declaration in 
Rush, that if France went to 
country, he would select the 


States with 
nor the Pre 
1849 to Mr 
war with any 
United States 
We think, more argument, or 
longer citation. we shown that logi- 
a and systematically, there is inaucu- 
rated being devi ‘loped in Europe, a 
roy: ai conspi jiracy which h: as the Sem d di 
‘stroy, for the benefit of despots 

only, every thing like self government 
We think ‘als » that it cannot be a 
land, with all her professions 
a party to its sequel as 
and we will take 


without 
have 


and 


sig n to di 


. | 
voided 


contrary, 
she has been to its past ; 
an early oceasion to demonstrate that her 
people enjoy no liberty whatever, and that 
her aristocracy do not design that they 
should, the pop malar opinis m here. the con 
trary notwithstanding. We think finally, 


‘that the battle of prineiple, with tyrants 


The motto of Soulouque engraved on the top of | 


his rosewood treasury is “ Die 1, ma patreu elt mon 


épée;” so that notonly his cause and his rizbts, bat 


the embrace of the Holy Alliance ; and them to his 
embrace. 


drawn up in impudent array at the head 


of millions of mereenaries on the one side, 


| ’ > _ . 
and the masses of mankind in such order 
the sentiments of his royal crest commend bim to | 


is now finally set 


as God and nature only give on the oe 


the fields of Et 


in 
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to be decided. There is no man who is 


worthy of the name of re pub ican who is | 
| of course, 


not profoundly implicated in the result ; 
and as we shall now proceed to show, that 
the United States will be singled out by the 
enemies of the people, if they succeed at 
] and that Russia, aided by the ad- 


home, 
vice and money, and quiet but resolute 


| all his horrid reign of twe nty ye ars; 
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Eng- 
but le ning, 
is at last 


land intermediating the while. 


to the despot. He i 


| down by the fate of a sanguinary battle ; 


and the next hour, after thousands have 


perished to be free, the tiger-tyrant is 


| ot 
| British 


support of E ng): ud, is preparing for the | 


We ‘have never for a moment. 
lost faith in Franee, and we look 
to hour to her to throw off the 


conflict. 
however. 
from hour 
usurper, 
ment again to better purpose, and change 
the face of the earth And is her pro- 
per work as principal, while i 
ally [It was against her 
sok ‘ly that the Vienna coalition took place 


and acce SSOry. 


establish her provisional govern- 


is OUTS as | 


in 1815; but it is against her and us, that | 
the same coalition of necessity and choice 
too, operates in 1852. But we proceed 


to treat the question on its present awful 
with glorious and all powerful 
France in her shroud and sepulechre. We 
allow it even to be asserted wes she may 
in the hostile but 


StALUS, 


join some way array, 

we cannot assign her any a for we 
do not believe she will ever leave for 
many months, the friendly side of the 
United States, to whom early bonds not 
less than the logic of coming events, at- 


tach her more strongly than ever. Eng- 
land, not daring to go to war with us, will 
seek to put France and the United 
two republics, against each other, accord- 
ing to the design which failed, 
well devised, for that purpose in the Cu- 


states, 


' that it 


though | 


ban intervention. She will take great 
pleasure in fomenting any quarrel, and 
will lend money, or ships, or arms, to ei- 


ther party, while she attends to the e: arry- 
ing, and other business of a treacherous 
go-between—filling both pockets, and em- 
ploying both shoulders, and wearing two 
faces An English revolution at the 
heels of a French invasion is not to be 
left out of the calculation of chances: 
but that revolution would only disband 
the colonies, and the navy, and army, and 
court, and aristocracy, without giving 
England strength for fore ‘ign war. 

Since these remarks were penned we 
have the news of the upshot of English 
meddling in South America. 
ties trusted England and were betrayed. 


Both par- | 
| that it was never consulted. 


The people lost millions of treasure ‘and | 
rivers of blood to vanquish Rosas during 


gin of that law we 


snatched from popular vengeance by a 
steamer in waiting, and before 
this time, the Centaur has delivered her 
guest safe ly at London, on the other side 
of the world The British diplomatists 
at Buenos Ayres will again patronize the 
new government as they did the old, and 


nothing but a domestic revolution at home 
will prevent the republicans of South 
America from coming again under the 


yoke of some protegé of England 
We have purpose ly § said little about the 
so-called law of nations. 
we conceive it has nl to do with the 
crisis. And although it sounds well to 
say that the law of nations is in the 
ing of nations; and further, that 
state has as much right to protect it as 
each citizen has to preserve the municipal 
law. Mr. Webster sa and further, 
is “our law,” as Mr. Soulé says, 
yet we conceive that, with all due defe- 
rence, there is no such binding law at all. 
and so we cannot appeal to it as a sub- 
sisting obligatory code The pri ciples 
of justice and morality on which such ju- 
risprudence ought to stand, but never did 


because 


ks, 
Slit} Ly 


ke C p- 
eac th 


as Says ; 


stand, exist of course now and ara) s, but 
the code is non-existant, and governs no- 
body at all We have allowe d the habit 
of youthful obedience to enfeeble our 


by submitting to national law 
strong, because we did 
If we question the ori- 
will find it the coneoe- 
tion of monarchs and their we 
do not find that any republic, the 
principle of any re public, was represented 
in any one of its enactments, nor that the 
people were ever consulted on the subject. 
If public opinion be appealed to as its 
foundation, we demand that it shall be 
the opinion of intelligent freemen instead 
of interested masters; and we suggest 
that the weight of American authority 


manhood, 
now when we are 
so in the cradle. 


Be 
seribes ; 


hor 


| has been all acquired, and almost prepon- 


derates that of the rest of the world, since 
the writings of Grotius and Puffendorf, sc 
But the his-~ 
code is conclusive against itss 
Made for monarchs, they haves 


tory of the 
sanctions. 





— 
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torn it at different times all to pieces, and | France, America, and England, I take 
j S 


live under its total violation. 
drama of 1815-22 at Vienna, Troppan, 
Laybach, and Verona, was a systematic 
repeal of the law of nations, and in 
1848-52, if any barrier 
princes has received a louder 
scorn than any other, it is the frail oppo- 
sition of the law of nations. 


The people and government of the Uni- | 


ted States would cut a pretty figure, deal- 
ing with the present state, and approach- 
ing changes of affairs, by taking refuge in 
this ill-founded and antiquated code, 


The entire | 


to the ambition of | 
laugh of 


justice ; 
| strictly legal question of intervention, and 
| 

of 





which bears about as much resemblance | ; 
| law, when the world rises in arms where 


to what would be the international legis- 
lation of the world emancipated, as the 


Koran does to the Bible—Mahomet’s life | 


and actions to the life 


and conduct of | 


Christ. The so-called law of nations 
might as well be ignored at once, and | 


take itself out of the contest. 
that efforts 
Executive and Judiciary, 
to give the code 
is proper to say that it was vouched by 


at various times 


some consequence, 


them from necessity as much as from res- | 


pect. There has been a recent discussion 
in * Parliament,” 
have authority on our side of this contro- 
versy 


which in some eyes will | 
| let us survey the 


In the English Commons, June 24, 1850, | 
the debate came oP on the Whig foreign | 


policy, brought out by Mr. Roe buck’s reso- 


lution of confidence in the Russell minis- 


| principles further ; 


try. Mr. Roebuck expressed himself in 

the following terms with respect to the 
law of n-tions. There was no interrup- 
tion at the time, nor criticism afterwards | 
on his doctrine; which facts, connected 
with the vote of the House in favor of 


the resolution, show also the concurrence 
of the majority in his opinions. 

‘ The law of nations I take to be. accu- 
jilede sp aking. no law. Tt isa system 
of general morality, in which the law is of 
necessity de pending rather upon the dis- 
eretion of countries than to be settled by 
any tribunal where there is no tribunal 
appointed. I do not know whether 
honorable member (Cobden) is here, but 
as he is a great friend to mediation and ar- 
bitration, perhaps he will acknowledge the 

-difheulty I mention. Now. sir, we can 


only get at the rules of this said interna- | 


It is true | 
have been made by our own | 


but it | 


the three nations that may be considered, 
as far as civilization is concerned, at the, 
head of all the civilization of the world.” 
Mr. Roebuck then went on to cite exam- 
ples of the conduct of these three nations 
in enforcing claims for injuries to persons 
and property of their countrymen, which 
seemed to proceed upon ideas of abstract 
and so we may take leave of the 


non-intervention, if we were even dis- 
posed to tolerate (as we are not) techni- 
ealities in such an issue for any purpose 
" . . F 

[here is no such law. If there were any 


will you find tribunals and judges, especi- 
ally at the opening of the last act of the 
grand Kuropean drama. When to-mor- 
row shall have brought forth its tempest, 
codes will be as worthless as parchments 
In the last great battle between free- 
dom and despotis sm, whoever may be sub- 
ordinate leaders, America and Russia will 
be the chiefs recognised by the opposing 
hosts. We believe the battle to impend. 
We desire that positions shall be defined 
and assumed, and now, before the smoke 
rises thick and impervious from the fight, 
, field. The shock will 
be one of interests as well as of princi- 
ples ; both. the people of the United 
States and the Autocrat antagonize. It 
is superfluous to pursue the contrast of 
but it easy to 
Show the opposition of policy and inter- 
Nothing can possibly be more com- 
repugnance of the two 
only illustration is that 
in nature of light and 
which day succeeds the 
two powers came into be- 


is as 
ests. 
plete than the 
countries: their 
sublime round 
darkness, by 
night. These 


| Ing at nearly the same time, with features 


the | 


‘tional law by the habits of the civilized | 


~worl d; and, I sup pose, when 


I take | 


and organization unlike all that had gon 
before. They arose on different hemis- 
pheres. For a long time their backs were 
turned sturdily to one another. It re- 
quired Charles XII and Napoleon both 
to distract the attention of the Russian 
bear from the labors of the Eastern hive; 
and it has required the monstrous atroci- 
ties of monarchs, headed by the Czar, and 
the thrilling appeal of countless martyrs, 
to recall the eye of the American e agle, 
as his untiring flight has gone westward 
with the sun, and stars, and stripes. But 
he has poised upon his wing; he has 
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turned that gaze which blenches not at 
the beams of noon, upon the catastrophe 
of Europe. He leaves the western ocean 
and the wilderness to scan the adversary; 
and the hostile emblems of Russia and 
the United States, by the 


THE 


Tue policy of building up a steam navy 
by means of ocean steamships, employed 
the United 
of the 
pub- 


has been 


in time of peace in carrying 
States Mails to different parts 
world, has been steadily gaining the 
lic favor. <A similar policy 


adopted by the British Government for | 


several years past, and one of the main 
reliances of that government in 
war will be the ocean mail steamers, which 
have been built be easily con- 
vertible into vessels of war. 

The French steam navy proper is equal 
to the English, but the British Govern- 
ment sees nothing to apprehend from this 
tate of things, as they can at any time call 
the public service upwards of two 
hundred ocean mail steamers available for 
» have 


SO as to 


Into 


many of the purposes of war. We 


less than a score of these steamships, but | 


doubtless the number will soon be greatly 
increas d. 

Congress following the example set by 
England, passed in the year 1845, an act 
by which the Postmaster General was 
authorized under the restrictions and pro- 
visions of the existing laws, to contract 
for the transportation of the United States 
mail between any of the ports of the 
United States, between any of 
ports and the ports of foreign powers for 
any greater period than four and not ex- 
eeding ten years. Such contracts were 
to be made with citizens of the United 
States, and the mail was to be transported | 


in American vessels by American citizens, | 


and each contract besides the stipulation | 


for the right of the Postmaster General to 
discontinue the same, was to contain the 


further stipulation that it might at any | 


century of 
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case of 


such | 
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| events which crowd the last five years, 
|}are brought face to face. Neither can 
| shrink from the conflict: let it come: let 
it come: let it It is coming. It 
is here, at our doors. " 
[ To be concluded in next nunrber. | 


come. 


a 


SYSTEM. 


| time be terminated by a joint resolution 
‘of the two Houses of The 
Postmaster was directed to give the pre- 
ference to bidders who proposed to carry 
the mail on steamships, the contractors 
stipulating to deliver the same to the 
] 


Congress. 


(cove 
the full value, for the purpose of being 
converted into ships of war. 

Under this act the Postmaster General 
advertised for tenders for contracts to 
carry the mails by steamships from New 
York to Liverpool, New York to Bremen 
and Havre, New York to Chagres, &e. 
Mr. E. K. Collins on behalf 
| and his associates sent in a proposal to 
| establish line of steamships between 


York 


| New and Liverpool for the trans- 
portation of the United States mail. A 


contract was made for five years under 
the above act with KE. Mills and his asso- 
| ciates, for the transportation of the mail 
in four ships, two to run from New York 
tom to Bremen once a month, 
the other two to run to Bremen or Havre, 
at the election of the contractors, also 
once a month. The term was for five 
years, and $100,000 per year was to be 
paid for the service of each ship. 

An act was passed by Congress in the 
year 1847 by which the Secretary of the 
Navy was directed to accept the above pro- 
posal of BE. K. Collinson behalf of the Gov- 
/ernment, and to contract with him for the 
fulfilment of the stip lations therein con- 
| tained, and in accordance with the provi- 
The steamships were to be 
constructed under the inspection of a 
naval constructor in the employ of the 
naval department, and were to be so con- 


| by Southampt 


sions of the act 


rnment on demand, and payment of 


of himself 


x 


: 2 eer err? 
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structed as to render them convertible at 
the least possible cost into war steamers 
of the first class, and that each of said | 
steamers should receive on board four 
passed midshipmen of the United States | 
Navy, who should serve as watch offic ers. 

By this act the Secretary of the Navy 
was also directed to contract with A. G. 
Sloo, for the transportation of the United 
States mail from New York to New 
Orleans twice a month and back, and 


from Havana to Chagres and back twice | 


amonth. Five steamships were to be 
employed of not less than 1500 tons 
burthen each, to be constructed under the 
superintendance of a naval constructor. 
and to be convertible into war steamers. 
They were also to be commanded by ofli- 
cers of the United States Navy. 

A contract was also ne to be 
made by the Secretary of the Navy for 


the transportation of the mail. by steam 


or sailing vessels, from Panama to some 


port in the territory of Oregon once a 
month each way, so as to connect with the 
mail from Havana to Chagres across the | 
All the ships were to be under 


Isthmus. 
the control of the navy department, and 


the Government was to have the right to 
se rvice on pay- 


take them for the public 

ment of ilieiadidlin to the owners. 
Contracts were made in accordance with 

this law. Under that made with Collins 


four ships have been built, viz. the Atlan- | 


tic, Pacific, Baltic and Arctic, and put on 


the line from New York ‘to Liverpool. | 
The contract was for five steamships of 


not less than 2000 tons measurement each. 


to be of sufficient strength for war pur- | 


poses. The mails were to be carried on 
each ship twice each month from New 


York and twice from Liverpool during | 


eight months of the year, and a 
month during four months of the year. 
The mail pay was to be $: 385.000 per 
year for ten years. As the 
trips was to be twe nty the allowance was 
$19,250 per trip. 

Under the contract with E. 
ships have been put on the line from New 
York to Bremen, named the Washington 
and Hermann, and two in the line from 
New York to Havre, named the Franklin 
and Humboldt. These ships stop at 
Southampton, England, on their voyage 
out and home. 

The contract with A. 


once 


G. Sloo follow ed | 


number of 


Mills two | 


The United States 


‘the terms of the act, and was for ten 

| years. The mail pay for the five ships 
was to be $290,000 per annum. 

A contract was also made with Arnold 
Harris for the transport ition of the mail 
| from Panama to Astoria, or such other 

| | port in said territory as the navy depart- 

| ment might select, once a month each w: Ly 

| for the term of ten years, from Ist Octo- 
| ber, 1848. Three steamships were to be 
| furnished, two of which were io be not 
less than 1000 tons burthen, and the other 
of not less than 600 tons The mail pay 
was to be $199,000 per year. 

The British line of steamships which 
competes with the American lines to Liv- 
erpool and Southampton is usually com- 
posed of nine ships. 
| In the year 1839 a contract was enter- 
| ed into with Mr. Cunard and his associates 
'for the conveyance of the mails from 
Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, in five 
steamships, for £85,000, or about $425.- 
| 000 per annum. It was stipulated that 
they should be built under the super- 
vision of the admirality, should be 
spected on being received into the service, 
and certified to be capable in all respects 
of being converted into ships of war, and 
of carrying ordnance of the heaviest de- 
The ships were to be taken for 
of the Government when re- 


in- 


| SC ription. 
the 
quired 
In 1846 the contract was enlarged by 
the addition of four ships, to run from 
Liverpool to New York, and the com- 
pensation was increased to £145,000, or 
| about $725,000 per annum. 

At present there are but seven ships i in 
| the Cunard line, viz. the Europa, America, 
Canada, Niagara, Cambria, Asia, Africa 

The line is now required to make a 
trip across the Atlantic onee a week each 
| Wi iy all the year round It will be observ- 
| ed that in order that the North American 

Colonies may be connected by this line of 
steamers with the Mother Country, the 
contractor is bound to go every other trip 
into Halifax, and is only allowed to run 
'to New York with one half of his ships, 
being compelled to stop at Boston with 
the others. As New York is the principal 
| port for passengers and freights, this re- 
striction is, no doubt, a serious inconveni- 
ence and loss to the British contractor 
equal to nearly half the mail pay. 

The mail pay allowed to Collins by the 


use 
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contract is $19,250 per trip, for twenty | 
trips annually, whilst the allowance to| 
Cunard under the above contract is only | 

$13.942 per trip, for fifty-two trips an- | 
nually, thus Collins receives $5,308 per 

trip more than Cunard. 


An ap ee has been made to Con- | 
Yollins’ Company for an in- | 


gress by the ( 
creased allowance. They offer to make a 
trip once a fortnight the year round, thus 
making twenty-six voyages instead 
twenty. 

The Senate Committee on Finance pro- 
pose an amendment to the annual defi- 
ciency bill, the effect of which is to increase 
the number of trips as proposed, and to 
allow $33,000 for each trip, instead of 
$19,250; or $858,000 per annum, instead 
of $385,000, the amount provided for in 
the contract. And it seems that these 
semi-monthly trips are to be made with 
the four ships : already built. 

The owners of the other American lines 
which compete with the British, viz. the 
lines from New York to Bremen and 
Havre have followed the example of the 


Collins’ Company, and applied to Con-| ] 


gress for more mail pay. 

In any aspect of the case, all these ap- 
plications are, to say the least, premature, 
for even if an equitable ground could be 
shown for the exercise of liberality on the 
pi irt of Congress towards the contractors, 
that liberality should not be eee 
until the termination of the contract : 

t all events, not until further and aie 
ble information is obtained, and more ex- 
perience had in this business. Nay, even 
if Congress were bound to indemnify Col- 
lins and his associates from loss, it could 
not be rationally assumed that the rev- 
enue of the line will be no more for the 
next seven years than it has been for the 
time past, and that no improvements will 
be made, and nothing will happen for the 
next seven years, to reduce the expense of 
running ocean steam ships. The utmost, 
then, that could be expected from Con- 
gress, if there had been an implied en- 
cagement to save the contractors from 
loss, would be a temporary appropria- 
tion 

We may here mention that various pro- 
positions have been made to Congress, by 
persons willing to build large ocean steam- 
ships, and run them to English and Trish 
ports for the same, or a smaller rate of | 


| steam 


of | 
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remuneration than that already received 
by Collins. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the most active supporters of the 
Collins line, whilst professing “to be 
| friendly to the system of building up a 
navy, composed of ocean steam 
ships, carrying the mails, have systemati- 
cally opposed every project for the exten- 
sion of that system. The reason for this 
is obvious, so extravagant is the demand 
made by Collins on the treasury, that it 
is deemed advisable to keep off all other 
applicants 

It has been said that if the proposed 
bill for the relief of the Collins’ Company, 
be not passed, their ships will be with- 
drawn and put on the California route, or 
elsewhere. where larger profits may be ob- 
tained. To this it may be answered, that 
the contractors have given ample security 
for the performance of their contract, and 
dare not violate it; but if they were to do 
o, then larger and better ships, but cost- 
ing much less than the nominal price of 
Collins’, would put in their place, at 
the present, or even a lower rate of mail 
ay. 

The grounds 
pear to be these 

1. His ships are so much larger than 
the English, that the aggregate tonnage of 
the four American is greater than 


of Collins’ application ap- 


ao 


ag 
ships 
that of the seven English now on the Cu- 


nard line, 

capac ity of 

tons for each, whilst the ( 

have an aggregate tonnage of 13,730 tons, 

averaging 3,432 tons for each. 

2. That he has succeeded in beating 
and is entitled to the grati- 


the latter having an aggregate 
12.252 tons, averaging 1,750 
Collins steamers 


the English. 
tude of the American people for the honor 
he has won them 
That he is losing money by his con- 
tract, and that Congress ought to direct a 
new contract to be made, that shall be 
undoubtedly profitable to him at once. 
We cannot see that the first reason is 
sufficient to warrant the payment of more 
for the service of four ships than the Cu- 


| nard Company receive for double the ser- 


vice performe «1 by seven ships, to which 


'two more of large tonnage will soon be 


| added 


We presume it would have cost 
the Collins Company more to build and 
run seven ships of the size of the English 
than the four composing the Collins line. 
Of course, two ships of 1.500 tons each, 
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cost more to build and run, than one of 
3,000, and this remark disposes of the ar- 
gument about the aggregate tonnage. 

The contract with Collins and his asso- 
ciates did not require them to build the 
ships so large, but it was calculated by 
the contractors that more speed could be 
got out of large ships than small ones, and 
that there were other advantages in the 
former. 

As to the second ground of the applica- 
tion made by the Collins C ompany, that 
their steamers have beaten the English, 


it is not pretended that more postage has | 


been earned thereby, than would have gone 
into the post office if Collins’ ships had been 
a few hours slower; but the national vanity 
is invoked, and we are called on to give 
Mr. Collins and his associates an enor- 
mous bonus annually, for seven years to 
come, as a pownrd of their merit in build- 
ing steam ships which have made the two 
shortest passages across the Atlantic, by 
a few hours, and — we are assured, 
moreover, have beaten the Cunard line 
on an average of ane ‘dee the last year 
This is vaunted as a wonderful perfor- 
mance, in consideration of which any 
thing that the Collins Company may de- 
mand, Congress ought to grant without 
hesitation. And yet, looking ¢ at the first 
reason assigned on behalf of the applica- 
tion, viz.—that the ships on the Collins 
line are nearly double the tonnage of the 
Cunarders, it is not much to be wondered 
at, that the smaller English ships should 
be beaten by their mammoth rivals, built 
without regard to expense, with all the 
advantages of the experience of years in 
this country and abroad, and a liberal 
loan from our government. 

It is well known that a large steam 
ship, other things being equal, will have 
but the 


more speed than a small one; 
Cunard Company found their ships, small 


as most of them were, large enough for 
their business at the outset. If they had 
been larger the speculation would proba- 
bly have failed in a mercantile point of 
view. 

It was fondly anticipated that the Col- 
lins Company’s ships, with the advautages 
above enumerated, would be able to cross 
the Atlantic in two or three days 
time than that occupied by the Cunarders. 
But what is the actual result? It is 
claimed by the friends of the Collins line 


less 


The United S 


| days 17 hours, 


being larger than the older 


‘tates 


that the average length of the passages 
from New York to Liverpool, from Sep. 
27th 1851, to April 3rd 1852 


2, was |! 
days 7 3-4 hours, whilst the average 


| length of the passages of the Cunard line 


from New York to Liverpool, from Sep. 
13th 1851, to April 7th 1852, was 1! 
a difference of nine hours 
and a quarter. 

Even assuming these 
rect, the difference is 


fisures to be cor- 


not so great as we 


| had a right to expect, nor does it justify 
| the eternal cackling of the C ollins Com- 


pany and their frie nds, 

Should the English put 
York line steamers as large 
we may infer what the result would be, 
from the fact, that the Asia and Africa, 
English boats 
line, have, in the total average 
of the year 1851, about equalled the total 
average of the Collins line, although the 
Asia and Africa are several hundred tons 
smaller than either of Collins’. 

On the strength of their much lauded 
victory over some of the little old English 
the Collins Company coolly ask 
Congress to gi 


on the New 
as Collins’. 


in the same 


steamers, 

give them an increase bonus 
annually, for the term of their contract 
and this application receives the support 
of men who would not deny that in all 
human probability, before the half of the 
remainder of that term has expired, great 
improvements will be introduced in steam 
navigation, and we shall have larger 
better ships than Collins’ running across 
the Atlantie and elsewhere We shall bi 
able to beat the english steamers, but it 
will not be by conferring more new privi- 
leges and emoluments on the existing 
Collins line. We must build new ships, 
and introduce improvements ahead of our 
rivals; and the rate of mail pay must be 
moderate, or there will be no extension of 
the Ocean Mail Steamship system. 

We come now to the third and last 
ground of the anpeceinn of the Collins 
Company, viz.—that the great services to 
the country entitle them to a new and 
profitable contract in lieu of the old one 
which is alleged to be at present unprofit- 
able. The y claim $858,000 per year for 
performing half as much mail 
with four ships, as the English contrac- 
tors are to perform with nine for $725,000 
per year, subject moreover, to the onerous 
condition of connecting England with her 


and 


service, 
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North American colonies, and stopping 
with half the ships at Boston, where there 
are but few passengers and little freight. 

How a private English company is to 
compete with a line of American steam- 
ships, running to the most profitable port 
in the United States, and pampered by 
our government to the extent of $33.000 
per trip, whilst the English receive but 
$13.942., than we can compre- 
hend. It would be an amusing spectacle 
if the English government, following this 
precious example, were to grant as large 
a bounty to aline of British steamers 
running direct to New York. and were to 
stimulate the building of ships of four or 
five thousand tons burthen for that trade 
This might be met further bounties 
on the part of our government, and then 
passengers and freight could be carried at 
The } might be 
extended so as to embrace all the fre ight 
and trafic carried on in 
sailing ] This would be highly in- 


1s 


more 


hy 


nominal prices USINeSS 


passenger now 
vessels h 
teresting 
trade 

We can understand why the advocates 
of the principle of protection should sup- 
port the claim of the Collins Company to 
ct, as that claim is mad 
that it 
than 


‘ater 


tree 


anew contra 
the ground 
run American 
wherefore. 


e on 
is more expensive to 

English steamers, 
amount of mail pay 
is required than that granted to the Eng- 
lish line The allowance of the claim, 
grounds, would 
mit Congress to the doctrine of protec- 


a 


on 


i 


‘these uneq 


uivocally com- 


ve 

It is support of the ap] 
tion, that stock of ( ‘aulins? 
company has been sold at fifty cents on 
the dollar, but no information is furnished 
as to how much of it has changed hands 
at that rate. A little enquiry into the 
manner in which the stock was made up, 
might be instructive. The nominal cost 
of the four ships is three millions, but 
the company had only a cash capital of 
one million. If the mechanics, and oth- 
ers, were paid in stock, we can readily 
understand how the ships cost so much 
money. 

It is stated that the loss on the ships 
is very great, and yet the English line 
pays a reasonable profit, although a great- 
er number of ships is employed in it, 
and only one half of them are allowed to 


argued, in 


some of the 


and instructive in these days of 
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{run to New York. The estimate of loss 
on the Collins’ line is made up by extray- 
agant allowances for insurance, for depre- 
ciation and repairs, for interest, at a 
heavy rate, on the capital stock of three 
millions. and for expenses. 

All these items should be rigidly seru- 
tenized, if it be assumed that Congress 
ought to treat the contract with Mr. Col- 
lins as designed mere ly for the benefit of 
that gentleman and his associates, so that 
they might pocket the profit, if any, 
whilst. of loss, the contract should 
not be deemed obligatory on their part. 
If that was the intention, we do not see 
why securities were required for the per- 
formance of the contract. 

The company holding the stock of 
Collins’ line em — ‘es many of the weal- 
thiest men in the United States and Eng- 
land: and even if it be true that shams 
vessels, running as they do from the best 
port in America for freights, and the most 
convenient for to and from 
Kurope, and supported by a handsome 
appropriation, do not, at present, yield 
profit, it by no means follows that the 
contractors should be discharged from 
their They will not discharge 

the Government if, by any new invention, 
the expense in steam navigation 
should happen to be materially reduced. 

The ad ypt ion of the precedent deman- 
ded would sti te rash and incompe- 

tent persons to send in tenders for Gov- 
ernment contracts, without intending to 
be bound by them—would reduce the 
ona system to mere farce, and 
le the contractor, in vulgar parlance, 
to say to the eb rnment, “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 

Throwing .e extravagant demand 
made by the Collins company, there is 
still another question, viz: whether they 
should be paid for extra trips at the same 
rate as that provided for in the contract. It 
will be obs rved the object of Con- 
in sup] the line, is not con- 

fined to the transportation of the mails, 
but is also to build up a Steam Navy, 
available for the public use whenever the 
| public exige may demand it. Now, 
as we have n ships than the contract 
| calls for, and, indeed, have at present one 
| less, there is no sufficient reason why the 
| extra trips, which were made for the con- 
jvenience of the company, and not on 
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account of the public, should be paid for | the probability of war. 


at the rate suggested. 

A permanent inerease of the mail ser- 
vice, to and from Europe, is clearly neces- 
sary, but New York is not entitled to the 
entire benefit of such increase. It is not 
right to give to one city the exclusive 
benefit of all the Ocean Steamships run- 
ning to Europe, and supported by the 
capital of the Union. A large portion of 
the contents of the European mails be- 
longs to the Southern and South-western 
States, and there is no good reason why 
lines of mail steamers should not run to 
Norfolk, Charleston, and New Orleans, to 
facilitate the commercial and postal inter- 
course between Europe and those ports. 
Why should the people of the South and | 
South-west always have to wait for the ar- 
rival of the mails from the city of New 
York to get their European correspon- 
dence? We have seen that the country 
needs a great addition to its Steam Navy— 
the acquisition of Texas and C alifornia 
has imposed on us the necessity of guarding 
a greater extent of coast, and has increased 





In our last paper on this interesting 
and much controverted subject, in which 
we noticed the productions of the Rev 

Mr. Moore, Rev. Dr. Spring and the Rev 

Dr. Smyth, we expressed our regret, that 
we could not, after having made every 
exertion, procure Dr. Backman’s work for 
notice in the same paper. Recently, by 
the kindness of a friend. we have been 
favored with its perusal, and now propose 
to redeem the half promise then made of 
reviewing it. 

From what we had heard of this work 
from various quarters, as well as from the 
high opinion entertained of the author, we 
fully expected the treat of much new, 
original and instructive matter from him 
on this mueply ers subject. Those 


Doctrine of the Unity of the Human mia, 
Principles of Science.” John 


* The 
examined on the 


Backman, D.D., Charleston, 1850. 
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| characteristics and tenacity of species, 
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It behoves us to 
prepare for that contingency, and we can- 
not do so in a better way than by putting 
two or more mail steamships wherever 
they can be useful, such ships being con- 
structed so as to be convertible into ships 
of war, and being at all times subject to 
the control of the Government. 

We shall become discontented 
with a weekly U. S. Mail to Europe, and 
shall require a much more frequent com- 
munication. But the South and South- 
west must have their share of the advan- 
tages flowing from the expansion of the 
= ‘an Mail Steamship system 

For the stated, and 
others which will readily suggest them- 
selves upon the facts set forth, we call 
upon the friends of the new system of 
building up an economical Steam Navy, 
useful in time of peace, and available 
whenever required for war purposes, to 
oppose the bill how before Congress, in 
favor of the Collins’ line, as a measure 
both impolitic and unjust, and calculated 
to bring that system into disgrace. 


soon 


reasons above 








ORY OF MAN." 


who know us best will credit the assertion, 
that we care not one jot for the unity 
plurality of the human species apart from 
the ascertainment of truth; consequent- 
ly, although we have written in favor 
the plurality, and do not pretend to be 
exempt from the natural feelings of an 
author in favor of the theory he 
scientiously advocates, yet, if our positions 
are contrary to truth, we would sincerely 
rejoice at their overthrow, and be among 
the first to acknowledge it. We have 
been disappointed. Except the autobio- 
graphy of his commencement, progress 
and numerous eminent connections by rea- 
of his attainments in science ;—his 
criticism of Dr. Morton’s Essay on Hy- 
bridity,—and his assertion that permanent 
varieties never resume the characteristics 
from which they departed, but “ put on the 


or 


ot 


con- 


son 


; 
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his work is, essentially, a reiteration of 
the principles and arguments of Prichard 
and Lawrence. It will be discovered, 
we progress, that the discussion of 
these collateral subjects by him has not, 
in the least, affected the main issue, which 
remains as it stood before the publication 
of his work. 

After having been compelled to defend 
ourself from the denunciations of clergy- 
men who have little pretension to science, 
and less to liberality of opinion, it is re- 
freshing to meet with a theologian of 
undoubted eminence, who willingly con- 
cedes “to all men of science the privilege 
of pursuing these investigations peenpor 
tive of any supposed decisions which may 
have been pronounc ed by the Se rip itures.”’ 
He enters the lists with ‘all the confidence 
of a of Natural [History ; and 
although we are not disposed to admit 
that he the throne of 
and theref right to dictate to his 
cotemporaries, which is claimed for him 
friend Dr. Smyth, and is in some 
measure assumed by him in the work be- 
fore yet we are very willing to 
knowledge his deservedly high reputation 
and rejoice to class him in 
names of our 


as 


Pp rofessor 
ee science, 


ore has a 
by his 


us, ac- 
as a naturalist. 
the list of 
country 

It is a po 


soundness of 


distinguished 
werful argument against the 
the conelusions of a learned 
and sensible author, that he ha 
many propositions to be re- 
which he ean 
instead of 
the main 
another. 


s selected 
from among 
futed, those 
the best show 
those 


against make 
ot 


are 


resistance, 
to 
It is 
jually weighty argument again 
such that when he has met 
such collateral propos} ition 8 by dictatorial 
irrefutable facts and 
he von for a victory he 
knows he has not achieved, in the con 
fidence he will find hosts of ignorant and 
interested men to join in the shout, and 
praise the supposed victor. Such con- 
clusions would not be legitimate if the 
author in question were a has ‘ty and super- 
ficial man. The inference would then be, 
that he had neither sufficient judgment to 
distinguish between a collateral and main 
nor between assertion and proof. 
No one acquainted with Dr. Backman 
will charge him with a defect of judg- 
ment; and he has, throughout his work, 
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taken measures to prevent such an opinion 
in those unacquainted with him, by the 
studious care he has taken to inform them 
of the process by which he was made a 
naturalist, and of his intimate friendship 
with the most eminent savans of Europe, 
arising from his proficiency in science. 
Dr. Backman, therefore. as well by his 
own claim, as the general acknowledgment 
of his cotemporaries, is entitled to the full 
credit of being above the suspicion of not 
understanding all the details, and the full 
scope of the argument relating to the 
Natural History of Man. Advantages 
and disadvantages attend this eminent 
position; for while, on the one hand, he 
is entitled to a respectful consideration 
from all men for what he may say on this 
interesting and intricate subject, so, on 
the other, he cannot escape deep censure 
if he omit to notice facts and arguments 
subve his theory, for reasons best 
known to himself. In can it be 
productive of more than a temporary ad- 
vantage, available only with the ignorant 
and pre, judiced—two classes whose good 
opinion is spent in a shout, and is not 
worth a thought by a man desirous of a 
permanent reputation 

Although it is natural for an humble, 
unknown man, to take the en- 
him by an eminent 
and distinguished author in its most ex- 
tensive sense, yet we unwilling so to 
regard what Dr. Backman a us. 
He has done us the honor to say (p. 241) 
that our Natural History of Man “ prin- 
cipally taken "p with severe criticisms on 
the theories Prichard, Lawrence and 

Cistsdeen to be severe must be 
consequently, as Prichard, Law- 
rs, to whom he alludes, 
happen to be the most eminent authors 
who contend for the specific unity of the 
human family, it mi cht fai irly imply a re- 
futation of the theories of these distin- 
guished men May, it might thus be 
made to include the condemnation of his 
own “ Unity of the Human Race, examin- 
ed on the Principles of Science,” as he 
will not pretend that he has advanced 
anything in this work not contained in 
Prichard. Lawrence, and the others allud- 
ed to, except on the collateral subjects of 
permanent and Dr. Morton’s 
examples of fertile hybrids But we are 
unwilling to take praise unless it is given 
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an almost 
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ae a hearty 
equit him of 


intention, 
therefore. 


an honest 
and, 


with 
rood will: 


all, save the design to leave an impression | 
on his readers unfavorable to the general | 


scope and design of our “work which 
occupies 739 and 
pally taken up with severe criticisms on 
the theories of Prichard, Lawrence and 
others.” 

In the progress of this paper we expect 
to show that Dr. Backman’s “ Unity of 
the Human Race. examined on the Prin- 
ciples of Science,” in all the essential 
particulars relating to the main issue of 
the question, is identical with the works 
of Prichard, Lawrence. and others; and. 
consequently, that he has added nothing 
to our stock of knowledge in this respect : 
and that his criticism of Dr. Morton's 
Essay on Hybridity inconclusive in 
respect to the design of Dr. Morton by 
that essay, which was its bearing on et 
raphy. 
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unity 
therefore, is 
taking it as the 
his work, be- 
yond having made himself familiar with 

* Prichard. Lawrence. and others :” and, 
as he appears to have read our Natural 
History of Man, he have 
known, that this glaring and fundamental 
error, than any other, is the subject 
of a highly important part of the “ 
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of these authors for which he 
See &th chapter, p- 308, 
and also chapter 1, p. 38-9. 
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of this essay, or 
and require no further proof of the unity 
of the human species.” 


The next important step taken by our 


author in regard to the main issue in con- 
troversy, (for we purposely postpone any 
remarks on his eriticism of Dr. 
* Hybridity, 
important part of his book, but is only 
collateral to the main subject.) is his de- 
finition of species. In this very impor- 
tant matter we are happy to observe that, 
with one exception, which was evidently 
introduced to cover the unity question, 
his definition corresponds with the defini- 
tion in our Natural History of Man, (p 
275.) so exactly, that we feel somewhat 
flattered by the coincidence. 

x Species” he Says, p. 19, * 
applying to those individuals resembling 
each other in dentition and general struc- 
ture. In wild animals, as a general rule, 
they must approach the same size; but 
both in wild and domesticated animals 
they must have the same duration of life, 
the same period of utero-gestation, the 
same average number of progeny, //e same 
halits and instincts. in a word. they he- 
long to one stock that produce fertile off- 
spring by association.” 

The last clause, “ they belong to 
stock that produce fertile offspring by as- 
sociation,’ is intended to cover exactly 
the subject in dispute, the unity or plural- 
ity of the human race Dr. Bachman 
positively asserts the permanent eee 
of the offspring of all crosses of the hu- 
man family, and consequently this clause 
fits the case to his mind. We will soon 
see, however, that the definition, 
this clause, cannot establish the specific 
unity of the human family; but let us 
follow him, at present, in the examp les he 
has given us as exemplifications of his de- 
finition. These are two which we give in 
his own language 

“In order to show the modes adopted 
by naturalists in distinguishing species 
from each other, we will elucidate the 
subject by one or two familiar examples 
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it runs into 
varieties of color—gray, red, and black— 
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squirrel are an insuperable bar; 
that of the rabbits he is very properly 
more cautious, and merely says they ‘ 
ver have been Anown to produc e an inter- 
mediate fertile progeny.” But it is not 
on this absence of knowledge that they 
are decided to be of distinct species ; for 
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we have, in accordance with the rules by | 
which naturalists are governed, 


the species as a type.’ We deny that 


“the rules by which naturalists are go- | 


verned,” in a dispute in regard to one or 


several species in a genus, are so absurd | 


ordinal, and classic 


any circumstances, 


as to permit generic, 
characteristics, under 
to be used to decide the (jue stion in any 
other manner than that, by showing the 
species named do not belong to the 
genus, order, or therefore, they can- 
not be of the same We deny, 
also. that “the rules by which naturalists 
are governed,” or any rules of any sciet 
will permit Dr. Bachman to assume the 
thing to be proved, and which is the sub- 
ject of viz.. that there is * but 
one spec ies in the genus,” and by this as 
sumption gain the right of using charae- 
teristics of the highest value 
tion, in a controversy which relates 
sively to the lowest 
The absurdity of this 
rent, (and it is made 
ly all the 21 items of evidence pres 
by him,) that we originally d 
merely to call attention to them, 
miss them with the remark, that a 
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for a victory he knows he has 

It is only to refer to his de- 
finitions of the divisions of classification. 
and the examples he refers to, (pp. 18, 19, 
20.) to be convinced that in this matter 
he has acted unscientifically with a per- 
fect knowledge of what was required of 
him. But let us follow him through his 
21 items of evidence, and see to what they 
amount. 
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negro’s head to be “ covered with hair.’ | 
We that both Prichard and 
Lawrence, (authors to whom he has de- | 
voted special attention.) make this asser- 
but it has recently been conclusively 
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latter delights in low, swampy, 
8." 1e example of the 
rate habit 


mwaler 2 w hile the / pus palus- 


2bTOUNRAS so too 


the /epus sy 


, 


rabbits ws “In 


tris when pursued, instead of making for 


the high eround, Spelt Js /0 thre fii sf pond 


Or Teservoir Ov rown with rushes, Swims 


} ] lay #$h 
hodd wrder Thre 


} 


WOATUAIE a 


ly. sinks ats 
the 


SUIFACE 


water, 
the 
Hy eoneludes by saving very 


wath, VIOS OMY IOVE 


properly, “from these differences an form, 


| color. and haints. they have been decided 


as composing two distinet species.” 


19, 20 


PP 
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We have already seen that Dr. Bach- 


man admits that there is a difference be- | 
tween the negro and white man in the | 
and of 


form of “ the bones of the leg,’ 
“ the form and position of the os caleis.” 
which are exceeding important modifica- 
tions of generic characteristics, and there- 
fore, we will not refer to other universally 
acknowledged deviations in form; and in 
various parts of his work (p. 31, for ex- 
ample) he admits that “the pure African 
is black,” and other races are white, olive. 
and red; consequently he has admitted 
two of the three differences important to 
the decision of this controversy, 
color. if is to be decided according to 
scientific principles. Let us turn to him 
again to discover whether he has not also 
admitted the third and last—/a/zts, in- 
stincts, or intellectual power, and thus ad- 
mitted eve ry requisite to defeat his own 
positions. On page 8 he admits “the 
fact that nature has stamped the 
African race the permanent marks of i- 
taueht by their 
whol past history the lesson Of their inca- 


form and 


On 


Sertority—that we are 
pacity for self-government ;” and on page 
209, * the negro enjoys better health in 
the vicinity of our rice fields, and arrives 
at greater longevity than he 
mountains. He requires not to be accli- 
mated. but 7s constitutionally at home 
alone the shores of our sluge ish rivers. 


does on our 


where a similar would prove 
fatal to the life of a white man 3? again. 
on the ‘if we can render the 
condition of a rac stamped with inferio- 
rity, more happy than it was in their na- 
tive land ;” and again, on p. 212—* From 
these opportunities so amply afforded us, 
we have been irresistibly brought to 
conviction that in intellectual powers the 


CLPOSUre 


Same page, 


African 1s an inferior variety of Our spe- 
His whole histor y affords evidence 

that he is incapable of self government, 
Mis inferrority, however, in intellect 
not prove that he is not a man.” 

certainly not, for his inferiority is of spe- 

cific, not of generic value; but we ask. 
are not these admissions of permanent, 
"= stamped,” differences between the white 
and black man in respect to habits, in- 
stincts, or intellectual power, as strong as 
those given in the examples of the squir- 
rels and rabbits, which Dr. Bachman as- 
sures us are decisive in “ composing two 
distinct species” of these animals? The 


Cle S. 


‘ does 


| persion 
the 


Most 
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admissions are so apposite for our pur- 
pose—so parallel to the examples given— 
that we would be justified in naming the 
negro homo palustris, and refer to Dr. 


| Bachman as authority for the fact, though 


not for the name. A vast field, and an 
immense number of facts are open to dis- 
cussion in the comparative 
mental faculties of the different species of 
men—a subject we have discussed at large 
in our Natural History of Man, chap. 11, 
entitled “Psychical attributes peculiar to 
Man’’—the notice of which would oce upy 
more apne e than would be our share in a 
periodic: al Nor is it , 
! aper, as our author has admitted all that 
is required of us according to the princi- 
ple Ss he has laid down 

They are all omnivorous, and ara 

le of living on all kinds of food.” 

They are capable of inhabiting 
all climates.” They are not all equally 
capable of living in the climates, a 
fact which Dr. Bachman has acknowledg- 
ed, and which we have just quoted from 
his work. p 209: where he ‘the ne- 
gro e njoys better health in the vie inity of 
the rice fields, 
ge vity than he 
and “is constitutionally at along 
the shores of our sluggish rivers, and in 
situations adapted to the cultivation of 
indigo, cotton, and rice, where a similar 
exposure would prove fatal to the life of 
a white man.” History furnishes no ex- 
ample of any dark species of men having 
voluntar “ily out of, or perma- 
nently their natural habitats 
account for the wide dis 
Malays and other dark 
islands of the Pacific. and 
aborigines in North and South 
to avoid the several creations in 
Pro- 


is necessary to believe 


respect to 


necessary in this 


save 


says, 


and arrives at greater lon- 
does on the mountains ;”’ 


home 


‘colonized 
Cc hs alge d 
conseque ntly, to 
ot the 
races over the 
oft our 
America, 
the distinct zoological 
Agassiz, it ; 
that all men are descended from Adam, 
and have by wars, accidents, other 
supposable involuntary causes become dis- 
persed It is also very r¢ markable, that 
while the dark races were so scattered 
abroad over the whole earth, Europe and 
its islands only excepted, before the his 
toric period, that not a single white colony 
was so dispersed; but the whole family 
took a direction west. to the Mediterra- 
nean and Europe; and yet, the white man 
is the only human cosmopolite, and is ra- 


provinces of 


tessor 


and 











pidly supplanting the dark races in their | dogs, &e 


native habitats, who as rapidly degenerate 
and disappear by their ne ighborhood and 
the civilization they introduce. 

15. “ They all possess a slower growth 
than any other animal, and are later 
arriving at pube rty.” 

16. “ A peculiarity in the ] 


in 


shysical con- 


stitution of the female, differing from all 
other mammalians.”’ 
ye All the races have the same pe- 


average produce 


id are 


riod of cestation, on an 
the same the young, 
subject to similar diseases.” 


three 


number of al 


‘hes items require no special 


remark except the last clause of the 17th 

‘and subject to similar diseases.’ 
Our author does not mean * similar’ but 
‘the same diseases for almost all our 
domestic mammalia “are subj et to simt- 


as those which afflict men. 


which are eured by the sam remedies 

and treatment Havi reated of this 
1: } ene i't , r ‘ 

subject elsewhere, we will only now stat 


that all the species of men are not subj ct 


gl 


to the same, nor similar diseases 27 te 
same deere Dr. Bachman admits that 
the negro is constitutionally protected 
from the fevers produced in the white 
man by the m Waria al ne the sluggish 
shores of our rivers, and in situations 
ad upte d to the cultivation of indigo, cot- 


id rice.” 
ually liable to any 


ton, a That the negro is not 
of th e tropic 
is well known to the 
maritime cities that 
the yellow fever, 
; he- 


il fevers 


the white man, 


ag 
inhabitants of our 
visited with 


l 

pee \ 
s}}* 
viict 


have 
» ¢ 1 

on which af 

tieseanthte 

Negroe 


hoesia) than white men, 
bility, 


asions negroes 
the 


ive oOce 


only reliable 


ect to the 
have 


come in as 
nurses 


vaws (// 


Ss are subj 


less nervous sensi and are more tor 


pid under disease These, and, probably, 

eral other constitutional peculiarities 

familiar to medical practitioners, strongly 
? 


mark the specific differences of the races, 


ln 
e babi ice 


when we reflect on the close resen 
of diseases which afflict all mamm: and 
the curative means exhibited vey their 
treatment 

18. “ We have shown that man, as a 
domestie ani ind: is ubject to the same 
changes which are effected in all domesti 


1 


cated animals:” &e. Here is a funda 
mental error of He has no 
where shown that man is a domestic ani- 
nse that 


our author 


malin the same s COWS, 


Natural History of Man. 


| attempts to show that it is correct. 


horses, 
| 


gument upon this 
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, are domesticated animals. He 
and founds the whole of his ar- 
but no where 
Nay, 


domestic 


asserts it, 


CSSt rtion. 


ows that 
any 


he no where sl man is a 
animal 7 but has merely as- 
sumed that his social and civilized condi- 


SCVISC. 


tion is a state of f domesticity, and there- 
fore, that the domestic horse, ass, ox, hog, 
dog, eat, duck, goose, &e his ana- 
logues for each and every difference ob- 


The 
contrary to 
that the ori- 


servable in the S] ecies of men pro- 


position necessarily assumes, 


red and 


sac 
. ] 


profane history, 


mdition of man was that of a soli- 


ginal ¢ 
tary or gregarious savage, and that his 
present domestic and civilized condition 
has been produced by the constraint of 


somu ing, in all respects similar 
to the constraints imposed by man on the 
he has domesticated, and which 
followed by similar changes in 
his physical, moral, and mental constitu- 
tion The mere statement of the propo- 
sition in full is sufficient for its overthrow. 
Man, i must be in 


supe rior O 


animals 


has been 


in his natural condition. 


harmony with his natural endowments; 
consequently, unless Dr. Bachman ean 
show that the theory of Lamark, and 
other devel pists is entitled to belief— 
that Adam and Eve, and all the patri- 


fictions by Moses—that the his- 
Babylon, Ninevah, and Egypt, 
re developing 4y facts from ex- 
d that the teac hings of 
Cyclopean remains, to say 
of the mound builders of 
—are only evidences of 
comparatively very mditions of 
mankind, after the lapse of thousands of 
years of development and improvement— 
he utterly fail in maintaining his 
fundamental proposition. Nor does he 
alter by saying that “ we in- 
sist t of app lying the rules of 


archs are 
tories of 
as they a 
plorations—a1 
Hindoo and 
nothing of hose 


our own country 
recent ee 


iit 
must 


the position 


on the righ 


classification to man as a domestic spe- 
cles eee ‘aif our opponents urge 
the right of comparing him with wild an- 


then they: must first prove that men, 
not subject to pro- 
he is in search of 


imals, 
like wild species 
duce varieti 


are 


‘for if 


Ss 


scientific truth, instead an idol of his 
imagination, he will not assume a fa/se 


because he supposes his ad- 
versary cannot assume @ But 
can it not be proved “ that men, like wild 
ire not subject to produce varie- 


7 


proposition 
sound one 


species, 











ties?” All wild species of mammalia 
produce albinos. and ever) species of man: 





and albinos are always more numerous in 





species of a darker rather than lighter 





color, because it de pends ona deficiency 





or morbid state of the rete mucosum. to 





which dark or black Spe cles are more lia 
ble than light or white “The fact tha 
great variations have occurred in severa 
of the branches which we admit to be 


Caucasians” is founded altogether on in- 











; . fees 
ferences from craneology and philology 
which are too uncert n tor the ¢ stablish 
, . e } , ® ‘ 
ment of a principle conerary to history 
and experience But suppose it to b 





; e ° } 
true, “ that grtat variations have occurred 





1 


: ] Lad al : - 
in several branches” of th wide spread 
? 





Caucasian family Dr. Bachman has fur 


5 . : . : . 
nished an « cample ot a ft ral animal, tne 





wolf, (c dts LUPUS) vyhich he claims to be 


a cosmopolitan like the Caucasian, whicl 







? 1 ? ‘7 

he asserts has undergone simuar creat 
a te . ; : 

variations; consequently, the variations 

in the Caucasian family. 1f we admit them, 

form no reason for ° applying 77 S Of 

ssijicalion to qian as a domesti 





Cus A few other examples of variations 








in wild animals might be given to 
strengtuen this position, if it w neces 
sary, but we pass it and the peculiarities 
nel i a by Dr Bac! bah by whi I in 
dividuals are recognized, as matters re 





quiring no notice 


19. * That the varieties in men are not 





greater than are KNOW? ) eXISt among 


domestic animals Granted, but it 





prove Ss not ML hy 
20. “ That all the varieties of men pro 





duce with 





rac 





br ° { 1 1 if - } 2 ‘ ° 
reeding of the ball breea IS MOst pos 
tively denied. The offspring of the Dutch 





boors and neg 
] 4 . 4 .y 
Malays and Urien al negroes ol Papua, 





&c., are not evidences of 






7 
I 
the causes which produc d these hybri 





continue to maintain them Dr. Bach 





1 


man admits, p. 41, “ that in two or t 





} 


been produced w 





speci sa prog ny has 


the yor ‘s were f rtil. lor @ yew cerer- 






ations. and then became sterile And 
we have also the high authority of Pro- 
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fessor Owen, in his article “* Hybrid,” 
Brande’s Eneyclopedia, for saying, that 
~ the tendency of all the natural pheno- 
mena relatn ge to hyl ridity is to prevent 
its taking place, and when it has occurred 
ation of varieties thus 


mit their rene rative 


to arr st the pro] ag 
produced, and LO li 


/ ; 


p wers, SOdUS 10 @ di OD Mf 4 / St0/1 
, nn 
he original specific forms Pieoan 
ruies are L the plurality L\ ites re 
] ] ] 
quire Ii they cover the \ pround 
7 ’ 
If hybrids will interbreed for a few gv 
’ } 
nel 1OnS, by occ mally introduc i 
dash of t { hal st ks. they l I 
? ? 
made erulle tor many gene ms so 


ii the generat powel of | riads are 
limited »>as LO vdn Lo POTS ] 

a! i 5 / (fit then the 
revert to one or the other of rigin 
al sper ilf forms } it } | 

> ae j 

brid I mn or t | Ls ‘ { 
and “" SOON bh { s ¢ ( \ | t} 
} ogeny whicl ] e] ( to re to eithe 
of “the original forms” will bi 
Vi Ou al pl i 


ing to his ow ( { experiment, t 
? ’ , 
iM Sit actor h Is ould he 
carefully ided from the original s) 
) ' 7 
( ae | ma W 1 Ute Spl he f ( / 
, a RR hears 
£ t b migiit ] A 









p 
md not t se which inel oO revert to 
either of the « | } Li i i) 
be LS tl pro tl enere | reast 
In proportion with such inclination, and 
fails in proportion a ybrid paren 
type is approach 

ef unnes to ¢ ( this 
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Census, that, in the free States, in which | less, his ‘*k has an imposing appearance 
most of the negroes are hybrids, there was | to the cursory re: 


actually no natural increase of the negro | of Dr. Morton’s very able and valuable 


] 


t 
p ypulation ; while in the slave States, not- | essay on “ Hybridity animals. econsid- 


the diminution by emigra- | ered in reference t ie question of the 
. . . . . . e . . a? 4 . . . 
tion. manumission, and fugitives, the slave | unity of the human species His eriti- 
atk 
ible 


withstandin: 


population increased about “oO pt r cel cisms al because his ability as 
We also showed, from the census of 1840.!a naturalist is u questionable ; conse- 
from defective constitutions and eli quently, as he ha a favorite object in 
the proportion of insane negroes in | view to establish, against which Dr. Mor- 
atlas 8 , ag 
slave sta 
‘ valuab] 
a Want ot physir logical homoge ity 
the mulatto constitution. because the pil ior { \ establish It was our 
on the ha l’s head is always 01 half | original esi! camine these eriti- 
one-half wool: and we ha cism mewhi: letail, as well for the 


aa ; = ai ; ‘ 
from the same high autho) ' , a i@ Littl 1our power to 


1 

I 

md 
eu, 

r wool predominates in | assist in establishing scientific princi- 

ject of 

eased 

intimations 

per has be- 


many times 


> } Tai 
Bachman 8 
and. from 


he Vict ry for 
ill also confine 
- Morton. 


that there 
Soemmerring for the that * the lee + The | t of rr rton’s paper 18 
ich infest the road ; COLO) . ] I ’ says Dr. Bachman, 


it species of ani- 


hybri- 


ainila- 


4 < . 4] 7 , 7 ; +1 
rtant to separate tii h, Cons ue n e ct that the 
] 


cates, Trom is riti evera races of V1? proauce with 


ie authors, because. if the | e her a me yy less fertile progeny, 
insound. a successful criticism of | constitutes im it ‘no proof of the unity 


,} l 


would not substantiate them 


earned reader has, no doubt. discovered is Uj this proposition Dr. Bach- 


that he has add d nothing new to the mat mal aos ith D1 Morton. and 
} 


ter contained in Prichard and Lawrence, ! it by an assault on 
. . . | a \ - - . . y 
(the latter of whom he has followed clos ol. Hamilton ith, whom he represe 


ly) except his opinic n that domestic ani- | as an amusing no means a reli 


mals on becoming wild, do not resume } author Professor Owen, before whom, 
the ir origi sal characteristics Neverthe i é it iralist yen our author veils his 
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high pretensions, certainly thought other- 
wise, as he quotes Col. Smith with appro- 
bation. in respect to the ve ry things. ( Ca- 
mis and Equus ) sneere d at by Professor 
Bachman. But it is not i 
tention to notice the dogmatical, ex eathe- 
dra mode of argument of our author. in 
resp ct to persons ai d ing nor to the 
leteness of his examination of the 
Mo 


m\ 


incom] 


examples furnished rton. 


amounting only to about one-half of the 
whole. We will } these, and several 
other matters legitim itely subj ets of ani- 


ASS 


madversion, and fine ours 
fact, ti Dr. Ba 

to hams 

Morto / 


CNLA LT 


con 


‘ 1 
proving such a 
means uncommon to n 


idol, and Dr. Bachman 


Let us clearly u ers 
1 of Dr. Morton, 5 
It must he 


only princi 


Bachman 
rreat and 
the pro] 
of ant S 
ther a prolific hi 
consequences flowing fr 


OSItIOnN 18 


ters ot eourse., he CAUSt t] CV al 
dent Now. the of Dr 


will be surpri 


ie 
admirer 


of thi 
which he 
and to dis} 


] 
ISS i 


book. /- 

he very t 

In stating 
hybridity. 

“ That 
oe: 


words 
Pte 
WU 
then / 

We refrain from 
dent | irallelism of 
from res] 
eeased fri 


devoted to the « 


1118 
tll fe) 


Onal imous TO W 


was too ma 
ings of even an 
by a triumph for victor 


11° . . 
established constitute th 


‘ 


uneourt 


triumph 
We cannot. however. di 


'ton, and applied by him to the 


of our subject, without showing that this 
principle formally announced by Dr. Mor- 
} Natural 
History of Man, was not a new principle, 
but that had the 
sanction of the vreatest naturalists. whose 
We be 


our author 


before received 


one 
authority Dr. Bachman admits 
Law renee, hee use 


gin with 
indebted to him 


more for his 


les than to any other. cL] d ber LuUsSeC 


di eid dy 


eandid author in fa) 


em him ind 


uman species 


Lah ils 


di 


tO one al 
ic, Hhoweve 


USSUMING 
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We will not trouble the reader with | breed return again to one or the other 

‘ther authorities, which might be easily of the ori sow 1 

added for most 

man, Lawrence, P 
I 


assuredly Drs. Bach It is tru | would return to 
chard, and Owen, are | the original species, if one of a pure type 


to esta 


rl 
lish Dr. Morton’s pro- | were successively mated with each hybrid 
‘That different sp ies of ani Ispring or four or five generations: but 


. 1 . 1 . 1 y° . 
capable of producing together 11) ppens, that the offspring ob- 


yppie 


re, the if j- | tained by the fi 1ating with the pure 
ey j ite A coe 
ype : 


ns lves; con- 

they become thus 

able of propagat 

the law re- 

D ori gZine, Vit: 

clines to either 

ifie stock is 

ion, will 

fie type ; 

ing the char- 

d parents will degener- 
xtinet 

‘ids are fer- 

none and 

‘ and con- 

Dr. Mor- 

facts that 

ipable of 

vbrid off- 

ase s to be a 

nsequently 

ral races of 

each other ad more 

stitutes in itself 

the human 


o trace 

ares 

ially that 

animal ~asaaa 
. rocreative energy 
compensated by an 
the other, and that 
arents inherit the 
ry if we had 
exhibit in detail 
itiful laws of the 
the lines and per- 


parations has no 


et of this paper, 
dicnata it We 
Morton contem- 
for which 

iny of his 

th the world 
would have been the 

Stacia aed te vaned 5 onnetied by his suc- 
‘mediate sors j he fie f science he loved 
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Humbly follow ing in his path, we propose 
at some future time, to resume the sub 
} of hybridity, when we will critically 
he details of Dr. Morton’s and 
ples, 


towards 


examine t 
Dr 
the hope of 


in 


} ] . ) were . 
pachmMans views, al exaln 


doit 


WOMEN OF THE 


manner in t 


The empressario 
a flourish of trum 
the play 
full: of 


philos yphy 


an 
choice 
] 


ana 


ceaux 


ee } 
mae 


Rights 
w Y 


} enth Century 
By Arsene Redfield. 


Ork;: 


the 


EIGHTEEN 


Men and Women of the Evchte enth Ce ntury. 


rreat object always in: the eye of Dr 
| Morton—the discovery of the laws of the 
Creator in relation to His creatures, and 
the consequent elevation of man by the 
diffusion of knowled V. A 


re 


DUFRESNY.* 


ever, in much bi 
i bill of the pl 


nis port 
VC 1 passes \“ 
esion of the 


rs trom 


prett 
Bern 


icts comed’ 


Clairou piay 


1 


ring up th 


This 


the 


enter Dufresny. o. P 


of 
and 


‘ 1 
Enough overture. 


curtain, 





Mi n and Women of the Eveht nth Ce ntury. 
. oS / 


most careless and happy of mortals, aj| the earthly use—‘if his prayer has not 
descendant of Henri Quatre’s pretty lear A bright smile, a mis- 
lara. girl of Anet, having at the matur s eye, an impudent lip, and curly 


sixteen acquired, according to plead vainly with the 

own ideas, a suficient quantity of Lat x, and the war is admitted: but 
' : . 1 

and Greek; but fearing that paren and | nter it 1 1ecessary that he 


r 1 


Let us hear 


son, aunt,” 


boy, whe 


self."—* And 

pl tectress of 
t.’—** Where does 
from?” said old 
stress of the 
swered Du- 

ire you 


the 

biood a 

med Du- 

ut itis not 
het died 

at court! 

‘ Nothing 

rs. By- 

s talking of 
‘ lucky, but 


where his 

im the king 

at, drink, 

supper, like all 

nd our hero’s 
thé 

ed was quite 


And 

lecome him if a tv chan id ha not taken 
. innocenee, 

n with a hay loft. he 

heen obliged to 


etter mi: 


¢ season and 
permitted to enjo: 
with the utmost dey tor run of the va den and the table. { 
lovers saunter near the ga hese ‘ what was to be his fate 
are you doing enqull ; the iol have turned gamzin. perhaps, 
Praying for my supper, sir.’ | ascended chimneys with the Savoyards 
ntly and naturally replies the lad, | but that Mous. de Wangis took pit 
and then modestly inquires of the | 


idy upon him, and conducting him to court 
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requested an audience of the young 


king. 


“Sire, you behold at vour feet an illustrious 
scion of the pretty flowe lof Anet.’—* I un- 


tis XIV. “if 


s innumerable brothers 


derstand, 
ligion has given 
grandsire Henry IV. 
This one s to mit tu 


said L our sie red re- 


, OU 


has tus plenty of litt] 


cousins. have a 
genteel lively a me; does he kuow 
anything ?”°—" How, ' he is a youth of 
genius, si : i rd, wri like a notary, 
has the 

Ing anyt 

bas gor 

ters | 

well,” 

the val 

better 

can now 

*And | 

woman,” 


J 


damanded 
others, Cl 
commo 
or Dutres 
18 the tl 
othe r, Sil 
Who in 
assurauc: 
whither 
ed away 
are a k 
gists 
feebler in « 


uis] 


more distant 
point of obsers 
and undeteri 


* ge ict 


eye ola iy 


after family, 
antiquity the 
symmet! 
moulded tl 
forms of me 

reel in the 

Louis XI\ 
which would 

pe sters mie 

tinned Dufresny, 
self to discovet 
fogs, but there 
more certuin 
from Gord 

of others, wl 
amuses tl 
hip; he 
price tot 
crown, i 
appeared 

Who ca 

at such i 

of some 

France by 

utterance f tl ! truth be ] sed 
without ange XIV. did not explode 
he contented bin ehtren 


ove! 


iOustrunce, 


! ] 
ana 


} sunlight, a 


Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. 


installed the poet in his palace. “T’ma 


said Dufresuy he re is plenty ot 
fine ¢ 


to do.—God be 


made man, 


othes, good suppers, 


garden, 


ind nothing praised, aud ious 


live the ki mere 


For three Dufresny basked in 
smiles of court favor. then the 
Kine Louis must afield, and 


years 
and war 
broke out 
Dufre 
the king 
foucht in 
until vi 


sny must be of the party, to amuse 


He donned helmet 


the siege and 


sat plumed 


o 


thirtieth 


A month after his marria 
said to him, [ Well, my p 
what do you think of marr! 


reply is charac 


end of eight 


His wife was a wealthy Bourgeoise, 


with whose gard n the pi et had fallen in 


love. and whose money lhe squandered 


upon the object of his affections until no 
more was left to squander 


A palace for a mansion, and suppers 
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without stint to nobles and the theatrical 
world are charming things doubtless, but 
they cost money, and the lady, indignant 
at the prodig ral expenditure, but unable to 
check it, revenged herself upon her hus 
band as the eighteenth 
century were somewhat apt to do. The 
gallant was handsome, the lady not, and 
Dufresny, taking the whole affair very 
quietly, remarked to the gentleman, “ The 
favor was all upon your side. Sar.’ The 
wife died, and the spendthrift was again 
penniless He went to his old 
nd asked a small corner of 
Versailes, because has 
magnificent garden in ny 
style The King laughed at him. and 
inquired “if he wanted a garden to display 
his sp rty?”’ “TT shall never be poor 
Sire.” 1 plied ‘while I have a 
eileen: Ml 18 my throne I find there the 
vine tendrils or the my 


Frenchwomen of 


patron 
Louis, a the 
lawn at 


bilities for a 


capa 


Dufre sny, 


green roses for 


crown.’ 


The garden was given,a purse containing 


a hundred livres. a 
looking class manufactory worth a 
dred The last he 
imm diately for six thousand read) . 
Returning from his visit to the contractors 
he met Regnard, who proposed the join 

composition of comedies for the Th 


Italian 


d the monopoly of a 


sold 


Vy mone, 


thousand livres 


eatre- 


The same evening 
near Regnard’s. They 
phers, | y receiving 
they came from th 


ufresny took apart 
were two gay phi 
the happy hours 
hand of Heaven, careless of 
the future as of the past, present 
with all thei g with ardorallthe 
jeasures of the passing day : the rays of snn- 
ght, the 
nouidy 
it supper; 
and Dufresuy mav l pleasul 
the Our two philosophers 
bad studied the world well: one in adventurous 
travel, the other at the 
all the we iknesses of the 
ties of intellect to their very de pths. Regn id. 
who had stood the brunt of v, had the 
hardic stmind. Dna - sny, more dazzled by the 
splendor of the world, had more fire of intellec 
the first designed adie like a pu 
Moliére, thousand brilliant 
ornaments to the ‘Regnard is a labor- 
er, I am only said Dufresny. It 
was a simile genious. He 
made his debut with Reenard in “ the Chinese.” 
After breakfast Regnard took bis pen and fraced 
the path * 
ot broad 
one pistole. 


Louis X1V 


v ingly 


squeezing ithe 
strength, seizir | 
mistress who comes withor 
flask, the 
those whi 
find 
a day. 


it ceremo- 
gniety of friends, 
choose like Re 


a thousane 


the 
Suara 
es in 


compass of 


they had sounded 
heart, all the absurdi- 


court; 
} 
nave 


outlines 
the sec oud nde d a 
sketch, 

” 
a gardener, 


as true as it Was In 


Dufresny was good only 
humor. Each one bronght bim but 
Louis XIV. paid better, but then 
. did not always take the joke. These 


hun- 


} woman, 


for his sallies | 
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joint comedies were soon produced by the Ital- 
ian buftfoons with side -splitting success. The 
two poets afterwards composed, always work- 
ing after breakfast and in the same style, The 
Fair of St. Germain, — The Mummies of Egypt. 
Reenard finished by p aying Dufresny in cash 
(re “addy money for ready joke s). This mode of 
payment sharpened Dufresny’s intellect ; in our 
day we have D ifresnys by the dozen, minus the 


wit. 

Am me othe agreeab le modes of dis- 
pe nsing his money Defresny had a passion 
for gambling, and to it we owe his come dy 
of Le. The plot of this entered his 
head one morning after a night spent in 
play He flew to Re enard and related it 
to him. Regnard pretended not to com- 
prehend it, and requested Dufresny to 
write and to intrust it to 
him for ¢ After some months 
the manuscript Ci back adorned with 
an infinite “So.” said 
Dufresny, “ my comedy for a 
Regnard had done no 
if he had, it was but to put 
saine 


Jou “Ur. 


ou. the nece 


’ 
i 
rrrection 


ime 
numb r of Crosses 
do you take 
But 
such thing, o1 
it to the resurrectionist 
would—to steal subjects from. Before 
Dufh had prepared his comedy for 
representation, Regnard produced the 
Chevalier Joueur, and great was the ex- 
citement candal amene the erities 

accused the other of theft, or 


cemetry 


use 


as a 


fesny 


and s 
Bach author 


as Gacon said 


P fered from his friend, 
had the greatest skill 


e best thief in the end,” 


Fortune and court-favor now deserted 
Dufresny, and reduced to absolute want. 
The favorite of i rinces did, pe rh: aps, the 
wisest thing he could have done anaeida 
his washerwoman. The humor of the de- 
scription must not be blunted by a para- 
phrase 


lines, when a 


notice, 


written three 
any previous walked 
« Alas!” said he, people for- 

trouble to wait in the ante- 
is the inconvenience of being 
uo longer entleman, and particularly of 
not having an antechamber.” The woman, who 
had heard Dufresny’s remark, very coolly said 
to him, “I went through all your other rooms 
without meeting a valet, otherwise I 
had myselfannounced.” Dufresny 
uising the turned with a merry 
smile, Ab, 1s it Angélique? Iam glad. 
I was waitiug with impatience for my ruffles.” 
‘That is all very well. Monsieur Dufresny: 
but vou have had no ruffles in the wash this 


He had not 
without 
Aa . as 
lO LIS room. 
merly took the 
cRdiaee a: Deiet 
chamber; here 
a fine 


single 
LA he 
should have 
recog voice, 
von, 


| long time.” 
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This woman was Dafresny’s washerwoman, | tached to his d/anchiseuse, he set to work 
a large girl, pleasant and fair-complexioned, 
and dressed coquettishly. “Do you know, 
Ans: 


célique,”’ continued the poet, in resuming his | 
. i i a a. ° M s : {| 1s ° 
letter, “that you are a very pretty girl ?’— l rancals Jioney rowed mm upon him, 


with vigor, composing buffoneries for the 


“Ttaliens” and comedies for the * Theatre 


That is possible, Monsieur Dutre SNY 5 but L} and the patent for the looking elas manu 
am not to be paid with that kind of money to , 


ry expiring, Louis compelled the 
day. You have owed meeighty livres this long : ; ‘ : 
time. I beg you to remember me, for I am é ; . 

« to be married !’"—* How is that! youare | ' » thousand livres for 


‘1etors to grant him a 


to be married!’ cried Dufresny, sud- ‘his Dufre 


1y lime 


denly starting from his chair.—“ And why 


SI 
al “ee 
LHOuUsSanad 1n 


1 


if you please? Am I not old enough?” 
, 
i il 


Jutresny h ud pecome 
whom and with | . 
chambre of the Duc 
hundred livres wl 
family.”—“ The 
is not to be pitiec 


yet 


1 
ried Is 


ettecte d w! at 
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THE MAINE 


Law. 


Liquor 


LIQUOR LAW. 


“The most absolute despotism never sought to become the tutor of a tamil y in the management of 
its domestic affairs, because possibly it might not understand them. and might mismanage them. 


“Man, as regards his individual rights; the family, 


as regards the affairs of the family; the commune, 


as regards the affairs of the commune; and the department, as reyvards the affairs of the department.” 


Louis Kossutu. 


Ir seems that the rights of man have | much, has its origin in something deeper 


| 


Heaven forefend 
fighting 
it would 

side, just 


again to be written out. 
that there be no need of again 
them out this side of the water: 
not tell prettily on the other 

now 

Precisely the 
churches, inquisitions, 
prohibition of the press, suppression 
of thought and discussion, and shooting 
down, or imprisoning, of murmerers 
against the government, are relied on now 
to jus stify one of the grossest, yet cutest 
atte mpts against the Libe rty of the person 
that ever entered into the heart of a Met- 
ternich to conceive of. If the Maine law 
makers are right, then justice to two much 
abused individuals demands that we re- 
vise our opinions of Louis Napoleon and 
Pio Nino. 

Temperance is beautiful and drunken- 
ness is awful to shudder at. Touching it 
is to listen to the recital of the horrors 
which alcohol works, and pleasant is it to 
learn that order reigns in Warsa—Port- 
land we mean. O yes! when the enter- 


old pretexts for state 
censorship and 


| only 





ing wedge comes that is to rive asunder | 


the temple of freedom, its edge will be 
greased with just such seductive applian- 
The Devil would be a fool indeed, 
to dress himself so as to show his horns, 
hoofs, tail and all! And who does not 
know that the plan of fettering all the 
Sons of Columbia with great black chains 
and marching them in procession in the 
train of a real out and out, old fashioned 
despot, with purple robes and gold crown, 
and a scepter with which he might con- 
veniently knock out their brains, all for 
his sport, would become unpopular as soon 
as broached ? 

That freedom of opinion and conscience, 
about which we know a little and talk 


VOL. XXX.—NO. V. 5 


Ces. 





than the kind disposition which the rulers 
(whether republican, or monarchical) are 
supposed to feel towards the governed— 
it rests upon a principle, which we re- 
commend our Maine people and their up- 
holders to find out and become acquainted 
with without delay, for in it lies their 
safety from other things we might 
name, which they could hardly bear the 
mention of. 

In school it was taught us—in fourth 


|of July addresses we have heard it de- 


elared, (and always in connexion with 
Bunker Hill and York stown)—nay, in 
every newspaper of every shade of poli- 
tics we daily read it—that man has some 
rights which are his own, and not another’s 

And, if the point is anywhere found, at 
which he may take his stand, and draw 
around him a circle of enclosure, saying 
to his ruler—“Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,” it is at the verge of the 
sacred precints of strictly pe rsonal liberty. 
Whether he is assailed by decrees, which 
seek to fetter him for the benefit or ag- 


grandisement of aristocrats and despots, 


or for the whimsical pleasure of new-lights 
in morals or dietetics, there is surely for 
him some city of safety, where, surround- 
ed and sheltered by the few rights that 
pertain to his privacy, his person, his con- 
science, his intellect and his ailments, he 
may with the light of his own conscience, 
deal with his own soul and mind and body, 
as best pleases himself, think his own 
thoughts, feel his own impulses, smoke 
his own pipe, mix his own mess, eat the 
fruit of his own fig tree and drink the 
juice of his own vine, with none to molest 


him or make him afraid. 


The sphere of individual liberty must 
be shrunken indeed, if it cannot enclose 
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all that lies within a man’s skin, and the 


powers of the ruler, extensive indeed, if 


they can reach down the citizen’s throat 
and explore his digestive organs. It is 
not mere bombast to declare, that the 
oesophagus, the duodenum, lacticals and 
apillary ducts of free born Americans 
are, and of right should be, forever invio- 
lable: and that if the Declaration of In- 
dependence does not avail to save the 
contents of our stomachs and bladders 
from chemical analysis and legislative dis- 
cussion, it is full time to make another 
declaration that shall mean something. 
Nature hates such espionage. Human 
instinct, which teaches the human animal. 
whether rude or refined, to revolt against 
any interference with his bodily matters, 
and, above all, with his mess, perfectly 
well understands the distinction I aim at, 
and may be trusted to remember it when 
rulers forget it 
Drinking! why, does it not belong to 
the same category with eating, sleeping, 
walking, fashion of dress, cut of hair, 
choice of pursuit, amusements and asso- 
ciates, laughing, crying, sneezing, sweat- 
ing and winking ? nearly all of which, 
though undoubte sdly influence ing the indi- 
vidual’s actions and greatly tending to 
make him either a good or a bad citizen, 
and though most of them have at times 
been subjected to laws. more or 
stringent in proportion as they violated 
nature, yet even tetotallers will concede 
to be quite beyond the proper scope of ci- 
vil government, and to pertain, under the 
ministration of moral influence of milder 
sway, to each one’s most private judgment, 
notwithstanding that the exercise of that 
judgment, between himself and his 
conscience, his conscience and his God. he 
you 


less 


S 


as 


may commit as much wickedness as 
lease. 

But there is another category of rights 
of a graver character, to which the one un- 
der consideration belongs, and with which 
it must sink or swim; I mean that which 
includes freedom of opinion, of the press 
and of speech, freedom of 
ereed and worship; rights well known to 


conseience, 


us all, and which we are all accustomed 
to hold ourselves ready to defend with 
And 1 | contemplate the orful spectickle of be- 
sotted drunkards—weeping wives, starvin 
Then there’s an 


Why, 


thrusting bayonets and gunpowde r. 
the wrong that has been perpetrated i 


identical in its nature with those we so orphins, and poor rates. 
often and freely berate with the epithets, | old story about moral suasion. 


(“censorship of the press,” 
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“religious ty- 


ranny,” “ Russian despotism,’ and “Span- 


ish Inquisition.’ 
The freedom of the gullet cannot be 


| . . . . ‘“f . . . 
| distinguished in any classification of rights, 


| heart and of the brain. 


from freedom of the windpipe, of the 
To invade the 
is to invade his 

To legislate 


citizen’s larder and cellar, 
library and his sanctuary. 


| for his pals ite, is no better than to control 


his tongue, regulate his thoughts, and ex- 
plore his conscience. All of these equally 
lie within the same degree of causation, 
impulse, life—all, equally far beyond the 
safe limits of human mnt. And 
this I claim will abundantly appear, when 
we consider the pretexts that are used to 
justify this new and enactment, 
and the arguments which naturally 
gest themselves against it 

A fair statement of those pretexts I 
suppose to be found in the following ex- 


tract of a speech made in the Maine legis- 


govern 


strange 


sug- 


lature, while sitting in committee of the 
whole on the human stomach and human 


nature in general, by Esq., Brandy Smash- 
r, of the town of Deces East 

‘I don’t p’tend to say, Mr 
that the simple act of swollerin a 


Chairman, 
glass 0’ 


licker is of itself ¢ a depredation on any 
buddy’s parson ur prope rty, nor agin the 
suvrinity of the state ; but this I dew say ; 
that it ¢ends through its action on the 
membrane and nerve to create an in- 


temprit thirst for more licker, which, agin, 


teuds to indoose a pervarted moral condi- 


' tion, which again, le nds to the commission 


of crime, and poverty Therefore and 
bekase its ultimate and ulterior fen 
is bad, I go in for the peribition of its use 
throughout the length and breadth of all 
the diggins and chop ypins of this free and 
happy land. Intem’prance, sir, 
the individooal’s puss, stimulates his pas- 
sions, spiles his digestion, beclouds his 
reason, debases his natur, and finally, 
brings him and his’n to the poor-house or 
the jail, both. Some folks, with 
red noses, on ’tother side of the house, 


object that we carnt suppress sperrits 


LeEVNCIS 


wastes 


if not 


without runnin’ agin constitootions and 
| rights, and sitch like abstractions, but, 
sir, I turn away from sitch nonsense, to 
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sir, arter a quarter of a century of pwr- | 
suasion, of ¢dzsuasion, and all sorts of sua- 
sion, a’most half this commoonity deny 
the great and glorious truth of tetotalism. 
Sayin’ nothin’ of nearly all the world who 
on drinkin’ just as they ollers did. 
Moral suasion ! 
Vesoovius with a pewter squirt—whistle 
the wild whirlwind to repose, or sit on the 
table rock, and coax Niagary to turn and 
run up hill, by talking moral suasion to 
it ! 
the law to bear upon them that’s been 
laffin at us lect’rers,’specially them stuck- 
up folks, what thought ‘umselves better 
than us bekase they could have furrin 
wines on their table.so’t in fewter they 
may grin of their 
mouth !” 

The “ rub” of this logic is, that an act 
not of itself harmful to others, but which 
may in the opinion of the legislator, in a 
remote degree, 


ro 


on the dry side 


injurious acts, may be prohibited, even 
though personal liberty be thereby in- 
vaded. This logic is not new. It is as 
old as folly and as decrepit as despotism. 

Suppose Esquire Bri andy Smasher had 
been at elbow of Louis N: apoleon, 
while the devil stood at the other te mpt- 
ing him (if he needed tempting) to issue 
his last decree against the sale of printing 
presses ; could he have refuted a single one 
of the arch persuaders positions, without 
refuting also those contained in his own 
speech, so celebrated in Down-East? Could 
_ have denied that religion and morality 

e the essential bases of society, and cor- 
rect political opinions vitally important to 


one ot 


sustain order in the state—or that infidel | 


publications destroy religion, licentious 
ones morality, and democratic ones the 
stability of the government ; or that com- 
munistic pamphlets endanger property, 
and secret societies peril order, and tend 
to sedition. rebellion and COU ps de peuple ; 
or that the surest way to suppress these 
and their pregnant evils was, to censure 
all the journals, and prohibit the traffic in 
printing presses, except such as were to 
be used for sacramental, medicinal. 
manufacturing purposes. 
were to be used to disseminate the true 
religion, pure morality, the preservation 
ot order and of passive obedience. 
Indeed, so far from being able consis- 
tently to refute Satan’s arguments, I think 


Sqinch the tarnal fires of | 


[ go in for bringin’ the strong arm of 


tend to the commission of 


and | 
I mean such as | 
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| Brandy-Smasher might have added a hint 
| to the pl ausibility of his exhortation, by 
| Suggesting, that to prohibit the sade of 
| presses was quite another thing from pro- 
| hibiting the purchasing or using them ; 
| and that the affair might be considerably 
glossed over by labeling them with the 
| word, poison ! 

And even in a case where the good of 
the people was really considered, (whieh 

‘none will deny is true, with the majority 
of the decrees of despotic Governments) 
must not the same chain of reasoning suf- 
fice to justify the establishment of a ‘state 
church, to the exclusion of all others, the 
censorship, or compléte suppression of 
the press, the destruction of all infidel, 
heretical, or democratic books, the inhi- 
bition of public assemblages, and even of 
private discussion, and the controlling of 
the schools and universities—in short, to 
justify every decree, however stringent, 
which might i in the opinion of the rulers be 
requisite, in order to rear up amoral, re- 
ligious, and orderly population ; to kill 
wickedness in the germ of false opinions, 
to take in time the stitch that saves nine, 
to administer the ounce of prevention that 
is worth tons of cure, and keep the jails 
and poor-houses empty, by keeping the 
heads of the subject so. 

If we will but look back we may find 
that just such reasoning as this of Brandy- 
Smasher, when addressed to good and 
conscientious potentates has resulted im 
doings the most infamous of any that the 
reader of history has to shudder at. Let 
us see how it sounds in the mouths ef the 

| priests who persuaded the amiable Queen 
Mary to burn the Protestants : 

“Although the mere act of receiving an 
heretical creed into the mind injures no 
except the receiver, yet this mew 
heresy which rebels against the spiritual 
| control of the only true chureh, whieh 
| discards the confessional with its powerful 
restraining influences, and scoffs at the 
| efficient sanction of bodily penance-—nay, 
which even rejects from its creeds the ne- 
cessity of good works as a means of sal- 
vation, teaching the sectary that he is to 
be saved by faith alone, cannot but tend 
in the directest manner to the commission 
lof crimes, which no good Catholic ean 
|doubt that the practice of a false and 
|devilish worship must inevitably make 
| bad citizens and dangerous subjeets. 


one 
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Moral suasion has been tried upon them 
in vain. Their pestilent heresies have al- 
ready drawn whole nations astray, and 
riven others asunder, 
of civil war; and if not 
with stringent enactment, they will 
the ascendency here also, and subvert 
your majesty’s throne, besides tending to 
jull the souls: of all your subjects, 
those of their descendants for untold gen- 

Even mild penalties will not 

We must have power to burn 
and torture a good deal ; but let 
ur majesty’s kind heart revolt at 
this ; for every mortal body we burn mil- 
lions of undying souls will be saved from 
eternal fire; and you should know that 
they themselves believe that a few mo- 
ments of sharp suffering ushers them at 
once into perpetual bliss, with the crown 
of martyrdom for their pains.’ 

I would thank Brandy-Smasher to pick 
the flaw in the above logic, without des- 
troying own, * Really it appears to 
me that the Romish priests made out a 
good deal stronger case in favor of those 
proceedings, detailed in Fox's 
Book Martyrs, whose perusal has so 
often sent our Maine log-roller to bed, 
with fervent thanks to God that /zs lot 
land of freedom. than he 
favor of his liquor 


checked 


how 


e rations. 
answer. 
a little, 
not yo 


1: 
111s 


stringent 


Was cast in a 
himself has done i 
persecution. 

All of these absurdities are equally 
founded on the plausible notion that, the 
surest way to prevent crime 
‘culate the individuals con- 
passions and tempera- 


and 

to re 
opinions, 
midst of which wickedness 
has its earliest origin, and out of which, 
as effects from causes, flow those eyil in- 
tentions and violations, from which again, 
all sin and crime result. And the notion 
would be indisputs bly sound, were rulers 
only all wise, all good, and all powerful ; 
were they equal to Deity itself, or even 
equal to a well-informed arch-angel ; but 
here is the difficulty, they are ne dither the 
one nor the other; on the contrary, 
of Brandy Smasher’s colleagues are 
foundedly stupid, and others confoundedly 
wicked. Though person: ally: unacquainte d 
with them. I do not hesitate to accuse 
them of wickedness, folly and weakness, 
in good large proportions, for if I am not 
mistaken they are men. 


easiest 
is rightly 
selence, 

ment, in the 


some 
con- 


Now L insist that while those operations 


with all the horrors | 


gain | 


and | 


offence aimed at 


| visitorial 
My friend, 


the taste, but 


‘of his 
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|are going on within the man, which pre- 


cede the formation of intentions and voli- 
tions that are ee to ee 
a open actions, which may may not 
be hurtful to society, xo ¢ ‘vil 4 government 
ean rightfully interfere in the 
with its pains, penalties, or prohibitions ; 


process, 


'and the reasons for this, are— 


First. Because to do so is to impose 
prohibitions and penalties upon probable 
or possible, instead of actual offences 
The deprivation or the punishment are 
made certain or immediate, while the 
is distant, contingent, 
uncertain. While the operation of the 
moral forees remain unfolded within the 
breast or brain, it is beyond human ken 
to know what the result will be: but 
when the overt act is committed, then the 
arm of the law may fall without risk of 
injustice, and what punishment the open 
act receives, suffices—mzust suffice for 
whatever evil element entered into its 
composition, within the labaratory where 
it was compounded God alone is the 
searcher of hearts— -yes, and of stomachs 
also, as I insist, and it is a blind and 
guessing business for the like of Brandy 
Smasher to usurp the exercise of God’s 
functions in those members 
Dry Catawba, takes each day 
with his dinner a little white 
native growth, which he assumes the li- 
berty of thinking is not only pleasant to 
good for his he alth : for ten 
years he has drank nothing stronger. This 
may or may not induce an intemperate 
thirst for stimulants. In England, where 
every sex and condition are accus- 
tomed to drink much freely of 
stronger potations, the proportion of in- 
temperat persons in the population is. as 
Mr. Greely informs us, no greater than in 
this country, where the bulk of the popu- 
lation are practical teetotalers In most 
of the wine growing countries of Europe 
through which the same gentleman lately 
passed, he might have noticed that though 
the whole populations were drinkers, 
drunkards were rarely known. But sup- 
pose that Mr. Catawba should gradually 
ad to take a drop too much, he may or 
may not live long enough to commit any 
crime. But suppose he should commit a 
crime, it may or may not, be the result 
drunkenness. It may have re- 
sulted from that original laxness of prin- 


wine, of 


are, 


more 
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ciple and proneness to vicious indul- 
which itself caused him to be- 
come adrunkard. Itis by no means safe 
logic, 
bers of the criminal and vicious are free 
drinkers, therefore intemperance causes 
every other vice that happens to 
company it, for vices usually herd toge- 
ther IL know that the bold assertion 1s 
freely made, that ninetenths of our pau- 
perme and crime spring from this cause, 
but this I deny ina specific manner. We 


rence, 


know that this was not the opinion of 


Him, who alone can weigh to a very notch 


to argue that because large num- | 


ac- 


the effects of the various evil influences ex- 


isting on this poor and wicked earth ; 
in his ten commandments given to a wine 
drinking people, among whom strong 
drink, and acute of sti were ring drunk- 

enness, were by no means uncommon, 
this is not even mentioned. There 
are other causes of evil which answer the 
and by 
sin 


Cases 
vice 


deyil’s turn where this one fails, 
means of which he is able to scatter 
and misery thickly over the mos/ 
dry mouthed countries of the globe W ho 
does not know that about half of these ex- 
pensive commodities—pauperism and 
crime—are imported here from foreign 
parts, where they have been manufactured 
by over population, misgovernment, fam- 
ine, pestilence, absenteeism, and so forth ? 
Consider that, independent of rum drink- 
have improvidence, laziness, ex- 
self-indulgence of all kinds, 
roly-poly, fast horses, failure 
of crops, hard times, bad wives, sick fami- 
lies, law-suits, war, oppression, priest- 
riding, and all the various causes of pov- 
erty ; and that if you make crime the child 
of rum alone, you rob poverty of her first 
born darling. Consider bad education, 
immoral books, irreligion, a false religion, 
infidelity, naughty women, such as over- 
came Sampson the water-drinker. Then 


most 


ing 
travagance, 


ecards, dice, 


for | 


| sphere flows down into the actual : 


there is old-fashioned original sin, not such | 


as is found only in a fluid state, but the 
bible article, that abounds in every form 
of existence—the “ birth sin,” as it is call- 
ed in certain institutions termed churches. 
where wine is drunk as a cure for it—the 
weradicable taint against which religion 
battled so long, and with such varied sue- 
cess, before temperance societies usur ped | 
its vocation, and which a whole world- 
flood of cold water administered on a ce 

lebrated occasion, failed to wash away. 


which ae that sphere, the 


you he 


QO, it’s a wicked world! and though we 


| Stop every drop of its liquor, I fear it will 


manage to commit crime enough, and suf- 
fer poverty enough, to render it little bet- 
ter than a sore spot on the face of crea- 
tion. 

But, to resume. 
contingencies 


all those 
about one 
y friend’s 
ill, some 
poor- house or jail . 


result of 
there 


the 
th 
chance in some thousands 


is, at is 


that mn l 
present modicum of white wine will. 


day, bring him to the 
and it is for subj yjecting hime self to this one 
chane 2a of bei Ine pP unishe d by public chari- 
ty, or public justice, that he is to be pun- 
ished now—it is for this that the citizen 
must, through life, be in his 
personal liberty, and a vital priz ciple of 
republicanism be tran ipled on by a repub- 
lican state. 

It is to prevent this shadow of a chance 
of ultimate, possible, vague, indefinite far- 
distant crime ! 

It is only a very small portion of a 
conduct that pertains to thn pro- 
of the civil ruler. The ch . the 
private conscience, the reason, public opi- 
the ystem, -h in its own 
y, guiding and controlling the human 
impulses, prophecy claims the rest Un- 
like the iron hand of municipal regulation, 
these lightly, ge tly, vielding gly, 
upon his moral nature, wi hout crushing 
out it that free will in which, alone, 
lies his responsibility, his identity, allow- 
ing develope ment, and growth to go on, 
and the ways of providence to work out 
their end. The legislator who enters on 
this realm, will find its paths vague, un- 
certain, and leading to little good; for 
though it is a realm tempting to human 
tyranny and conceit to usurp, it is one 
that baffles human wisdom to find out 
[t is the grand via by which the creative 
and 
day-built erections the most en- 
strive by 
builders 
are sure to be smitten with the curse of 
Babel, and babl many and diy- 

tongues. I fear, Brandy Smasher, 
representative of all the wisdom of the 
enlightened town of Down-east, though, 
that you are in the wrong place, 
and that your long prying nose is leading 
you farther than it ean you I 
| humbly suggest that your capacity is 
| hardly equal to task of o verhauling 


restricted 


man’s 
vince ure} 


hion, social SY eat its 


way, 


press 


ot 


whatever 
lighte med science 


+ 


may LO raise, 


yle in 


ers 


guide 


the 
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and ‘ setting to rights” the interior moral | 
arcanaof man. Excuse me, but I dread 
lest you should break something valuable 
where you are now so bravely stamping 
about. 

Henry the Eighth, who 
your sort of people made it a hanging, 
drawi ing, and quarte ring matter to im: wine 
the sovereign death ; but you who would 
stringently prohibit our drinking the Pre- 
sident’s good health, gofarther than he: 


and not content with punishing the 
naughty thought, after it has been ima- 


gined, punish that which possibly, and 


was one of 


| life. 


with many a peradventure, may one day | 


stimulate the imagination to an evil ima- 
gining. In this neither of you agree with 
the framers of that wretched abstraction. 
the federal constitution, which has estab- 
lished it for ever statute amongst 


as a 


‘been known to drive 


us, that while we abstain from actual war | 


just as much treason as 
and spe ak it too: 


we may imagine 


we choose. the econse- 


quence of which has been that as yet all | 


the tre ason that has been imagined, has 
— n itse lf hs armlessly aw: Ly. 

But it is said that you have the ma- 
jority - the voters with you ? Alas ! 
friend Smasher, we m: vy more than guess 
that you and your majority need instruc- 
tion in the principles of free government, 
a trifle more than the Emperor of Japan. 
or a French Republican. Be informed, I 
pray you, that although the minority may 


| health, wealth and salvation of the 


not count quite as many votes as the ma- | 


jority, they may, nevertheless, num- 
ber considerably more than naught, and 
that to split the few in the back, and 


broil them for the breakfast of the many 
is justifiable solely by the very old and 
bad rule— 





—— “ The simple plan, 

That they may take who have the power, 

And they may keep, who can ;” 
and that, though eleven be fully agreed 
and only one dissent, there may be “folly 
as well as wickedness in selling him to the 
Ishmaclite s 

I beseech you not to hold yourself res- 

your fellow-citizen, though sinner he may 
be. but to let him now and then exercise 
a little moral responsibility on his own 
account 
the inviolate 
him and you too. 


sort; it may 


As a creature born 


Leave to him a few rights of 
be good for | 
| state of whiskey— 
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tion, he should be allowed a portion at 
least of that free will, which we read of in 
eatechisms, and on the use of which his 
future and eternal condition de ‘pends, 


' and suffer him to account for some few mat- 


'ture of God, I 


| whipped her children “all around” 


ters and things done in the flesh, to his 
God above. Even an act of the Maine 


legislature may fail to effect the process 
of regeneration for him. He is the crea- 
assure you; and it is not 
possible to make him wholly the creature 
of law without danger of putting out his 
A straight-jacket is well enough for 
a maniac, but it is farfrom being a healthy 
garment for a growing child. Fastening 
one by mistake sane person, has 
him raving crazy 

and the citizen restricted in his elbow- 
room by the straight- jacket of strict law, 
and fed with the long i iron spoon of diet- 


on a 


etic legislation can do but little good to 
the state, and is in danger of becoming 
neither useful nor safe. In no common- 


wealth can it be salutary fora large class 
though less numerous than the majority 
by a casting vote, to be driven to regard 
the government as its oppressors , 
it he ‘lp the matter for that government to 
put on the self-righteous and self-conceited 
garb of priest, pedagogue and phy sician 
for the purpose of snatching away, and 
with pretended or real solicitude for the 
disci- 
ple, pupil and patient, stand at his table 
to order the arrangement of the courses 
and the quality of the bever: wes 
Secondly. —Like bad paymasters of one 
sort, such laws as these of bloody M: ary, 
Louis Napoleon, and Brandy Smasher, 
inflict the penalty considerab ly too far in 
and like the good woman who 
every 
Monday morning, furnishes us de bene esse 


hor doe ‘ss 


advance 


(for the good that may come of it), a plan 
‘from which little good can ever come, 
| whether false religion, bad opinions, or 
bad liquor be aimed at. It is beginning 





ponsible for every moral transgression of | wicked beer while 


rather early in the day to punish wicked 
thoughts while brewing in the brain, or 
brewing in the barre] 
It is quite too metaphysical a notion, this 
of trying and condemning assaults and 
batteries in the early stage of gin sling 

burglaries in the ine ipient wie, of br: andy 
and wate r—petty larcenies in the ¢ hrysi alis 
-prop yhane swei aring in 


into original sin, with a chance of salva- | the pre monitory symptoms of punch. 
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The newly-invented Yankee labor- 
saving method of askmg a blessing over 
the tag in the barrel and the potatoes in 
the bin, is utterly outshone by 


in the hogshead and misdemeanors in the 
It recalls the story of the 


demi-john. ' 
fave the Helles- 


scourging Xerxes once 


pont, notwithstanding which we have proof 


that its tide still continued to flow on. 

Should our tetotallers ever gain the 
courage to manfully imprison the buyer 
as well s the seller r, then. 
their jus stices should commit some poor 
fellow to jail for purchasing a pint, or a 
half pint, of aia ‘meanors, might he not 
properly turn and pertinently ask, what 
the partic ular offence might be, for which 
he was condemned ?—whether it was for 
prospective sheep-stealing, — riot- 
probab le sabbath-] yreaking, 
contingent vagrancy, or ultimate poverty 

But let me not be thought to admit 
that the punishment is now inflicted solely 
on the “rum-seller.” Those 
citizens, whom the Romans permitted to 
live within the state, provided they could 
manage to do so without food or fire, were 
the real sufferers, though the law assumes 
to punish only those whi should supply 
their necessities. The dealers may be too 
ever to incur the fine or imprison- 
but the interdict remains 


‘ extend d 
over an entire population, whose every 
puvcal aumriade dhem shad 


Kate. sithes. ppetinsls 
at the board ! 

Thirdly: Such laws, and especially 
this liquor law, commit the and 
patent injustice of punishing the many 
for the faults of the few. In the exquis- 
itels perfect despotism of Japan, whut 
neighborhoods are punished for the crime 
of any dwelling among them. In 
old and rude English times, the hundred 
Wiis compelled to make compensation for 
all robberies within its precints. 
tural times, the wife and children were 
stoned or sold into captivity as a punish- 
ment for the misdeeds of the husband and 
father. But it remained for our good 
New-England folk, among whom the gos- 
pel is preached and to whom the 
ments are administered, who go to school, 
and take the ne ere to declare that 
all shall suffer lest a few should sin—to 
rob Peter of his positive rights, in order 


Ous conduct, 


) 


obnoxious 


wise 
ment, 


LOsSs 
© 


one 


to remoye stumbling blocks from the path 


this new | 
kind of whole saling, which curses crimes 


when one of 


In serip- | 


sacra- 
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| of his weaker brother Paul, over which 
| he may possibly, (unless he choose to tread 
carefully,) some day trip and fall. 

Look at it! <A few citizens, being 
mostly those constituted on the good- for- 
nothing plan, in spite of all entres aty and 

warning, with their fate full before them, 
will become drunkards, opium eaters, or 
betel chewers, if the means of indulgence 
be obtainable, thereby finishing the work 
that was already half done by nature, in 
making beasts of themselves—a poor kind 
of beast, and, in my opinion fit for ke ep- 
ing in pens, if not for outright killing. 
And in order to save these from fulfilling 
their fate in this particular manner, every 
other member of the commonwealth is 
compelled to abstain from certain fluid 
aliments of ple: asant taste and comforting 
efficacy, the drinking of which injures 


neither themselves nor any one else. It 


seems imp ossible to recognize the right of 


the ruler thus to deprive the very many 
for the benefit of the very few, when those 
few, if they will only fling themselves 
manfully on their free agency, may take 
care of ‘the mse lves—as impossib le as it is 
to recognise the propriety of throwing 
away our save our weaker 
brethren, the wilful burglars, from being 
tempted to break in and steal them. 
Really we are in danger of coming to the 
‘all our sins and crimes in 
communists would 
|have ns bald our goods, so that no one 
will be able to know which are his vuwn. 
and which are his neighbor’s trangressions. 
We approaching guaranteeism in 
morals, a sort of system of soul i insurance, 
which, like fire and marine rance, 


spoons, to 


pass of hold ding 
just as the 


common, 


are 


insu 


| though like them, it would encourage care- ; 


nay be well enough where it re- 
mains, a volunt: ary 
theless, not quite the thing to be 
by force of law. 


lessness, 
arrangement, is, 


effected 


should tax the citizens at large to com- 
pensate for every loss sustaine d by fire and 
tempest. Virtues, like all fae ulties of the 
| soul or body, 
virtue of temperance, 
strength ned by use, SO 
sede the 
which swaddle up the moral responsibility 
with parchment and tape, and make a baby 
of the full grown man, are anti-temper- 
ance—and that’s the short of it. 


above all others, is 
laws that 


Fe ee eee ne 


hever- i 


I think few. except the Ft 
ultra careless, would relish a statute which | 


srow by exercise; and as the : 


super- j 
need of calling it into play—] 
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However it may appear to a teetotal 


exhorter, who has pursued his fraction of 


the idea until he has become mono-maniac. 
with water on the brain, to the sane mind 
it would seem much more just, to separate 
the drunken from the sober, and confine 
them within certain established districts, 


where the prohibition of those drinks | 
which they shall have demonstrated them- | 


selves unfit to enjoy, might be imposed, 
without harming innocent persons—or to 
inflict a tenfold penalty on every offence 
the drunkard might commit—or to di- 
vorce his wife and children and sequester 
his services in some public work-house, for 
their support. This would at least be 
placing the burthen on the proper shoulders, 
and stand on its own proper and peculiar 
bottom. It would be equal and it would 
be exact 

It is true that Paul once enjoyed the 
religious duty of abstaining from meats 
offered to idols, least weak brothers 
migh t be caused to offend, but a n there 
was a plenty of Christian beef to be had, 
and he o1 ily preached. And it is preach- 
ing, and not law-making, that I consider 
Brandy Smasher’s best vogue 

These are some of the principal objec- | s 
tions to laws which prohibit acts, whose 
only harmless quality consists in their 
possib le tendency to induce the one who 
commits them to do other acts of a nature 
directly injurious to society. These are 


some of the considerations which prove 
the right of drinking to Ve within the 
strict limits of intimate personal liberty, 


where also lie, inseparable from it. the 


GENERAL 


political deception eal- 
culated to impose more upon public 
opinion than that which knows 
use with shrewdness the mask of appear- 
to cloak the dishonest and 
shameful reality, under an agreeable and 
Balluring disguise. Unhappily, this is a 
resource which has been frequently re- 


is no 


THERE 


ances, and 


‘and intimate manner connected with ° 
| liberty, 


‘crushing of 


this 


how to | 
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rights of free thought, free speech, free 


conscience, free worship—to prove that 


ithe y are ¢ all included in the same definition 


and protected by the same panop ly ; that 
of free alimentation being in an especial 
‘life. 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The circle of enclosure around all 
cannot be broken down in one place, W 
out laying the whole bare and defen 
to the meddling, the bungling and 
Op] ression- of the law-maker 
The freedom of the wine press and cider 
press, and the freedom of the printing 
press, are one and the same The instinet 
of self-defence and of self-preservation it 
is which guards them all or guards 
All of them, or more, take their place in 
Sovage A. 4, the unprescriptible 
ights of man, and all. or none, are, by the 
organic law of every free commonwealth 

are by 
abstract. 


these 
ith- 
celess 


the 


none 


c 
Ot 


sacred from scrutiny, as they also 
virtue of those higher and more 
yet simple and easily known principles. 
supe rior and anterior to all human institu 
tions, which lie in the and 
of things 

Yet, if this right to drink stood by 

elf and alone, and involved in its fall no 
other principle of civil liberty. could 
by saving all the and 
attribu 


nature fitness 


it 
we 
gain nothing erime 
and consequent taxation 
at the expel of 
of human freedom But 


arts of the 
or a 


misery, 
table to intemperance, 


one item 
and the more practical 
st10n Must pe preservea 


this 
cj tue subse 


m } maner 
j ue it pal] ! 
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— to. and with more than usual suc- 
cess, by politici ians of every hue and di 

se ription, and has served. and serves yet to 
constitute their reputation, and more than 
that, their claims to public favor. In 
their daily busy life, peop le are so e: asily 
won by superficial demonstration, 


| their ears so prone to become accustomed 


mere 
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to one name, one thing, and one idea, | 
and to accept the whole without examina- | 
tion, 
peated often,—that 
public men is now a thing of mere con- 


vention, an adopted custom, an affair of 


habit, rather than a study of their qualifi 
measure of the national 
-a sort of lottery, where chance, 
wire-workers, stump orators, speculation, 
favoritism, and servility are 
playing the main parts, and talent, virtue 
and patriotism rejected in the  back- 
ground. Also, how easy it is, through 
these adopted rules of simulation and 
craft, to feign the qualities of a great 
patriot, of a pure democrat, of a 
republican, without having a_ particle 
either of patriotism, democracy, or repub- 
licanism! With what readiness people 
accept these steam manufactured celebri- 
ties, whose sole merit consists in the noise 
created around them by the intrepid 
| vartedness of a few friends. and whose 
success lies in the candor, honesty 
and sometimes simplicity of the bysts and- 
Is not that a deplor: able condition 
the indifference of the time , & perver- 
sion of all morality, 
the right principles upon which the fabric 
of our government lays its foundation ! 
W ould it not be time that the parchme nt 
npaen which the titles of our politic al ; 


inse ribed should be 
stipatod. Would it b 


least. 
these artificial reputations thus trumpeted 
and drummed from one corner of the 
globe to the eter, like those charlatans 
only chance of success consists in 
he noise and the confusion prevailing at 
the entrance of the doors, and not at all 
n their and tricks to cheat and 
amuse the peo yple 

To assimilate one’s policy to the policy 

‘the Jesuits, such as inscribed in their 
hook. has been, in all times, among all 
nations, and under every latitude, the 
tactic of ambitious politicians Faire 

iblant, to feign, pretend or counterfeit 
great motto They have added 
to their political catechism the recom- 
mendation of Louis the XI 
yuid nescit dissimulare, nese 
Who does 
not 


cations, or a 
character 


interests. 


sincere 


] 
Sole 


pirants are se mad 
nd Inve 


know, at 


am ic 5 to 


] 
whose 


jokes 


is their 


to his son 
 ureg 
not know how to feign does 
know how to reign. They have 
written down a sort of political creed, 


provided it be repeated and re- | 


the popularity of | in humility before 


and a destruction of 


what lies at the Lebioas of 


nare. | 


illegitimate and 


which they rehearse every day, and whose 
spirit is carefully imparte <1 to their imita- 
tors and followers. First, say they, bow 
the tribunal of 
the party, throw your services at its feet. 
Make a great display of devotedness to 
the country, and specially to the cause— 
renunciation to every personal interest, 
and an entire r¢ linquis shment of all world- 
ly reward. In the second place, as the 
great hobby of the day, is the word inter- 
vention, try to weep with your eyes, 
eee at the fate of Europe an 
people, but never entangle yourself with 
any one, nor with any contending parties, 
or compromising opinion. Cajole, flatter 
and even caress them all without showing 
predilections for any—affect a great re- 
spect for all religious opinions, but do 
not stick to the frock of any priest. 
Stand grave. composed and serious before 
the peop ile; never laugh at their silliness. 
Give plenty of encouragement, plenty of 
hopes, plenty of promises, and very little 
money to your friends—compliment them 
upon all their doings, flatter their vani- 
ties. keep alive their ambition, 
them in their disappointment, 
ways something in sight as the reward 

their effort, and never forget to fore- 
bell them success—and the trick is done. 
After that you run for any office, 
even for the Presidency of the United 
States. Such has been the process adopt 
ed aud Tollowed by that flock of poli itical 


candidates whom the ebb and tide of 
ofhices kee psc onstantly h: ing ing on before 
the public; and whom attracted by the 
scent of the Presidential Chair, have 
now left their pasture, and are bleating 
before this community in order to be 
tied up and fed at the rack of the White 
House 

Such has been for years and years the 
social and political state of things i in this 
happy and gulled country. The democ- 
racy taken by not prepared to 
bafile has been obliged to accept the 
trick. a better occasion, to 
speak out its thoughts, and to take its 
revenge. With the sentiment of the 
truth it had not been initiated in the 
knowledge of its details, and not knowing 
by what end to take the root of evil, and 
to eradicate it, the root remained covered 
under the ground, and birth to new 
corrupted fruits. Very 


great 


4 > 
comiort 


keep al- 


can 


surprise, 


resery ing for 


gave 
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often a victim to appearances, the demo- 
eracy has worshipped the idol of the day 
without the conscience of its intrinsic 
value, and often taken through mistake, 
a fetish for a true god. 
things could only last as long as the men 
thus playing false with public faith, 
were peacefully left to themselves, that 
is to say, to their deceiving manceuvres 
and contemptible tricks. Let the curtain 
be drawn, let the political kitchen where 
our modern cooks in political science are 
preparing the substances which they pre- 
tend to feed the country upon, appear,— 
and disgusted with their dishes and meals 
the people will withdraw from them, 
and they will be left with the same dis- 


gust as professed for those alchimists of 


with 
means 


old, who always fed themselves 
spiders Such is now the only 

left to convince public opinion, and to do 
justice to these men. 

It is then with an intention to show in 
what atmosphere, and what corrupted 
air have breathed our candidates to pub 
lic offices, and lately our pretenders to 
the Presidency—to exhibit their titles to 
the esteem and consideration of their 
fellow citizens, and to read their haz? 
fatts upon the parchments of the past, 
that we were induced to write these lines 
Expressions of facts, they have nothing 


in the form or intention, calculated to 
prejedieo or injure the man they have 
for object to expose; they leave him ww 


his own merit, and to the judgment of 
publie opinion. If writing to enlighten 
it, and to prevent its being gulled is a 
crime, we are culpable of that crime: 
but if on another hand, every citizen of 
this land ought to consider it a public 
duty to disclose the truth, whenever this 
truth is deemed to be. in his opinion, 
prejudicial to the interests of his party, 
contrary to the welfare of this common- 
wealth, opposed to the great laws of 
human progress and development; and, 
finally, fatal to the interests of mankind 
at large—the n it is his duty to obey the 
dictates of his conscience. and to open 
before his fellow citizens the truth and 
the whole truth, such as it exists. 

Among all the candidates hurrying and 
pressing themselves in the race of offi- 
ees, there are none whose reputation— 
usurped or legitimate—has caused the 


echoes of public opinion to resound so 


General Cass on European 


But this state of 
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much, as General Cass. Unhappily for 
his civic virtues and democratic fame, Mr 
Cass has not contented himself with be- 
ing a public man and an orator—a diplo- 
mat and a senator—a prominent man 
in the art of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
he has also committed his reputation to 
and after having reaped the 
palms of eloquence, has also sought for 
the laurels of Apollo. But we fear that 
unfortunate attempt glory, not 
proved favorable his expectations, 
as his love of fame had prompted him to 
think. If there is any merit in that book 
it is not from any competition with the 
chastised style and elegant composition 
of Addison and Sterne, neither with the 
plain, sensible, strong and forcible writ- 
ings of a Madison or a Jefferson. Either 
through choice he prope nsities, Mr. Cass, 
seems to leave behind. in richness of tone 
and choice of ideas, his modest ancestors 
His aim higher and object greater 
Simplicity and virtue, philosophy and 
Se are too vulgar and too 
che: ap, in our days, to occupy his atten- 
tion dass moment To halt to 
trivial, mean, common-place ideas, when 


a book, 


to has 


] 
such 


the atmosphere of the Doctrinaire or 
Juste milieu is open to his sentiments 
and ambition. when the idol of consery 


atism and monarchism, is ready to receive 


his incense, and smile at his dodging and 


cringing, would have been a_ sacrifice 

the vld veteran of dom< orncy wae utters 
incapable of. Also, has he soared on 
full wings in that air congenial to his 


lungs and to his principles, and in order 
that no one could mistake them: He, th: 
represe mntative of a re pub ylican gov rn 
ment; he, the great and imposing imp: 

sonification of the democracy of “a 
United States in France: he, the 
tory of a free peop ile, the sdvec ate of ft 

libe rty and true independence, has writ 


manda 


ten, alas! for his reputation! alas! for 
his candidacy! alas! for the respect du 
to the name he wears! an elogium of 


monarchism and monarchiecal institutions 
such as they were, under the corrup ted, 
miserable and anti-republican reign of 
Louis Philippe, of Orleans. King of 
French 
The book of Mr. Cass is headéd: Fran 

its King, Court and Government. Thu 
first impression striking the reader at the 
title of the book is. that Mr iss, bell £ 
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in France, and seeing it, is going to speak 
of his subject, and to say what. France is. 
This would be a complete mistake, an 
error which would gull the readers, on 
that subject, as Mr. Cass has been gul- 
ling it upon other topics and in other 
occasions. True, he has resided a long 
time in that country, and had an exeel- 
lent opportunity to write in the spirit 
which must animate a republican, a book 
upon the true situation of that civilized 
nation. But what matters? Was Mr 
Cass paid to execute such a job? was he 
not rather there to flatter the French 
monarch, and to saddle himself with the 
livery of flattery and courtiership. Mr 
Cass has been in France and has not 
seen it 
and nothing 


espec lt ally for a 
then Mr. 


head of his book is a sham. 
What a sad truth ! 
diplomat What has 

will you ask ? 
his sojourn in the capital of the Kurope an 
world employed his numerous leisure 


else 


seen, 


population as interesting as unhappy ? 
has he not given any of his time to solve 
the prob lems of their government, by a 

thorough their 
tions. | and 


investigation of 


oust and habits, by an 
attentive 
its administrative 
describe the numerous 


the very heart of the country, 


ims 
system, attempted to 


and which 


so often throw its people into a state of 


revolution? Has he not heard the com- 
plaints of the masses, the groaning of the 
working classes, the op ee exercised 
against the re pub licans by Louis Philippe. 
his administration, 
all ranks and grades? Has he ever in- 
terfered in favor of these poor victims of 
republicanism, when, believing that the 


time for an happier and better state of | 


things had come, they took the musket 
of rebellion, went into the streets calling 
the people to arms, fought, were de feat- 
ed. and shot? 


the history of the first French revolution. 
at the character of his heroes, at the im- 
pulse given to human progress by that 
memorable event? Has he shown him- 
self true and faithful to the great prin- 


ciple of human liberty and universal in- | 


dependence, written, in his country, at 
the very threshold of every log-cabin? 


The word France placed at the | 


Cass | 
Has he not, during | 


| ments, in 
hours to an impartial study of that French 
‘lis difficult for 





fhatitu- | 
application to the economy of | 


abuses afflicting | 


and his devotees of 
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Has he been wise, sincere, humane and 
republican? Alas, says the book—not a 
syllable of it. There is not such thing 
as you have mentioned in my pages. Mr. 
Cass has always been against the Freneh 
republicans and re public an institutions. 
Whenever an attempt was made to pull 
down monarchism and to put a republic 
in its stead, Mr. Cass had not enough 
indignation to condemn and brand the 
men, the principles, and the attempt. If, 
per chance, he looks at the country and 
its population, it is always through the 
vision of monarchism. The word repub- 
lie in France is, to his eyes and under his 
pen equivalent to the word Utopia. 
“ These Utopists,” says he, such as he is 
pleased to call the republicans, “are in 
these old countries, so many desperate ad- 
venturers (what an eulogium of the La- 
MARTINE, evuaetiae Micuet ve Bovr- 
ces, Berancer, Lamoricrere and others), 
desiring a change in the actual estab lish- 
the hope of finding some per- 
sonal advantages in the confusion; and it 
an American to conceive 
an idea of the true state of the working 
class, upon whose passions these men con- 
tinually operate 
That the republicans are a set of des- 
perate adventurers, and the republic an 


Utopia, is what has never ceased to be 
uttered by the absoluve monarchs af 


Europe and their scions, by the aris- 
tocracy and priesthood of both continents, 
by the nobility and the rascality of both 
worlds. But that the re presentative of a 
nation justly proud of the name of re- 
public, and intrusted with the mission to 
propagate its spirit, should join in a 
harmonious chorus with the despots of 
Europe is a thing scarcely imaginable 
and less eredible But let us proceed 
further in our rapid examination, and see 

whether Mr. Cass does not atone any for 
his anathema against the French repub- 


| licans. 
Did he ever take the | 
trouble to look with an impartial eye, at ; 
| with which it discloses the true state of so- 


“Tt is an interesting study toa foreigner,” 
says he, “from the ability and frankness 


ciety in France at this moment, and the 
dangers to which the institutions of the 
country are exposed from the principles 
and position of a large portion of the 
population ; and it is a curious picture of 
adventures, pursued with great pertina- 
city and personal danger, and with a 
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single eye to fundamental changes in the 
kingdom. Some of these adventurers, 
moreover, are as remarkable for the in- 
tense interest they excite, as for the in- 
trepidity with which the actors devoted 
themselves to their voluntary task. Secret 
societies were formed, and the members 
were united by an oath of secresy. And 
the arrangements were well combined to 


procure the accession of partisans, and to 


conceal the existence of the associations 


 * ie 
these societies is a mixture of the wildest 
fanaticism and of the most frightful cruel- 
ty; and reveals a state of feeling, and an 
aberration of principle, and I might 
almost add, of reason—wholly unknown 
in our calmer and happier country.” 
[Here Mr. Cass, the well known partizan 


of monarchism, and servile panderer of 


Louis Philippe, makes several extracts 
from publications belonging to secret 
societies, and terminates thus |] ‘ But 
one of the most impious and disgusting 
of all those appeals to vice and ignorance, 
was an address published at Carcasonne 
in 1837, and signed by Barbés, the hero 
of the of the 12th 
May. and five other persons.” 
Barbés ! the embodiment of all what is 
great, and elevated in republican 


principles. A man who has spent a for- 
tune fur the cause OF republicanism, and 


a life in the prisons of monarchism, for 
the sake of a principle; who, for nearly 
fifteen years, suffers and lingers upon the 
rotten bed of a royal dungeon, thus ap- 
preciated and aie <1 by a man who 
makes profession of democracy, and as 
pires to represent it before the assembly 
of Nations. Barbés, the mildest, most chi- 
valric, most humane, most thoroughly de- 
mocratic “aga of the true and 
real democracy ; a martyr who has saeri- 
ficed for the mere love of his country and 
countrymen’s welfare, all that could 
make existence pleasant, and social life 
agreeable; who has broken up the sweet- 
est of all ties to enter, at an e arly age, 
the ranks. of democraey—who withdrew 
from his friends, from his family, from so- 
ciety in which success of all sorts were 
awaiting him, to go before the kings. and 
in a bold but respectful language expose 
the sufferings of the people, and ask for 
the redress of the wrongs inflicted upon 
them—who has been always worshipped 


émeutle and 


noble. 


The political catechism of 


13th of 
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by his friends, admired by the indifferent, 
and esteemed even by his most cruel ene- 
mies ; who is now imprisoned in one of 
the most desolate spots of France, (the 
Mount St. Michel) and who, even chained 
as he is, in that wild retreat, invented by 
the fear of tyrants, still excites the ter- 
rors of Louis Napoleon; Barbés, in a 
word, the honor and the most complete 
emblem of the French Democracy dragge : 
Be a sort of political bandit be fore the 
bunal of pub lic opinion by the holy h: ae 
of Mr the alledged representa- 
tive of demoecrac y; is a thing which must 
obtain for the venerable old man, a men- 
tion not only in the history of his coun 
try, but in the annals of the world 

be an embassador of a republic, or a re- 
democracy, is not always 
publie 


» slow to come. 


C ass, 


presentative of 
sufficient to 
The decrees of 
but they come; and they come 
more strength and severity as they have 
been delayed long: ron the road 
We re gret, not to have here. 
space to make a few extracts 
political catechism to which 
alludes, and against which he directs the 
thunders of his indignation. However, to 
this 
opposition of 


escape vengeance 
posterity are 
with th 


sufficient 
from this 


Mr 


( ‘ass 


accusation, 


his at 


show the shallowness of 


and the systematic 
tacks, we Will re produce one of these pas 
The reader must not forget they 
were written under the compression of a 
monarchical government, and that their 
exposed to the most severe in 


sages 


authors, 
quisition, being, as they were at the time, 
in a perpetu il state of anxieties and 
watchfulness—the heart swelling with bit 
terness at the sight of the injustice of the 
governments of Europe towards the peo 
ple, and the impotence of the people to 
avenge the injustices suffering 
at the constant aspect of such an order of 
and not having, for the time being, 
changing it so 


2 ’ 
recelveu, 


things, 
the conviction of 
were somewhat passionate in their @X posl- 
tion of the truth, and not always measur 
ed in the choice of their epithets But 
this part granted to human weakness, wi 
must confess that we never a better 
appreciation of the European governments 
than that drawn by the pen of the repub- 
licans of that epoch. Their views were 
correct, and generally speaking, time ver- 
ified their predictions. A thing strange 
to say, and notwithstanding true, the very 


soon, 


saw 
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words which some years previous had sent { 
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ly assaulting republicans, and republican 


to imprisonment those who wrote them, | institutions. and would have joined the 


were, years after, used by the historians | 
of the French republic, to explain the 
events of the time, and the respective po- 
sition of both government and people in 
their relations towards each other. 
- us — to the article incriminated 
by Mr. Cass, and see what “ fanaticism” 
and “ erue Ity” it contains. 

Speaking of England, and of its exac- 
tions in Canada, the French republican 
reviewer calls it “ 
shop-keepers, of land-holders, of jailors, 
and of executioners, * * * who, not 
satisfied with its own protétaires, grown 
under the triple yoke of the aristocrats, 
the prie sts, and the stock- jobbers, and 
who wish to crush our brethren in Cana- 
da, * * * Like all monarchies, like 
Charlemagne, the killer of the Saxons, 
like Charles the Ninth, the author of the 
murders at St. Bartholomew—like Louis 
the Fourteenth, the bigotted 
the Cevennes—like Bonaparte the man- 
slayer par excellence—like Charles the 
Tenth, the mitrailleur, (the grape-shot 
firer)—like Louis Philippe, in fine, the 
man of November, of June, and of the 
rue Transnonain—like all these infam- 
ous wretches, the valets of the royal pup- 
pet put all to fire and sword in America. 

Such are the paragraphs termed by Mr. 
“a mixture of the wildest fanat- 
icism, and of the most frightful eruelty.” 
When we come to approach the parallel 
presented in those few sentences, with the 
reality of the facts such as history fur- 
nishes it, we can but acquiesce in the fa- 
naticism and crue Ity of the writers, even 
at the risk of incurring the maledictions 
of the veteran of American democracy, 
and of being treated by him as he treated 
our friends, the French Republicans. The 
epithets and injuries of Mr. Cass are, in 
our days, like a featherless and edgeless 
arrow. They can neither fly nor cut. 
They are powerless weapons, good only 
to amuse the public with, so heavy as to 
fall when handled, so impotent as to re- 
main eternally chained, like Prometheus 
upon his rock, on the monarchiecal soil, 
where they first fabricated and 
grinde d. 
did not remain any longer in F rance, he 
would have had, events taken into consid- 
eration, a better opportunity of thorough- 


Cass. 


were 


But | 


'notions of monarchism implanted in his 


that ignoble nursery of 


assassin of 


It is a pity the old gentlem: an | 


holy cause of brother Louis Napoleon, 
and some other lovely monarchs of the 
same water, in their great crusade against 


Ire publicans and repul lies 


If the senator of Michigan, with his 
heart, had adopted as his plan of policy, 
the task of continually persecuting with 
his pen, the handful of poor unhappy re- 
publicans of France, at the time of his 
sojourn in that country, he would have 
not succeeded better. Whenever he sees 
the name of revolution or revolutionaries 
mentioned, he falls into fits of epilepsy, 
raises his head as being ready to fight, 
and recovers his serenity and plac ‘idity, 
only when he conte mplates the majestie 
broad moon-like face of the intimate 
friend of his bosom, Louis Philippe, and 
the splendour of his throne. His eulo- 
giums, like his flatte are inexhausti- 
ble. He delights in the recital of the 
marvels of the court, indulges in a series 
of little pictures, little anecdotes, little 
histories, in which, like in the fairy tales, 
the king and the queen, their children, 
great children, and great grand children 
are the perpetu al and hi appy heroes. The 
admiration manifested by the old diplo- 
mat for the house of Orleans and its scion 
is evident at each page of the book. His 
cajoleries and compliments spring up from 
each line, and when we have said that 
out of a book of two hundred pages, con- 
secrated to the description of France, its 
Court, and its Kings, the three-fourth 
partes of it, are entirely devoted to Louis 
Philippe and his family, and only 
fourth to some sketches about the countr Vv 
he alludes to, one will not be astonished 
at his predilections, and every one will 
concur in the veracity of our assertions. 
But now that we have under our eyes the 
assage concerning the King of France 
and his family, let us see by what sudden 
metamorphosis all the gall Mr. Cass en- 
tertained towards the republicans changed 
suddenly into sugar and honey for the 
Such a tacking 
about, in an American democrat, is not 
the least interesting part of the book, nor 
the less curious page of the life and trans- 
formation of Mr. Cass, Ambassador of 
America in France, then Senator of the 
United States, and now a candidate for 


ries, 


one- 


roval house of France. 
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the Presidency. Listen to the following 
flattering picture :— 

The King, Louis Philippe, is now 
about sixty-six years of age. His consti- 
tution, however, is vigorous, and there are 
no marks of declining years about him 
His frame is large, but there is much ease 
in his movements, and his whole carriage 
is marked by that happy address which 
good taste, and the polished society where 
he has moved. have enabled him to ac- 
quire. His countenance is striking and 
expressive, and displays the possession of 
great intellectual power. He belongs to 
that small class of men, the individuals 
composing which you cannot meet in a 


| Princesses. 
| uncouth titles, 
| duty or distinction connected with them, 
ior 


crowd, or pass in the street without turn- | 


ing round to regard them, and involun- 


tarily asking yourself who they are 


All| 


the engravings representing him give a| 


likeness more or less just, because he is 
one of these faces which the painter can- 
not well mistake. He speaks and writes 
English as fluently as any Englishman or 
American; and, I understand, he 
sesses as familiar 
of the modern He very 
ready in conversation, and displays great 
tact and judgment in his observations 
His education was most complete and 
careful, and superintended by the cele- 
brated Madame de Genlis. It is said to 
have been eminently useful and practical, 
and he was thus fortunately the better 
prepared for those adverse circumstances 
with which his early life was chequered. 
In his domestic relations he is eminently 
happy; and as a husband, brother, and 
father, he is without reproach. In the 
execution of his public duties, he is said 
to be prompt and attentive, * * * 

The court of George the Third, was far 
inferior to the court of Louis Philippe in 
just elevation: for the latter is beyond 
all reproach, in true dignity, in 
worth, and in the strict observance of all 
the courtecies and proprieties of life. In 
its internal menial offices are 
executed by servants, and the 


ot 


pe s- 


is 


languages. 


moral 


economy, 


dignity of 


| large, 
| countenance 
a knowledge of the most | 
| intellectual power, 


| It 


| readers, and that, without any reg 


| vulgar 
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tions of duty and civility which devolve 
upon them. And there are also ladies of 
equal worth attached to the court, who 
are always found with the Queen and 
But these have no antique, 
nor is there any invidious 


the militar y gentlemen, which c oul l 
offend the most scrupulous self-esteem. 
With what ple asure and attention does 


| the Senator of Michigan touch the pencil 


entrusted with the care of delineating the 
features of the French King, and to 
transmit his portrait to posterity. What 


| . . . . 
a love in the details, what an admiration 
|in the ensemble 


ilere he takes good 
care of not using any of those black colors 
he so lavishly bestowed upon the unfor- 

tunate republicans Each line per- 
fumed with an encomium, each adjective 
is a flattery, the substantive of which is a 
monarch, and the verb the affirmation of 
his qualities and virtues. The king 
he moves at ease, his 
is striking and expressive, 
he dis sp lays a possession of great 
you cannot 
xe 


ass 


is 


Is 


* - . 


* * . 


* * 
meet him without turning round, &e 
by such a debut that Mr 
to attract the attention 


is 
of his 
rard for 
rene ral 
He 
king 
face. 


and 


strives 


the 
: treats 


the truth of the facts, and 
knowledge of the subject he 
forgets that if ever there was a 
common expression of the 
heavy countenane: 


whose 
manners, 


| want of real dignity, was jested at, scoff- 


| king, 


the recipient is not permitted to change 


the character of the service, and to exalt 
the station of him who renders it. There 
are military officers of distinguished re- 
putation, among whom any man may be 
proud to find a friend, who are aides-de- 
camp and orderly officers, and who are in 
daily attendance to fulfil the various fune- 


|his attempts to win their affections 


| sive in his countenance, 


Irench, it is the 
Louis Philippe Wanting “a 
elegance of manners so highly appreci: 
_ in high circles, destitute of that chival 
: character, which at a time, 
a degree, the glory of 
the beauty of her sex, without any love 
for military achievements, or for the 
moral or intellectual glory of the country, 
keeping poor France, ardent and impetu- 
ous for all great and nob le deeds, like a 
shop-keeper would keep his goods, all for 
himself, and none but for himself, he con- 
stantly manifested the greatest ignorance 
the true national character of the 
French, and was constantly mistaken in 
If 
Louis Philippe had had anything expres- 
or elevated and 
intellectual pow- 


ed and sneered by the 


elevated to 


tah France and 


of 


eyen ordinary in his “ 
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ers, 
from the throne of France by a single 
shouldering of the people. It is precise ely 
to the want of those very qualities that his 
fall is due. Had he spoken to the imagi- 
nation of the nation on any side whatever, 
either physical or moral, his fall, although 
certain, would not have been attended 
by these ridiculous circumstances which 
did not leave him even the idea of resist- 
ance If Mr. Cass had only glanced to 
France, and to its history, he would have 
easily perceived what a striking opposi- 
tion existed between the manners, cus- 
toms, and ideas of the French king, and 
the customs, manners, and ideas of the 
French people. But we want to demon- 
strate that Mr. Cass went to France and 


did not see France, and with the help of 


me writings, the task being made easy to 
us, e hope to convince our readers that 
we do not exaggerate. Our intention is 
not through a treacherous attempt to mis- 
represent the impotence of the old gentle- 
man, and his marked and voluntary pur- 
amidst the great spectacle 
offered to his attention by the French 
people, and the attitude of the French 
nation, at the time of his residence in 
a not what would have absorbed 
the sagacity of the simplest of all men, 
but the king, the king alone, and nothing 
but the king. This anom: aly, scarcely 
pardonable in a common dip lomat, is in- 
in the representative of a re- 
His abuses of the 


pose to see, 


excusable 
publican government 


French republicans, and his eulogium of 


the monarchy, will remain as an eternal 
monument of his feelings and principles 
The nation before whom, both are now 
called for investigation and judgment, will 
not fail to render its verdict in 


ance. 


acc ‘-ord- 


Were we to stop at each proof, either of 


Mr. Cass’s love of monarchy, or of his ig- 
norance of the French annals, we would 
never end. For instance, he quotes the 
celebrated Madam de Genlis, the instrue- 
tor of kings and monarchs, as one of the 
glories of France, whilst it is well known 
that this woman, having from her early 
been devoted to the 
princes, had imbibed in the atmosphere 
of the courts, and her frequent rela- 
tions with the crowned heads, 
deplorable doctrines concerning the inal- 
ienable rights of monarchs and the sub- 


age 


he would not have been thrust off 


lit is evident that 


education of | 


the most | 
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mission of the people towards their 
kings—a doctrine which she imparted to 
all her pupils. Sut Mr. Cass is far from 
entering into such an appreciation of the 
character of that woman. On the con- 
trary, he concludes that since she has 
educated so many princes, she must have 
inculcated to them the qualities of heroes, 
and as a consequence of her abilities asa 
teacher, he gives the education of Louis 
Philip ype as a model 

This is an instance of the rectitude of 
his judgment, and of the weight of his 
historical illustrations Sut when Mr. 
Cass adds that Louis Philippe is, in true 
dignity and mor: al worth, be yond reproach, 
he comple tes the series of his flatteries 
by an absurdity, and voluntarily completes 
the personal sacrifice of his veracity, as 
a chronicler, upon the ridiculous altar of 
the most base and servile courtiership. 

Whenever the senator of Michigan at- 
tempts to view earnestly the institutions 
of France, that is always done at a bird’s 
view, and his discoveries in that region 
are not less remarkable than the one we 
have already quoted. Read, for instance e, 
that p srofound opinion upon the institution 
of the army in France, and say, after 
that, if such a document ought not, for its 
exactitude and deep judgement, to be 
framed, and placed in every publie place 
of his country, as a proof of the sagac ity 
and correctness, of the talent and fore- 
sight, of the politician who wrote - 

“It may be supposed,” says Mr. 

“that national freedom is mor by 
military power in France. This cannot 
be: public opinion is too strong, and the 
pr visions of the charter too saluts ary, to 
suffer such an abuse, even if the govern- 
ment were disposed to attempt it, But 
the men who govern 
France at this day are little inclined to 
put in practice the exploded maxims of 
arbitr: ry power ; and as I have not re- 
marked. sence I have been in this country , 
where the press is entirely free, and the 
community equally jealous and vigilant, 
a single complaint of military interfer- 


ass, 


| enee with civil rights, I must nee essarily 


believe that such an occurrence is rare. 
There is, in truth, great personal freedom 
in France; and it appears to me, that 
the general condition of the kingdom is 
more happy than it has been in any for- 


mer pe riod of its history. 
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A few years had not yet elapsed when 
events gave the most comple te lie to the 
assertions of Mr. Cass. The army upset 
the pure institutions of France, and placed 
in power the most hypocritical tyrant 
that the world has yet produced. The 
charter, with its strong “ dispositions and 


salutary effects,” was rent, at first, by the | 


French monarch, then afterwards torn 
to pieces, in a fit of anger, by the nation, 
for a constitution more congenial to its 
wishes. By interfering with the politic cal 
banquets, and thus attacking, in its dear- 
est rights, the habits of the people, Louis 


>hilippe continued to show the same | 
the | 
‘and of the unsettled state of France dur- 
‘ing his sojourn on the throne, 
Mr. 


ignorance of the real character of 
French as before, and, before, perse- 
vered, with an incomprehensible blind- 
in his system of encroachments 
upon their liberties. His will was really 
ruling France, and that notwithstanding 
the apparent action of both the chambers 
of Paris and deputies. Thus the inter- 
ference of the army in the business of 
the country—the arbitrary power exer- 
cised by the French king, ‘and the viola- 
tion of the great personal freedom of the 
French people, all that Mr. Cass, in his 
political foresight, and his knowledge of 
statesmen, and representative of the 
United States, deemed as 
sible, existed, at the time he wrote these 
lines, in flagrant contradiction with his 
affirmation. and openly practised in the 
streets of Paris, and all over France 
Our readers will remember that repeated 


as 


ness, 


attempts to revolutionize the country and | 
one of the characteristic features of Wash- 


to set up a republican form of govern- 
ment, in the stead of monarchy, prevailed 
during the whole period of the sojourn of 
Mr. Cass at Paris, that is to say between 
1830 and 1840. Numerous émeutes and 
frequent attempts on the life of Louis 
Philippe, followed by the interference of 
the army—the proclamation of martial 
law, and additional rigors from the part 
of the government—rigors which were 
exercised by an increase of persecution 
against the republicans, and by the en- 
setment of new laws, so stringent, and of 
so despotic a character, as to annul the 
few liberties placed as a safeguard, in the 
charter of 1830, against the encroachment 
of the monarchy—all these events so strik- 
ingly contre vdictor y with the views and sen- 
timents of Mr. Cass—-so viole ntly opposed 
to the statements of the old apostle of 


| democracy—so 


profound philosopher 


| lated into a great personal freedom enjoy- 


‘of historical researches, 


/ more happy than it had been in 
former period of its history, and that, on 


being impos- | 


/ness habits, worthy of all praise 


princes and princesses, 
| brance of these shameful demands. 
/remain as a blur upon his name in the 
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injurious to the liberty 
of France—were under the pen of this 
and thinker trans- 


ed by the French pe ople! 

But when Mr. Cass starts in the field 
and in the de- 
lineation of truth, he does not stop mid- 
way. After having proclaimed that the 
general condition of the kingdom was 
any 


account, probably, of the bloody state of 
the streets of Paris, and of the perpetual 
attempts to revolutionize, which so strong- 
ly illustrate the reign of Louis Philippe, 


we meet 
Cass, singing upon his harp the 
economical virtues of the king, and plac- 
ing him on the same level with Washing- 
ton. The quotation is affecting, moral 
and philosophical. Hear it 

‘For the sake of young readers, 
mention, what I understand the 


[ will 


king 


stated at the time he showed this map 
| to our countryman, and which proves his 


love of order, and his attention to the 


'| details of life, without which there can be 
/no true independence, no lasting 


useful- 
ness. He mentioned that he posse ssed 
an accurate account, showing the expen- 
diture of every dollar he disbursed in the 
United States. It is an example of busi- 
and all 
imitation This attention to the import- 
ant concerns of personal expenditure was 


ington, and both of thesecelehbrated men were 
no doubt penetrate dl with the conviction 
that punctuality is essential to success 
For myself, I have no belief in that great- 
ness which is too great to mingle with th 
details of life. 

If by business he oe of his Majesty 
Louis P hilippe, Mr. Cass understood that 
greediness of Saaoin r which caused the 
old king to beg constantly from starving 
people, enormous sums of money, we 
agree with his statement Everybody 
knows that he was alw: vys holding out his 
hand for new allocation for the 
and the remem- 
will 


some 


records of history. It is also well known, 
that always haunted by the idea of get- 
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ting money from whomsoever and what- | 
soever, his whole mind was bent upon the | 
choice of means to employ, and the selec- 


tion of his men, in order to arrive more 


| the attempt. 


easily to the achievement of his avaricious | 


designs. It is in consequence of his in- 
able thirst of gold, and uncon- 
scionableness in 
that we account for that 
of French society, 
Louis Philippe furnishes so many proofs 
So strong was the influence of money at 
his time, that, a strange thing to notice ! 
France, where political traditions, were 
and had been for ages and ages, above 
the suspicion of * bribery, furnished but a 
few men unyielding to the glittering at- 
traction of gold. Louis Philippe was bar- 


Cc onquer 


demoralization 


ic 


of which the reign of 


| forgotten, he could not es 
the means to get at it, | 


gaining with the conscience of public men | 


with as little serupulousness as he would buy 
. » . A . 
his furniture and chattels. By that means 
he removed from his way, 


all those who | 


could oppose an obstacle to his views, and | 
all the adherents he ever possesst d were | 


bought out of the public purse. For, a 
thing remarkable under the reign of the 
French king, there was not among all his 
alledged friends a single one who would 
have stood by his side had he not been 
kept there throngh interest and bribery 
The fidelity of his subjects was backed by 
the mighty power of lucre, and the num- 
ber of his servants was calculated upon a 
price current, whose figure was in accord- 
with the degree of their devoted- 
ness, and the value of their services 
There were, among his followers, none 
faithful enough to stand the ordeal of ad- 
versity, whose conviction in the 
principle he represented, or attachment 
to his person, would, as it was the case 
with the Bourbon family, have sacrificed, 
for his sake, a rank, a position, a fortune 
That want of faith in the Orleans mon- 
; and of love in his chief, is not the 
best characteristic feature that 
of corruption and bribery And 
who. like Mr Cass, stooper d sO low. 
their appreciation, as to throw the incense 
of flattery at his face, must have been 
ither blinded by prejudice, or deceived 
by their own ignorance Louis Philippe, 


ance 


none 


archy, 
of reign 


those 
in 


though not entirely deprived of some of 


the private virtues common in an ordinary 
citizen, was utterly unfit for the position 
he occupied He was too selfish, too 
individual, 
6 
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| 


too self-conceited to rule over | 
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He tried to shape 
and perished in 

Born in an and in 
according to a maxim of the 
Rien ne sapprend and 
is learned or 
‘ape the law of 
destruction, all the monarehiecal preten- 
ders of France doomed to 

That famous phrase of “a throne sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,” em- 
ployed by the French monarch as a 
disguise to his despotism, and a sort of 
concession to the exigences of the time. 
of these hypocritical subterfuges 
through which he attempted to seat his 
power, already rtain and staggering, 
in the affections of his subjects. But, 
whilst he, one hand, unveiled a 
part of that m: light, whose ensnaring 
glare had conquered the heart of the 
he was very busy 
ve stig ‘e of it, and to 
cover the whole with the dark veil of a 
hereditary monarchy. His constant ap- 
plication to form alliances with his neigh- 
bors by means of marriage and otherwise. 
the made to several of the 
heads of European nations at the expense 
of French honor and dignity, are a con- 
vincing proof of his design. He wanted 
to anihilate the principle of election, his 
power was derived from, and to substitute 
for it, an hereditary monarchy, whose sue- 
cession had to be taken among his own 
children Such was his main business, 
the transaction his whole life. Sueh 
was his aim, above which all considerations 
of national interest were insignificant and 
trifling Thus, not only the love of 
money, but its kin ally, the love of power 
did pervade all the actions of Louis 
Philippe, and it is with this view that he 
treated prostitute, whose 
honor he and whose favor he 
could buy 

It is with a painful sentiment that we 
drawn this short sketch of the 
character of the French monarch. For 
whatever be our aversion for old fogies, 
our habit is not to follow them beyond 
the grave, and, satisfied with exhibiting 
them such as t are in this world, we 
do not wish to persecute them any far- 
ther, certain, as we are, that they will be 
rewarded according to their merits in the 
other. But when we see Mr. Cass plac- 


the French people 
the nation after his image, 
age, 
rank, where 
Bourbon family, 
ne soublie, nothing 


rien 


are 


t 
the 


is one 


une 


on 


me 


people, on the other, 


to blot out every 


advances 


of 


I : 
rance as a 


c rule d b arter., 


have 


hey 
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ing, through congenialty of ideas and 
sentiments, that modern emblem of ego- 
tism and self-interest upon the same level 
with a Washington, we cannot help re- 


maining faithful to our task, and showing | 


what aberation of human mind a man 
can be thrown into by the perversion of 
his own doctrines, and the absence of 
democratic principles 

When the passion excited by the po- 
litical movement of the day will subside. 
when the public infatuation for the vir- 
tues of old fogyism will give away before 
a more rational examination of its ob- 
ject and end, then the time for reflection 
will come, and this question will present 
itself: What, then, has Mr. 
favor of democracy during his residence 
in France it not found a 
instance in which he could defend and 
show it in its own colors ?—or was he so 
entirely destitute of its spirit as not to 
find a single paragraph in which to mani- 
fest it ? 

This Mr. Cass has done, and in such a 
way as to deserve a palm from the hands 
of ‘the London Punch or Parisian Char- 
Had he been e ngage “dd by these 
trifling monarchs of the joke and squib, of 
humor and satire, for the benefit of their 
readers and of the community at 
large, then he would have thought and 
spoken no otherwise. In fact, we have 
been often tempted to ask, to ourselves, 
if the book compose “dd by t the P vatriarch of 
old fogyism was not a mystification simi- 
lar to those he uses to cheat, from time 
to time, the Tom-noodles of the democra- 
cy. The propositions we found scattered 
here and there, and the general spirit of 
this so much puffed producti on is so 
strongly man to the laws of gravity, 
commendable in all works written with a 
pretention to soberness and importance, 
with so great a disregard for the rules of 
truth, with so little concern for the public 
opinion of the age, that we 
ceive, even at this very moment, that Mr 
Cass was in earnest in trusting his book 
to publicity, and that he was not actuated 
with a desire to play a trick for his pe- 
culiar amusement and pleasure. This 
conclusion would, perhaps, be taken by 
those who have read the old fogy’ 8 work. 
and felt an estacy at the apparent 


Cass done in 


’—has single 


ivart. 


FOOsSe 


cannot con- 


solemnity of his style, and the majesty of 


his conclusion, for a satirical mistification. 


having 
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rather than for a sensible judgment of its 
merits. But we will ask, with all possi- 
ble seriousness, of those candid and sim- 
ple subjects of Fogydom empire, how 
they can oppose our after 
read the following passage, in 
which Kine Cass exposes the virtues of 
democracy. 

“ For myself, when put upon my gentz/- 
wy, I can manage to tear my meat with 
a fork, and to convey it to my mouth, 
calling in the aid of a little piece of bread 
scarcely sufficient to preserve my fingers 
from the plate. But I have found the 
old process a very comfortal Lle one. and I 
have eat many a ‘meal in the woods with- 
out a fork, and never a more pleasant one 
than when cutting a piece of venison rib 
from the stake. upon which I had watched 
it. and roasted it before the fire 

Brava! Bravo!! Bravissimo!!! De- 
mocrats attention! throw your forks into 
the fire, plunge your half-naked arms in 


conclusions, 


the quivering entrails of some wild ani- 
mal. in imitation of the savages of Aus- 
tralia, use. instead of the cloven feet of 


that little engine, those happy tools so 
much used at the time of father Adam 
and mother Eve, and to complet your 
education, throw your cup into the water, 
and like drink from the 
palm of your hands, and you will have 
reached the apogee of democratic pe feat 
ibility and superiority Happy people ! 
happy country! to have such a teacher as 
Mr. Cass. and of being able to show him 
before the nations of the world, as a pat- 
tern of human progress and independence 
S98 1% sp ie ine 

When Mr. Cass speaks of fine arts he 
is no less happy than when he speaks of 
forks. His wishes are, that both could 
be piled up, heated and melted away in 
the etern: il fire of his virtuous and demo- 
cratic reprobation. Hear what he says 
on that subject. 

‘T must avow, with equal frankness, 
humility _and bad taste. (for once, 
he does himself justice ') that | 
ecstatics for the artifices of music, 
that I have a unfashionable 
tempt for all operas, whether Italian or 
Potawatamie, whether represented at the 
Odéon, or at the council-house of my old 

And if I were compelled 
greatest absurdity which 
would bea 


Dir ogenes, 


at least, 
have no 
and 


most con- 


friend Topniké. 
to select the 
modern fashion cxhulits, it 
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troop of performers, singing at each other, 
as though carrying on the real business of 
and that too in a language which not | 


life, 
one in twenty of the enraptured auditory 
understands. I have been caught once 
or twice, such is the influence of example 
upon us all; but if ever [ carry my ears 
again within hearing of Rubini, Tambu- 
rini, or any of the singers par excellence, 
[ will consent to /eave 
shrill vociferations which might excite the 
envy of an Indian warrior, instead of pro- 
tecting myself, as I have heretofore done, 
by closing my auditory nerves. It is my 
firm belief that a vast majority of the 
halntués of the Italian opera go there for 
a place of resort to exhibit themselves, to 
gaze upon others, and to attain or main- 
tain a reputation for 
slightest real regard for the music.” 

Do not take much concern about 
your dear sir! shut or open, they 
will always be large and long enough to 
be conspicuous, and we wish, through 
charity, to prevent you from elongating 
them any more. 

The same philosophical spirit which 
pervades his description of French repub- 
licanism and monarchism, and moves his 
artistical feelings in regard to music, ex- 
tends also to French gastronomy, and 
here are the terms in which he appreciates 
them 

“ After having had some opportunities, 
and not unfavorable ones too, to indulge 
in the good things of Parisian gourman- 
derie, 1 do not hesitate to make the 
shameful confession, that L have cooked 
a piece of bear’s meat upon a stick before 
the fire, with nothing but the woods 
around me, and the heavens above me, 
and have cut off the morsels with a knife, 
while | held them with my fingers, and 
then eat them with greater relish than 


them open to those 


So) 


ears, 


ever accompanied the choicest dish which | 


* * * * 


I have partaken in France. 
Give me the freedom and the excitement 


of our forests, and [I will cheerfully relin- | 


quish all the participation in the efforts 
of Parisian cooks, even when they repair 
to their labor in their own carriages.” 
That affectation of simplicity of taste, 
and of admiration for the enjoyment of 
rustic life, would, perhaps, produce its ef- 
fects in the mouth of some poor, penniless 
and wandering squatter, whose only world- 
ly possessions consist in the stoutness of 


fashion, without the | 
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his frame, and the strength of his sinews. 
But when we come to reflect that the 
man uttering such a language is living in 
the midst of plenty and abundance, and 
enjoys one of the greatest fortunes of the 
United States, we cannot restrain a smile 
of credulity, and ask ourselves what would 
become of Mr. Cass if he was transported 
in the society of the Faunus and Sylvanus 
of the forest, and obliged to live with them. 
Thisostentatious preference for the uncouth 
existence of the wilderness, put in contrast 
with his life in the court, amidst the kings 
and queens, princes and princess, is like 
the recommendation of the doctor to his 
patient, * Take that medicine and it will 
cure you.” But don’t you want to taste 
it, Doctor?” replies the patient. “ Never 
says with impertubable gravity the son of 
Esculapius : “ I always recommend it, but 
always avoid using it myself.” 

Such are, in a very brief and incomplete 
form, a few slight specimens of that book, 
each line of which is an re to com- 
mon sense, an outrage to truth, an insult 
to the ordinary feelings of human nature, 
in contradiction with the spirit and letter 
of our institutions, in discordance with the 
most vulgar notions of civilization, repug- 
nant to reason. and adverse to the laws of 
general progress and universal improve- 
ment. Had not the Senator of Michigan 
been blinded with his fanaticism of mon- 
archy and monare ‘hic ‘al institutions, enam- 
oured to eestac y with the pageantry of the 
courts, the splendor of kingly palaces, and 
the magnificence of the princely festivals, 
he would, perhaps, have turned his eyes 
on objects more worthy of his solicitude 
and duties. He would have seen behind 
the screen where he placed himself, 
magnanimous and oppressed people, strug- 
gling day by day, hour after hour, for the 

conquest of their liberties, with a perse- 
vering design and une onquers able obstina- 
ey. He would have seen France, not the 
military nor the official, not the hereditary 
and arbitrary France, not the France rep- 
resented by its array of crowned heads, of 
devoted Bi urZeors, of flat and servile 
courtiers. but France such as it is, the 
France of the people, wrestling breast to 
breast, shoulder to shoulder, against 
that horrid brood of the monarchical hydra 


| whose dreadful fecundity threatened the 
| ° a teal . 
country with a second edition of the Co- 


burg family. 


Aside of Louis Philippe 
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and his heirs, there was the scientific, the 


literary, the artistic France presenting | 


themselves to Mr. Cass’s observation and 
studies. Supposing that he had no taste 
for the Republicanism of France, a thing 
scarcely excusable in a republican, he 


| 


could with more profit to himse If and to | 


his readers, have spoken of the science, 
literature and arts of that country, and 
thus partially accomplished the duties 
common to an observer and writer. But 
no; the old veteran of old fogyism has 
prefered to stick, like an oyster, the 
rock placed in the way of Republicanism, 
and to back Louis Philippe and his future 
dynasty rather than to clear the road to 
progress. In all his words, wishes and 
tendencies he has shown himself to be in 
favor of despotism against liberty, of mon- 
archism against Republicanism. He for- 
gets alas! that it is the very presence of 
the Orleans family upon the throne of 
France which sent poor old Larayerre’s 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, because 
said he, in giving up his breath the 
throne has become the primary, a 
Republican institutions but the secondary 
object of the King of the French; mean- 
ing by that that his exclusive object was 
the crown and his only enemy the Re- 
public. 

Another striking and amazing beauty 
of Mr. Cass’ work. 


to 


consists in the dispar- 
ity of his opinions about England. His 
love of monarchy and wounded vanity 
are evidently at loggerheads, whenever he 
speaks of that country. Thus, whilst he 
celebrates, upon the thrilling chord of his 
unbounded enthusiasm, the lovely perfec- 
tion of the British constitution, he, on 
another hand, lavishes upon the 
depravity of the aris tocracy, and the 
habits and customs of the people. The 
cause of his diserepancy in two things so 
closely connected as to depend one upon 
the other, and of his misapprehension of 
the true merits of the government of 
Great Britain, derives its source from the 
© bitter criticism made by several English 
} tourists upon the institutions and manners 
of this country, and not at all, as it may 
be easily seen, from any want of admira- 
tion for the English system. His nation- 
al vanity wounded by the remembrance 
of the scorching pen of recent tourist | 


abuses 


nd the | 
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individualities, and tried to inflict a re- 
taliative punishment on their persons 
But this, however well deserved or pro- 
perly applied, does not strike to the point 
He inflicts a sting, but leaves the evil 
untouched. His attacks have no general 
character; they are circumscribed to 
personalities. They look as an encounter 
between the blazoned lordships of the 
three Kingdoms and the starched eoat of 
landlord of the United 
indisposes, towards 
our country, the whole nobili ity of Eng- 
land, all the hlood-hounds of the hiek 
upper-tendom, but leaves untainted— 

spected and revered—the constitutional! 
element which gives them life and vigor 
are like the amusements of 
a tree, defacing 
either its 


some democratic 
States Mr. C 


ASS 


His criticisms 
a child, flying arrows at 
the bark, but not attacking 
roots, leaves, or fruits 

Thus, and by a combination of the most 
unimaginable awkward tactics, Mr 
Cass, through his diplomatic mission and 
book, compromised us in the eyes of the 1 
publicans of France and the aristocracy of 
England He has taken the character of 
both of the people the wrong way, and by 
constantly hurting their feelings, hi is ren- 
dered his advent to the supreme power of 
this Union an eyesore for both of them 
His coxcombry criticism upon the two 
most indisputable superiorities of the 
present day, the Italian opera and French 
are not calculated to redeem the 
capital defects we have noticed, but 
well suited to attract the ridicule and 
sneer which other people are but too 
prone to bestow on the Americans In 
fine, his work has no pith, no substance, 
no principles, no political or social views 
of the things he attempts to describe. It 
is the flying of a bat, hurting its head 
at each corner of the room, and making 
people believe it is the soaring of an 
There nothing in the whole 


has 


cook, 


eagle is 


| book ee of nob le, elevated senti- 


ment, or pro found and liberal ideas. The 
only merit which may, henceforward, 
compensate its want of value, is to render 
Mr. Cass’s chanees for the presidency, 
ImMpossiBLE. We do not wish or want to 
prejudge the thing. But we would not at 
all be surprised if the last page of the 
book and polrtice al life of the Senator of 


) writers, he, in his turn, put his inoffensive | Michigan should be written by the na- 
fangs in the flesh of a few aristocratic | tional convention of Baltimore of 1852; 





ar 
M using’. 


and that the one and the other should | at the termination of all 
conclude with the solemn word inscribed | books. the word : 


I nave been thinking how many there 
are, with noble qualities, intelligent minds, 


and even endearing traits, who yet pos- 


sessed of one or two faults are rendered | 
disagreeable | 


by predominance of these, 
in society, unloved at home, 
in themselves. At first 
that such melancholy state of things with 
persons endowed with the fac sulty of reas- 
oning were impossible ; yet will it be found 
on little reflection to be undeniab ly true. 
For instance how much real beauty of 
character is hidden in Zelotypia by that 


or unhappy 


eT self-love which puts her con- | 


tinually in dread of losing the affection 
of those ii loves and leads her to seek 
by stratagem and foolish plots to learn 
the true state of their feelings towards 
her; thus not unfrequently upon discov- 
ery inducing mistrust and 
teem. I haveseen this trait carried so 
far as to render miserable every one who 
came under its influence Uneasiness 
and discontent being inevitably engen- 
dered thereby gloom and restraint too sure- 
ly followed, then came peevishness and 
not unfre quently dislike—even hatred 
Thus have good qualities which really ex- 
isted been overshadowed and forgotten in 
the ever present remembrance of their 
possessors unhappy temperament. This 
they will tell you proceeds entirely from 
their excess of sens sibility, but whic h, not- 
withstanding their consciousness of its ill 
effects they never for one moment dream 
of correcting. They come in time to look 
upon themselves as suffering angels and 
weep to think how little they are appre- 
ciated. They review the many good qual- 
ities they and that have never 
been denied them even by those who have 
least desire to praise them, and dwelling 
with satisfaction upon these, willfully 
shut their eyes to their “ besetting sin,” 


loss of es- 


posse SS, 


it would seem | 
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life and of all 
Enp ! 


and wonder they are unbeloved. How 
much better would it be for Zelotypia if 
instead of making herself unamiable by 
an unhappy je ‘alousy of disposition, she 
would simp ily endeavor to render herself 
worthy of being loved and so attain what 
could not then in nature be denied her. 
Again, 8. has a fervid temperament, a 
vivacity of spirits, and a luxuriant imag- 
ination, which if properly governed would 
render him one of the most charming of 
companions, but which suffered to run 
riot—as they too often do— give him the 
character of being unstable, not to be de- 
pended on, superficial and incapable of 
undertakings requiring arduous labor and 
unremitting attention. Nevertheless, he 
is a firm friend, capable of great sacrifices 
of long endurance and has a brave heart 
equal to any emergency, yet does he pass 
with many for a harum-scarum, much to 
the detriment of his worldly good—for 
few would believe in the solidity which 
lies beneath the foam. Still no one could 
persuade 8. to be less volatile in society 
or less impetuous at home. A. has a des- 
ponding disposition, viewing ever the 
darker side Always fearing lest evil 
will come of it. Afraid to rejoice in any 
good lest it vanish ere the laugh hath 
died away or the smilefaded. Naturally 
gentle and affectionate weareth at 
times a saddened countenance which pains 
his friends and renders his ways unac- 
countable. Many draw off, imagining 
that in somewhat they have offended. 
This despondency, causes A. never to in- 
quire into thing rs ‘disa rree: ab le. be lie ving it 
but natural they should be so, and when 
he heareth of the disaffection of a friend 
simply remarks, “ I ever thought it would 
be so,” when perhaps but a few words of 
explanation would have made that friend- 
ship which he thus morbidly suffereth to 


he 
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pass away, but still stronger and more 
firmly fixed. H. though of a fine bold 
intellect lapseth too frequently into gross- 
ness, thus giving cause of censure to those 
who wish him well, but cannot endure this 
ingredient in his composition. It throws 
a blight on his otherwise sterling 
versation and leadeth some to suspect 
that he imagines vulgarity to be wit, and 
vigor 


con- 


coarseness 

F. though a sincere believer and ear- 
nest christian, bringeth rebuke upon him 
for his unwarrantable levity when speak- 
ing of serious matters and by his often 
trivial behaviour on solemn 
Thus he induces the supposition that his 
professions are hypocritical, so, few give 
ear to his discourse and many are offended 
thereby. W. hath too great confidence 
in his own opinion deeming anothers’ ad- 
vice ifcontrary to his own, must of a ne- 
cessity be wrong. A dictatorial manner 
becomes habitual and the loss of many 
friends followeth. Still it must be ac- 
knowledged that W. is generally right, 
but the loss of friends is none the lean 
sure to follow. 


occasions 


R. is a generous disposition ineapable 
of refusing any one any thing provided 
they but plead sufficie ntly strong. He 
is Svincalty alive to all noble impressions 
and has an inherent horror of falsehood, 
yet will he be frequently led by certain 
of the baser sort to the commission of ma- 
ny acts at variance with every principle 
of his nature, and which in his calmer mo- 
ments he would recoil from in disgust 
Thus he too looses many friends who feel 
obliged to withdraw from so uncertain a 
person, regreting the while that mobility 
of disposition which subjects him to the 
being as easily worked upon for evil as for 
good. 

Perhaps there is no weakness so disas- 
trous in its effects as that which causes 
some to throw off at all times the respon- 
sibility of thinking for themselves on a 
question of right and w rong, and leads 
them to adopt the opinion of any who may 
be yoluble enough to favor them with 
one, without troubling themselves as to 
the character or design of the person so 
favoring them; and who it some times 
happens have only the furtherance of some 
selfish end in view. and are of that class 
of whom Goldsmith has said, “ those who 


Musings. 


have most virtue in their mouths, have 
least in their bosoms.” 

Now it must be conceded of all men, 
that there is nothing they would sooner 
re linquish than this one, dear, all-de ‘stroy- 
ing sin, which others take upon them- 
selves so much to abuse, and which i 
general abuses none so much as ite saaaiie 
sor. 

Whether it is on the score of being 
their oldest acquaintance they prize it so 
highly—or whether because they have 
hei called on so often to defend it— 
or because on its account they have suf- 
fered so much and so frequently—or 
whether it is for all these reasons or 
none of them—certain it is that the 
unrooting of this continually besieging, 
and waylaying Ate from her stronghold 
in their person, is like the plucking out 
of an eye or the drawing of a tooth. 

But. when I consider the matter more 
closely, I find that to be deprived of one’s 
“ besetting sin,” is to be deprived of the 
chief charm of existence. What oceupa- 
tion, for instance, is more delightful than 
to sit down and argue with oneself on the 
positive harmlessness of the thing. To 
show how the evils accruing to it, or 
growing out of it are attributable to a 
thousand other and would have 
happened in any event, whether we pos- 
sessed a besetting sin or not Or, better 
still, to persuade oneself that we have no 
such failing, and that the whole world is 
in an error in the matter 
That they do not wznderstand us. That 
we are above their comprehension, or else 
that they have combined in a conspiracy 
against us, for no better purpose than to 
humiliate us in our own opinion. Have 
we not known them wilfully and malici- 
ously set down every which be- 
falls us to a weakness they know well 
enough we never had, nor ever could 
have, only to relieve themselves from the 
onerous task of sympathizing with us in 
our misfortunes. So that when we fall 
they can give us the cold shoulder with a 
good grace. Not that they would desert 
a friend in his need, O no!—they mere ly 
wish to show their disapprobation of 
sin whic hi is getting too “ prevalent in this 
country.” Consequently, when they pass 
us, it is with raised eye- brows—or a shrug 
of the shoulder humane, 
perhaps, fearing to lacerate our feelings, 


causes, 


egregious 


disaster 


Some, more 
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look the other way, knowing that we can | ing glad. 
but feel rebuked in such superior pres- | 


ence. 


But all this affects us not. They may 


look which way they please, it pleases Us | 
now admitting that | 


And, 


“besetting sin, 


just as well. 


we have a pray, sir, or 


madam, as the case may be, whic of you 


have not? And which of you will deny 
that 7¢ alone gives a spiciness to life whic h 
renders existence endurable 

Herein lies the true Be cret of it. De- 
stroy our “ besetting sin,” and you set us 
at once on the road to pe fection. Now. 
who among you all would be that frigid 
and uncongenial being, a perfect man? I 
speak to the tnetiated, the supravulgar 
No, no, let each of us stick to his or her’s 
most valiantly. For bethink you—with- 
out it we should lose our individuality, 
our very identity 

Imagine for a moment (I say only for 
a moment, [ would not keep you longer 
in such humor) that the world was per- 
fect. The idea strikes me like a stupend- 
ous iceberg—most brilliantly uncomfort- 
able [mprimus—the re would no longer 
be any nece ssity for friends, for the re 
would no longer be any thing to defend 
you about ; and, as all evils are the effects 
of sin. nothing more to sympathize with 
you about. All bei sing perfect alike, there 
would be no reason for choosing one man 
before another for your bosom companion. 
No little eccentric qualities, no little idio- 


syncrasies of mind, no weaknesses of char- | 


acter, which shall set one man before 
another as more congenial to your pecu- 
liar nature As there would be no more 
storms, so there would be no more rain- 
bows—no more tears—consequently no 
more smiles, for as there would be nothing 
more to sorrow about, so there would be 


nothing more about which to be exceed- 
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One would be equally glad all 
the while, and we will not suppose that 
under such circumstances humanity would 
be going about with an eternal grin on its 
countenance, 

But what would become of all the soci- 
eties for the relief of the poor and afflict- 
ed? All the virtuous indignation meet- 
ings? What would become of govern- 
ment—where would be the use of 
every man wonld do his duty. You see 
how it would be—no more Congress, no 
more Corporations, no more Aldermen, 
consequently, no more turtle soup; could 
any thing be more deplorable. No more 
battles, no more milit: iry glory. No more 
law-suits, more learned judges and 
wise councillors. And musie too, what 
would become of it? Nothing but jubi- 
lees, epithalamiums, and songs of joy and 
triumph. 

No requiems—no laments—no sad, 
sighing strains—no tender complainings 
bright 


no 


—no gentle forgivings—but one 


eternal sunshine— 


on, shining on, 


world falls asleep in its sameness of 


by no shadow made tender, 
splendour.” 


* Shining 


Till the 


In contempt of all question, this deset- 
regulates the whole world. 
the world would be turned 
up-side-down, in a verity. It is the bal- 
ance power, the magnetic needle, the 
polar star, the presiding genius, the swm- 
mum of life. Therefore, dear 
sinner, keep your besetting sin, cherish it, 
you, and you, and you, 
or madam, as aforesaid. It is the 
sweetner of your existence. It is the 
clove in the pie, the garlie in the omelet, 
the ye ast which leaveneth the whole lump, 
and not by any means the mote in your 
brother’s eye, or the beam in your own} 
eye, sweet reader. 


ting sim 
Without it, 


bon WZ 


have a care of it, 


sir, 





a oa 


© firmer belief in the cter ity 
te and periodical assem piac 


S United 
P patronage, would become, within the 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE 


Tue “great political game” has its 
afflictions, as well as its excitement: and 
probably there are none in the world so 


sensible of the former, as the persecuted | 


and be-written gentlemen about to as- 
semble at Baltimore. To have the eyes 
of some twenty-five millions of their own 
countrymen turned upon them—to be 
watched with equal anxiety by the oli- 
garchies and the unfortunate populations 
of Europe—to be subjected to the prying 
curiosity and insulting attentions of un- 
scrupulous wire-pullers, of old ranting 
politicians and small hackneyed “ states- 
men’—in every town and city and vil- 
lage, through which - y may Pp ass, to be 


numbered up on paper, and disposed of 


hither and thither, ‘4 this aspirant and | 


that, like so many chattels at an auc ‘tion, 
to be presump ‘tuously traded off in adver- 
tisements by fogy individuals. who 
to tamper with the liberties and the des- 
tiny of a great people—these form, in 
the main, quite sufiicient responsibilities 
without adding to the 


dare 


and impertinenci S 
list the curious comments of every editor 
in our republic We have experienced, 
and are still experiencing this wretched, 
be-written, be-deviled and espied exist- 
ence. We know well what are the feel- 
ings of the gentlemen at Baltimore, and 
would not now increase their 
but that by the fogy 
strenuous endeavors are being ma 
dispose of these gentlemen beforehand, 
and to hurry throug b with as little dis 
last and most 
imbeciles we 


ance, 
most 


annoy 
press the 


d 


ie to 


crimination as possible th 
shameless sian “of the 
have exposed and defeated 

Our republican institutions o 
thing so 1, nothing so well « 


culated to inspire the with 


ffi . mor 
splendi 
American 
and 
democracy. as these UIUIGAT | 
es of the people. 
Constitution of the 
action and its 
life- 


tice of 
17 


them the 
States 


Without 


and its 


CON VENTION.—THE 


Convention. 


FUTURE. 


| time of a single man, a mass of corrup- 
| tion, of fogy vices, of oligarchic and aris- 
| tocratie rule. These conventions are the 
voluntary efforts of the great people to 
retrace first principles, to first 
| principles, to tear from the fair front of 
democracy the masks and cramping habili- 
ments with which each successive admin- 
| istration desires to enfold her. They are 
after all, the constitution, the original 
natural form and utterance of republican 
| liberty No institution in ancient or 
| modern times is at all commensurate with 
|them. They possess all the grandeur of 
the olympic games, but in them the stake 
is not of leaves or fading trophies, but for 
the enduring and future destiny of men. 
From thirty- two diverse nations, freely- 
delegates behind and 
the Constitution, to restore the 
Constitution, to cleanse from the face of 
|the mirror every dimness, and to dictate 
to the mere aspirants and future occupants 
of office the principles upon which the 
government shall be conducted. Any 
j}attempt, therefore, by mere personal 
party presses to dictate to men occupying 
| a position of such vast effect, and charged 
| with a responsibility so burthensome—any 
attempt to pre-judge their deliberations, 
| to balk them, anticipate them, or set them 
before their countrymen as mere pawns 
on a chess-board must bring down on the 
heads of the fogy press its natural punish- 
ment. There are men in that Democra- 
tic Convention, at Baltimore, more cap- 
able of f filling the presidential chair, 
| wise, more dogged 
Jacksonian republicanism than any aspir- 
ant to the dignity While those ereat, 
and, for the most part, fulsome individuals, 
who deem the 'V alone are ¢ apab le of rang 
pe while their immediate 
followers in the legislature have been in 
talking, pump-handle position for years, 
attitudinizing and blowing themselves out 
before the country, speaking on every 
question, and enlightening themselves on 


restore 





| chosen assemble. 


i beyond 


more 


in stiff-necked and 





public 


this ré 





Baltimore Convention. 


none, the delegates to Baltimore 
been study ing de smocracy on the soil of de- 
mocracy, far off in the forest, or es 
upon the land plough or hoe in hand, « 

in the cities among their brother pac 
They take their learning from no book or 
no tribune—no “ precedent,” or fabulous 
myth about “ illustrious ancestry,” chains 
them to the earth. Washingtonian at- 
mosphere, heavy with the miasma of the 
Potomac, and the exhalations of feetid old 
political swamps, have not been the fogy 
air of their With that splendid 
imperturbability which Jefferson so loved, 
and which, among all the people of the 
world, is only to be found in the Amer- 
ican; they have stood by for years mere 
lookers-on upon their own country, satis- 
fied that, however administrations” 
might belie its republicanism, or balk its 
progress, that it would endure, and that 
they would set it right. But this Amer- 
ic an iinperturbability, this most masterly 
ot * all free and efficient 
peop le is but the sure fore-runner of des- 
peration and success in action. The cool- 
the effrontery with which the 
fogy proprietors of our party deliberately 
sit down and play at push-pin paper 
with these men is laughable, were it not 
to them insulting. If these old fogy as 
pirants could push about this man and 
that, sell this one here, buy that one there, 
without ever consulting or knowing th 
sold or bought: why bring them to Balti- 
more—why permit them to journey from 
distant states at the cost of thems lves 
and their constituents, to laugh in their 
faces when they arrive, and tell them they 
are already disposed of. Imf these gentle 
men are to be allowed no thought. no lib- 
erty of selection, no opportunity or time 
for the forming of a calm and fixed judg- 
ment for the good of all. it were better to 
trade if and by the 


lungs 


inactivities in a 


licss, old 


on 


them off by the score 
poll without comp lling them to the disa- 
bringing themselves to 
shambles We protest iwainst the 
practice, and will take eare to stig 
any candidate who will trade, either 


greeable office of 
the 
whole 
matize 
for his own candidatorial eminence, or for 
official appointments, in the rights and in- 
dependence of the delegates 

One thing, therefore, than all 
others. we ask of the yention—that 
it will not permit itself to be hurried or 
tricked into a premature or unworthy 


more 


eon 


have | 


| the people 


Each delegate to Baltimore 
should form his own judgment, not alone 
on the personal claims of candidates, but 
on the political necessities of the time: and 
conscious of his right and power to guide 
the party, and thus the legislature and 
the country, for years to come, assert that 
right, and exert that power. The old 
owners of the party denying the right to 
private judgment, even in their friends, 
come before the convention drawn by a 
number of gentlemen, the vast majority 
of whom will abandon them and scatter 
the very instant they give their votes on 
the first ballot. and so their con- 
sciences. We trust they will resume, 
after that, no new bond until they shall 
have carefully examined the merits of 
every candidate, and that without haste, 
deliberately and calmly, were the conven- 
tion to sit for their final choice 
will rest on one who has proved himself 
wise - capacity, progressive 
in politics, a ind who is the most available 
as a successfu’ candidate. 

As we stated in our January 
milit: iry ¢ andidate 
endorsement of the 
This is not a 


nomination. 


ease 


weeks, 


con sistel ntly 


y number, 
can now re- 
democratic 
stion as 
nor have we 
any time 5 turn back over 
papers and records to determine which is 
the greatest captain-general. Scott will 
be nominated by the whigs and if we 
were foolish enough to nominate even 
General Wool, wh least, is a military 
man, inferior in importance to Scott, but 
all events, if he is not any- 
thing else, the would not be doubt- 
ful. Defeat, the most disastrous, would 
be the probable result, and during the 
contest the discussion of political ques- 
tions or ideas would be utterly forbidden 
or impossible. The fight would lie for 
twelve months between Chepultepee and 
1 Vista. The old bones of General 
would be disintered and shaken 
face of the nation for years. 
Progress, advancement, democracy, 
would be impossible—the ranks of 
the people would become thin and disaf- 
fected, little reform parties and isolated 


ho mere 
ceive the 
convention 
to the 


aque 


Tae 
efficacy of soldiers, 


I 
now-a-days to 


a soldier at 


issue 


Buen 
1. me 
in the 


democratic movements would split up our 


now united strength, and while valiant 
generals continued in splendid combat as 
s, the party and 


nd fall into the 


to their personal prowes 
would sicken. a 





ae 


— on -~ Ae 


oO 
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traps of mountebanks and demagogic 
quacks, and the principles for which we 
have contended would, for another lus- 
trum, be banished from our government 
And if such be the result, even under the 
flag of Wool, who is somebody, what are 
we to hope from the half dozen military 
nobodies who crowd themselves on 
eandidatorial platform, from Field-mar- 
shal General Cass. conqueror of the 
Thames, to General Butler, the Goliath 
of Kentucky ? 


But this is not a military contest. In 


one form it is the struggle of the civil. 
the agricultural, and broadly democratic 
elements of the United States, against 
military ownership. But in its real and 
widest form it is a far grander war—it is 
a contest between the green tree and the 
dead trunk, and it needs but small pro- 
phetic power to discern which must yield 
Since that assembly which arranged the 
Constitution, no body of men bave been 
assembled on this continent @v powerful 


to change the face of the world tor good 
or evil, as that assembly which is now 
about to meet in the monumental city 


Qur revolutionizing forefathers liberated 


the | 





Convention. 


|the land of 





‘making for unknown men, 
'have no_ principles, 


America; the democratic 
party under the guidance of Thom: as Jef- 
ferson undertook to emancipate its pe ople. 
The work he left unfinished, has remained 
for years stationary, and is now in the 
hands of the gentlemen at Baltimore. To 
them we leave it for the present, confident 
that the hopes of millions, the interest 
and trust of every individual democrat in 
the thirty-two nations of our Confederacy, 
and the chances of defeat as compared 
with the certainty of victory, are 
too vast and too sacred to be lightly sacri- 
ficed to personal attachment or antipathy, 
or to haste, or to the presumptuous trading 
candidates, to letter writing, or platform 
and men who 

any of the 


stakes 


or to 
schemes and practices which made the 
Convention of ’48 a defeat in history, and 
turned loose upon a young generation the 
wretched and hungry fragments of the 
past. Democracy has never won but with 
a young man and progressive at its head 
With a fast man it will winagain. With 
out that, with an old fogy at its head, we 
can walk calmly to our fate—but that fate 
is plain, and is death 
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BOOK 


Song Leaves from the Book of Life and Nature. 
By an American. New York: J. 8. Redfield, 
Clinton Hall. 1852. 


The first line of the first stanza of this book, in 
a wailing mood, says, 


“ Could I but sing as sang our bards of yore ; 
and after reading several read it 
through is impossible, entailing more patience 
* to all the ills that rhyme is heir to” than we can 
without a 


pages—to 


muster—Wwe must say, that it was not 
thorough knowledge of himself that the author 
bewailed his inability to sing as the * bards of 
yore.” It is pleasant to find a man so conscious 
of his true position, and so steadfast to avow it, in 
these days, when the world goes by steam, and 
every man is a self-created puffing-machine. It 
1s pleasant to meet a man of such common sense 
as our author, but, alas! sorrowtul to perceive 
that he does not practise as he preaches, that he 
does not act on the common sense he evidently 

Our author might have written the 
jnoted, but, knowing the truth 


never should have written 


poss¢ Sees, 
one line « which is 
poetry) of it, another. 
But then, again, he may advance, “ I wrote the 
rest of the book to prove the trath of that very 
; There decidedly he “has us,” as the 


and we cannot but compliment him on 


line.’ 
phrase is, 
the issue. 

If such is his argument, then we avow he is the 
author of that wonder, a successful book, even 
though his publisher denies the fact. We 
on, and are hereby ready to prove, that the au- 
thor has demonstrated to admiration that he can- 
that he is nota bard; and what more is 


insist 


not sing, 
wanting? 

Indeed, the author of “ Song Leaves” has made 
great exertions to prove premises, in a 
variety of not only makes use of the 
walk over” a line, 
which, however, we 


his and, 
instances, 
necessary quantity of feet to “ 
but adds one or two more; 
think unwise, as it rather impedes the progress 


+} 


on the whole ; going at the pace of a hand-gallop, 
if 


while the line with which it 
pursues its own jog-trot movement. For instance, 


is to run in harness, 


oe Th uch 
love, 
And wild Boccaccio told the pleasant tale, 
And Dante's own fire seemed ta’en from heav- 


enly Jove,” &c. 
y , 


The first and third lines we have quoted are in- 
tended to move with the same number of feet ; at 
least, they should; but Dante uses so many, it 
would seem that he was making all haste to es- 
cape from one of his own hells, or, at all events, 


PerraRcH sang the warmest lays of 


NOTICES. 


The “ Poet’s” philo- 


He says :— 


from the tail of Boccaccio. 
sophy too, seems rather intricate. 
« But ere we part, oh, let me breathe a prayer 


” 
' 


For that I love so well, my native land ! 


Loving his “ land so well,’ why, in Heaven’s 


name, dves he not love his countrymen also; nor 
torture their feelings by presenting this book, with 
the words “ by an American” on the litle, which 
makes it like a wavy looking-glass, in which every 
American who takes it up will feel himself de- 
preciatingly and disagreeably represented. We 
hope the author, alter such conduct, may have 
the forgiveness he prays for in his last stanza: 


“ Kind Heaven, forgive the arrogance of man!” 





The Greek Girl: 
James Wricut Simmons. 
& Co. 1852. 


A Tale, in Two Cantos. By 
Boston: J. Monroe 


We may well say that this is a decided case of 
elopement; for Mr. Simmons runs away with the 
Greek Girl—that is, his subject; and it would 
have been more kind to the girl, and more honor- 
able to himself, if he had never come back and 
He is a very erratic individual, 


and, in the course of 


published her. 
one stanza of eight lines, suc- 
ceeds profoundly in bewildering the reader in a 
perfect tangle of digressions. It is an attempt at 
the Byronic. We are not aware that Mr. Simmons 
turns down his collar and shaves his temples, like 
the noble bard, but we should be tempted to say 
that it was written, not under the effects of gin 
and water, but Heidsick, a reality of which it un- 
fortunately too strongly produces on the brain of 
the reader. We should advise Mr. S. to discard 
Byron, and, if he will write, try it on his own ac- 
count. He has talent, not unfrequently smooth- 
ness and spirit, but it is up and down, like an 
automaton Jack-in-the-box. Although Byron had 
a lame leg, he was a deuced smart fellow, and 
more break their necks in running after him than 
ever catch his coat-tails. And sometimes, having 
no tails to his coat—for instance, when he wrote 
Childe Harolde in the Spenser fashion—it is next 
to an impossibility to lay hands on him at all. So 
it is loss of time, at all events. The notes to the 
“ Greek Girl” are much better written than the 
text, which makes us feel sorry that the author is 
not a little more prose-y. It is not often we so 
desire of a writer; but, in this case, we do not 
like to measure Mr. Simmons’s head by his feet, 
nor his taste and discrimination by the feet of the 
“ Greek Girl.” To be very serious, they should 
be scanned well to be appreciated. Mr. Sim- 
mons, while he shows a great want of that tact 
without which talent will run wild, as tendrils 
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without supporting staves, occasionally gives us 
some true feeling; as, 


“ Gifts of genius, like the lightning’s play, 
Are but the prestage of a stormy day.” 


Unfortunately, this is too true. Two of the 
shorter pieces in this volume are better specimens 
of the taste, talent, and finish of the author than 
his Grecian friend. The verses we allude to are, 
“A Picture,” and “ Twilight Hours.” 


Putnam’s Semi-MontTaty Liprary 
1852. 

Hood's Own NSelected Papers, with woodcuts 

The World He reand The re,or N »fes oj Travellers. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 

Walks and Talks of Americ 
England. By F. L. Otmsreap. 


an an Farmer in 


A traveller cannot desire more delightful com- 
panions than these amusing and instructive pocket- 
The merchant after his business, the loun 
ger with his segar, the bachelor in his single-beded 
room, the old maid in her ditto, will each find in 
them a comfort. a preventive of ennui, and a charm- 
ing resource for the lazy half hour. 

The “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer,” 
are particularly interesting, as well from the fact 
that it is the work of an American, as that it is 
well, graphically, and pictaresquely written. 
“American” is a racy, observing, inquisitive, and 
genial individual, and his walks and talks are more 
than usually agree “Hood's Own” is as 
usual, full of 


books. 


18 SIT 


sable . 


“ Quips and cranks, and wanton wile 
Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smi ‘le 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides 

And Laughter. holding both his sides.” 


Notes of Travellers,” from the “ Household 
are pleasant and erudite papers. 


The “ 
WwW ords,’ , 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements of the past year in Mechanics and 
the useful arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, 
Chemistry, Zodlogy and Botany, Geology and 
Geography, Meteorology and As tronomy. By | 
Joun Timps. editor of the “ Arcana of Science 
and Art.” London: Bogue, Fleet street. Phila- 
delphia: A. Hart. 1852. 


The title fully 


intimates the contents of 
most useful volume. It is compiled with care, and 
is a very necessary chronicle of invei and 
discoveries, which every person ought to be ac- 
quainted with. It is an admirable addenda to the | 
Cyclopedias, bringing each science down to the 
time of its publication. 


this 


tiongs 
itions 


Slough 
Also, 
JONES, 


Adventures of Col. Vanderbomb (of 
in Pursuit of the Pre sidenc re 
ploits of his Secretary. By. 


tor of “ The Official Journal.” 


Cre “ ke j 
vi . 


ex-edi- 


ae 


This is another of the pleasant series of Ameri 
can works from the press of Hart of Philadelphia. 
The adventures and exploits of Colonel Gracchus 
Vanderbomb, and Mr. Namerius Plutarch Kipps, 
his private secretary, are no way behind in interest | 
and amusement. the other capital stories of this 
“ Hamorous Library,” “The Swamp Doctor,” “ Ma- 
jor Jones,” &c, 


New-York. | 


| The 


| Prout, (Rev. 


Our | 


| and other 


| invention which spells 
nounced, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| must have been crossex 


| ance by acquaintance ; 


Book Notices. 


By CHARLES Dick 


Bleak House. Nos. 1 and 2 } 
H. K. Brown. New 


ENS. With lllustrations by 
York: Harper & Brotuers. 


Nothing very interesting yet, but it 
well. The style is as usual. When 
more about the “House” and its characters, 
shall sit down in it leisurely, and make notes. 


promises 
we know 
we 


By G. P. R. James, 


Remorse, and other Tales. 
Horsemen who 


Esq, author of “ Two Solitary 
wended their way to a ridiculous notoriety,” 
and “Several Tranks full of Cigar Lighters.” 
New-York: Bunce and Brother, Nassau street. 


hundred 


olumns, 


and thirty-four double 


twenty-five cents. 


pages, 


One 
octavo c 


i Papers. 
ERAY, author of “ Vanity 
Appleton. 1852 


Wma 
«ec. 


M. THack 
New- York. 


By 
F air,”’ 


77 ? 
CLLOWT ush 


The volume is one of a Popular Library project 
ed by the Messrs. Appleton, and is a capital half- 
hour book. These papers originally 
Frazer, during the palmy days of tha 
when Oliver Yorke was the editoria 
plume of Dr. Maginn, Tom Carlyle, and Father 
Frank Mahony.) and attracted much 
attention, as everything which appeared under 
the e ditorship of O. Y. did. We ourself recollect 
our first impressions of Charles Fitzroy Yellow 
plash, Esq., the literary flunky, and augured well 
to the author's fature. Thackeray is the greatest 
of living satirists. Less genial than Dickens 
is more true to human nature. He takes de 
in using the scalpel on society, and in baring 
foibles and heartless civilities of “ civilize: 
life. We think in early ! 

1 in love; black bal 

of some club; rejected by several publisher 
which “their own gods damn them ;’’) cheat ; 
others; had to pay for his own tickets to the thea- 
tres; didn’t dance or sing in society ; wasn’t un 
derstood by his frien disliked on a first 
: told truth too often, « 
la 


quently was in much turmoil; had a 
| himself; determined he could be an 
ever since has written his own experiences, 
consequently succeeded, because he dis« 
realities, things hia happened. 

Were we to consider the spelling of Yellow- 
should accuse Messrs. Pittman 
-men as plagiatr for these 
capital specimen of that 
words as they are 
jockneydom and 


“fashionable 


appear 
vl 
nse- 
with 

r, aud 


strife 


auth 


ang 


rsed ot 


yu 


plush original, we “g 
fonetic nuz ists, 


papers decidedly area 


especially in ¢ wit 


| range of Bow- bells. 


| position, 


| volume we 


|; meé 


yin this kind 

&c ) known 
(or and the pr 
think fally We do n 
an to say we would recommend it for constaut 
or any such writing, but 


succeeded admirabls 
(vide “ Whimsicalities, 
suvvant) style, 
sustained. 


Hood 


the servants’ 


reading, for a la y hali 


| hour with a pipe, we find it highly amasi 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ee ri 
Vol 1 


Burns. 
Ne w 


Life and Wo 
ROBERT Suapeues 
per & Brothers. 1852 


lk 
Kn, 


rks 


to be complete d 
ot 


volumes, will le the editons 
Cunningham, and Lockhart. If the love 

bers for the subject of his labor is not greater 
precious editors, his daring is more commendat 
and his research more pra:seworthy. Many letters 
and poems, not contained in any collection hereto 


which is 
superse 


This wor 
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fore printed, will be presented in this, and the 
whole work will be a noble monument to the great 
Scotch lyrist. The poems are printed in with the 
memoir, taking their place according to the date 
of composition, so the reader shall grow with the 
poet in thought, from his first “sin of rhyme,” in 
his sixteenth year, through his farming, city, and 
euager viscissitudes, until he has chanted his last 
lyric, and, folding up the book and the bard in his 
shroud, 
life and action he has 
stand. 

We conceive this to be the surest way to per- 
petuate the memory of the poet. We grow into 
his life, and can account for the phases of his 
thought. We understand why he has written such 
and such, and thus knowing, the imprint of each 
indelibly stamped on the reader’s brain. 
We have the man and his poetry vividly before 
us, and only appreciate either by understanding 
both. Mr. Chambers’s industry and ability 
this a charming work. The particulars of the 
“life,” and the occurrences which led to the ir im 
mortalization in verse. are ably. minutely, and lov- 
ingly written. We shall have more to say when 
the work is complete. 


grown thoroughly to under- 


ime 18 


Recollections of a Lit erar ‘Yy Li fe : or, 
and People. By Many Russetu MitForp, 
thor of “ Our village,” &c. New-York: 
pers. 1852. 

This is quite a delightful book for a reader, 
hough it is perhaps the easiest kind of book for 

a author to put together. This bears on its face 

the evidence of a made-up book; but it is a capi 

tal specimen of mere book-making- The sketches 

r reminiscences are agreeably written, not pre- 

tending to profound or even acute criticism, but 
strung together very readably, some passages 
m poets and prose-writers, dead and alive, and 

American, Irish, and English. The selections are 
vod. The on the “ Autobiography of 
Dramatic Authors” introduces us to some judi- 
‘ions dramatic criticism, and pleasant memories of 
Colley Cibber, (who made, and not without justi 
leation, an “ Apology” for his own life, and made 
several attempts to take that of Shakspeare ) and 

‘umberland, whose “life” is better than his 
ramas, and both better than his epic. In chapter 

XIL, Miss Mitford justly disagrees with the critics 

who give Waller the credit of being the first poet 

Who smoothed the English tongue in verse, and 

utes Herrick and Withers from among others, to 

r position. We are happy to find the 

ads of “Fontenoy,” and “ The Sack of 
and the beantitnl song, “ Maire Chanas- 

» by Thomas Davis, with a good prose sketch, 

taking an honorable position in this volume, The 

ttticle on Robert Browning and his wife, the re- 
mdiicau poets of England, is one of the most in 
resting in the bock. Shelley, Landon, Keats 

hardson, Scott. Montrose, Chaucer, Motherwell, 
and Fletcher, John Clare, and others 
iglish and Scotch; Davis, Griftin, Barium, 
and Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
the American authors treated of 
of the most genial books of literary gos 
ip we lig ave met, and w ill do very well for an odd 
dal and tien. 


au 
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It is « ne 


iour’s reading, now 


at in the Sandwich Islands : or, The Heart of 
the Pacific, as it was and 2s. By Rev. Henny 
r CukeEvi R, author of «The Island World, ot 
¢ Pacific,” &e. With e iasictinne New-York : 

A 5. Barnes & Co, 1851. 


i is book contains a varie ty of useful information 
thing the Sandwich Islands. Though Mr. 


shall stand before the living monument of 
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Cheever chiefly looks on these Islands of the a 
cific as so many contributions to the evang zelic 
poor-box, and consequently discourseth caiean = 
state of religion, there is also much experience of 
travel mixed up with his remarks, so that the book 
is by no means dry or unprofitable reading. An 
experienced reader, too, will know where to skip 
a few pages of sermonizing. and follow the author 
in his observations on the coral reefs of Molokai, 
or the lava-tracks of extinct voleanoes at Kiauhou 
and Wailuku, or to the Pahonua or Hawaiian city 
of refuge. “This, and one of the same kind in 
Waipio, Kohala, are the only sanctuaries of the 
kind ever known to have existed among pagans. 

When Ellis visted it in 1824, there was 
standing within it a house cailed the House of 
Keawe, which would seem to have been to Ha 
waii what Iona was to Scotland—a sacred deposi- 
tory of the bones of departed kings and princes, 
probably first erected for the custody of his remains 
whose name it bore, a king that reigned in Ha- 
waii about eight generations back.” 

Mr. Cheever gives some interesting translations, 
as specimens of Hawaiian literature. A seminary 
has been established by the missionaries at Laha- 
inaluna, and there are three newspapers in the na- 
tive tongue circulated through the islands. There 
is an American population of about a thousand, 
and a floating population, who touch and reoruit 
in merchantmen and whale-ships, to the number 
of fifteen thousand annually. The author makes 
some political speculations on his religious premi- 
which show that he has an eye to the “‘main 
point; but we must assure him that if he harbors 
such notions, he should at least have more com- 
mon sense than to say so; he should not talk of 
attaching the Sandwich Islands to the United 
States, at all events during the reign of the pre- 
sent administration, in whose eyes it is “flat bur- 
glary” to be an American. 


ses, 


Life and Services of General Winfield Scott: in- 
cluding the Vera C the Battle of 
Cerra Gordo, and the battles in the valley of 
Mexico, &c., §ec. By Epwarp D. MANSFIELD. 


New-York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1852. 


The author, in his i sak e, has, with much self- 
sacrifice, but very appropriately, defined the duty 
of a true historian as “like that of the true paint- 
er, to place the lineaments of a public character 
on record, where they may be seen by all observ- 
ers.” Now we would modestly suggest that, tak- 
ing into consideration the present political position 
of the distinguished ealiack and the date of this 
republication, had the biographer substituted vot- 
ers for observers, the paragraph quoted would 
have been more applic able in the present instance. 
Again, speaking of the > imaginary * trae historian” 

in question, he says, “his canvas must contain the 
portraits of men, as well as the ore tured story of 
events;” and, of course, the canvassers lor the sub- 
the said “ portraits” 
and pictured events “in all directions.” In com- 
pliauce with these selfimposed duties, Mr. Mans- 
field proceeds boldly to present than 
eighteen different portraits of his man-hero, in all 
the imaginary phases of contortion. In offering so 
many different and dissimilar likenesses of the 
Whig candidate, the biographer no doubt intends 
to offer his readers the generous privilege extend- 
ed by the showman in Punch, when his juvenile 
bat enthusiastic customer inquired of him, “ Please 
sir, which is Bonaparte crossing the Alps? and 
whichis Wellington ?”—* Which ever you please, 
my pretty little dear; yon pays your money and 
you takes yourchoice.” The showman was no mere 
shownman; he was a man of the world, though a 
moral philospher. 
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Mr. Mansfield’s book is a sort of Banquo-mirror, 
in which we not only see “ General Scott,”” bat also 
“many more.” It vividly suggests the magic re- 
flector which appalled Macbeth by showing him a 
long line of heroes after the one model. Every 
reader of this book will feel how trae Macbeth’'s 
sensations were; he cursed and raved at the sha 
dow of Banquo; (was also a General and a Scot) ; 
and so shall every gazer on Manstlield’s mirror. 

The peculiar talent of the author seems to have 
been exercised in weighing the exact amount ot 
adulation the subject of this memoir would be 
likely to bear. It is an attempt to decorate “the 
General” with several quires of literary epau- 
lettes, stars, medals, &c., but which, we assure the 
author, are still in sheets, notwithstanding they 
are bound up. The volume is a very winding- 
sheet to the General whose “life” Mr. Manstield 
has so unpatriotically taken, and whose limbs he 
has so uncourteously cold-pressed. If it were not 
so apparent, Mr. Mansfield might gain a reputa- 
tion for flattery. Scott's Life is a true but fulsome 
specimen of his ability, and alike characteristic o! 
author and subject. The commodity mentioned 
(regardless of quantity or quality) was never known 
to disagree with the hero of the “hasty plate of 
soup.” 





Hand-Book of the Useful Arts. 
M.D. New York: Putnam. 


Dr. 


By T. ANTISELL, 
» 





Antisell’s volume is the third of Putnam's 
series cf “Home Cyclopeedias,” and is in a com- 
prehensive and smaller space, quite as good a 
work of reference as those of Ure and Brande, 
with which. no doubt, it will be a standard favorite 
with scientific and mechanical men. We rather 
think it will supersede those works with the latter 


class. 
The work is a dictionary of all terms used in 
the application of science to the useful arts, and is 


that peculiar sort of manual which should find a 
place in every collection of books; in the smaller 
libraries of students and mechanics, and in the ed- 
itorial sanctam for immediate reference; contain- 


gests. Dr. Antisell’s known reputation as a prac- 
tical geologist, chemist, and natural philosopher, 


which are the result of his own experiments and 
researches, are valuable, ‘The editor has en- 
deavored to condense within its pages as much 


would admit, from various recent sources, such as 
the reports of the Patent Office, and the scientific 
periodicals.” 
We 


bined in an instructive and reliable form. 2 re- 


commend the volume warmly. 


Memoirs of Benevenuto Cellini, a Florence Artist, 
written by himself. Containing a variety of in- 
formation respecting the arts and history sf the 
sixteenth century. With the notes and obser- 
vatinos of G. P. Carpani. 
Roscog, Esq. New edition. 
Putnam. 1851. 


Most persons would imagine that the prolix title- 
page of this work contained a fair index to its eon- 
tents. But such is not the fact. It abounds so 
much in anecdote, acted romance, liveliness, inci- 
dent, wit and frolic, that nothing short of reading 
the memoirs of the artist jeweller, who had experi- 
ence in all classes—popes, princes, soldiers, artists, 
friars, tradesmen, “ and the rest of mankind,” can 


New York: G 


ing, as it does, exact and well-written definitions | 
and articles on those topics which its nature sug- | 


is ably supported in this manual, and those articles | 


practieal information as the limits of the work | 
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give a “notion” 





of its ever-varying and ever-inter- 


esting contents. 


As we intend to devote some articles to the sub- 


ject of Art, we shall have an opportunity of speak. 


The latest details of the progress of | , 
the useful arts in the United States are also com. | 


Translated by Tuomas | 


ing more fally of this wonderful Cellini and his 
book. This edition is complete in one volume. 


Characters in the Gospels. By Rev. E. H. Cuariy 
New York: Redfield, Clinton Hall, pp. 1¢ 


The accomplished author presents, in the volame 
before us, a brief series of discourses upon certain 
personages in the Gospels, each representing or 
illustrating some phase of human character at the 
present day. The discourse on “ John the Baptist, 
the Reformer,” the uncompromising foe of all cor 
ruption, contains a clear exposition of the character 
of that bold, earnest, and true reformer. In another 
chapter, on Herod, who is chosen to illustrate the 


“ Sensualist.” we tind strongly depicted those “ but- 
terflies of fashionable vice and impudence, cane, 
cigar, and moustache;” while the * sour, sc crimp. 


ing, granite-faced specimens of self-righteousness” 





of our own day are not allowed to pass unnoticed 
The style is clear and vigorous, and the work ag 
able, but for the dark shadows which the a 





t 


ibolition tendencies too frequently introduce. 


Home and Social Philosophy. First series. Edited 


by Cuas. DICKENS. Whimsicalitie &. By THOMAS 
Hoop. New-York: Patnam. 1852 
The books form Nos. I. and II. ‘* Putnam's 


Semi monthly Library for Travellers eal the Fire- 
side.’ We have not the slightest doubt of Mr. 
Putnam's snecess in this speculation, for the books 
are neat and well printed, and, moreover, are of 2 
class which will serve to be bound up and occupy 
the parlor table, or a nook in the library shelf, tor 
future amusement and instruction, after a first pe- 
rusal. 

There are several interesting essays in the vol 
ume edited by Mr. Dickens ; “Sleep,” “ Dreams,” 


“German Advertisements.” &c. The article en 
titled “Mr. Van Ploos on Penmanship,” was pro- 
bably suggested to the writer in “ Houselwld 


Words,” by the late Mr. Poe’s papers and illustra: 
tions in Autography.” 

The volume of Hood’s Whimsicalities is the best 
medicine we could desire, “a hearty laugh is the 
best of physic;” we believe it, and highly recom 
mend Dr. Hood's whimsical prese riptions, espe- 
cially “ Earth-Quakes,” “The Cold water Cure, 
and “The Schoolmistress Abroad.” 





Analysis of the English Language; wit h a com- 
plete classification of sentences and phrases ac 
cording to their grammatical structure By § 
W.c iL ARK, A. M., author of an “ Bnelish Gram- 
mar.” New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This is not only a work of much labor and ana- 
lysis, but one which no student should be without. 
The author takes assunder the words, phrases, and 
sentences of language, (as a printer woul! ld distri 
bute a used-up article at his case,) giving to eae h 
its relative or distinct value and especial use, and 
illustrates his peculiar ideas by diagrams ane 
analysis of extracts from well-known 
We earnestly recommend the book to all transce? 


authors 


| dental scribes. 


Kenneth ; a Romance. 


By G. W. 
& eicemied 
fiction, from the pe? 


REYNOLDS 
Stringer 


New York : 
An exciting and “ thrilling” 


lof one of the “ death’s-head-and_bloody-bones 


— 





writers. We have the usual amount of bait’ 
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breadth ‘scapes, providential interventions and 
saving from the gallows The scaflold yawns 
over its victim ; hangman yawns too; the rope ad- 
justed; sudden appearance ; agreeable surprise ; 
not guilty; escapes from the “ jaws of death;” 
hurrah ! a magnanimous hero, not to be sneezed 
at; an innocent and lovable heroine, at a tender 
age ; the usual old hag not to be wheedled ; troops 
of friends, not to be gainsaid; of enemies to be 
and a more than usual array of spec- 
tres and apparitions. The scenic department con- 
sists of battlemented castles, each having 
wing haunted; drawbridges, trap doors, gloomy 
caverns mists, moors, mountains, midnight, huts, 
halls, horrors—drop the curtain. 


overcome ; 


one 


or. The 
Philadelphia : 


m ‘ 
Tenneseean’s 


A. Hart. 


“ As Good as a Comedy;”’ 
Story. By an Editor. 
1852 


The author of this book is modest; 
for an “ editor.”’” We assure him he is more hu- 
mourous than he appears to believe he is, 
mach more than several who make large preten- 
sions to that honored name, “ Humorist.’’ This 
book will please and is worthy of a reading, which 
sannot be said for many stories now-a- days. 


very modest 


Wayland. By Mrs. Caro.ine Lege HEnNTz. 


We do not know 7f we have the title of this book 
right, nor where it was publshed ; 
know, that we had read about forty pages into it 
ustenough to interest and tell us that it was 
wreeably written, when it sudc le snly disappeared 
fom our table, and has been ‘found missing” 
ever since. 


By S. 


“Story 


The Use 


“The 
ke. 
1852. 


of Sunshine. 
Maiden Aunt,” 
New York: 


M., 
ot 


\ a Family,” 
Appleton & Co. 


, Broadway. 


book, that it was either the second volume of, or an 
appendix to, Doctor Lazarus's “ Solar Ray,” which 
we had occasion to notice in our Janus ary number. 
We beg toundeceive them. Itisnot. It doesnot 
lealin analysis of light, (save, indeed, of the hu- 
man heart,) and is not a theoretic display, but the 
record, or, so to speak, the story, of two English 
ettlers, of their experiences in the north of Ire- 
and, and is gracefully and graphically written. 


A Public Lecture, 


delivered by Professor J. 
BUCHANAN, 


Cincinnati: Wm. M. 


R 
N audain. 


A lecture delivered before the Mechanic's Insti 
tute of Cincinnati, Jan. 26, 1852, on Free Collegi- 
tte Education. It is well-intentioned, 
nibject fairly discussed. Free educ — 

tm of republicanism, and that attained, it is its 
halwark, The attention of the people is ae only 
iirected by Prof. Buchanan to a free medical col 


tge, but to the establishment of a free national 
iniversity. 


is the 


Pius VIT. and Napoleon. <A 
je the Catholic Institute of New-York, 

By Rev. Aug. J. 
Danigan & Brother. 


lecture 
ee b. 
Tuesaup,S. J., New 


5, 1852, 


York ; 


The doings of the “ Young Corsican,” better 
OWo inour day as “ My Uncle,” and Pius VIL, 

Megoric ally condensed into forty pages of large 
Yee. It is less dictatorial than is the habit with 
wares of Mr. Thebaud’s side of the question. 


With some respect for Napoleon as a warrior, but 


and | 


but this we do | 


authoress of | 


| is even countenanced by 


| the so-called modern sorcery, 





: 5 3 : : | finding some strange likenesses; 
A person would imagine, from the title of this | 
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homage for Pius as Pope, he reads the lives of 
both, and comes to his own conclusion, evidently 
with much satisfaction. 

Magic, 
THOMAS WRIGHT, 
York. Rediield, 


from the most 
M. 4 
Clinton 


Narratives of Sorcery and 
By 
New 


authentic sources. 
F. 5. A. «e., 
Hall. 1852. 
This book is not theoretic; it does not propose 
any new mode hy which ladies can have 
any more effect on persons the may love or be 

ealous of than those already {i avourably known to 
the 4 fair sex ; nor does it suggest any “new hell- 
broth,” in the shape of conglomerated decoctions of 
babies’ brains, dead men’s cocks’ entrails, 
spiders’ kaees, mandrake, newts’ eyes, sows’ blood, 
or any other such “ bill of fare,” boiled in a skull 
over a slow fire of oak sticks, and stirred with a tal- 
low candle; no such 


you 
nails, 


‘Toil and trouble.” 


y Mr. Wright. His book 
is one of the most interesting we have read since 
Godwin's * Lives of the Necromancers,” on the 
subject of witcheries and superstition. 

The subject—which naturally is excitable at this 
day of — ae and dark /anterns, spiritual 
knockers who “ go” the whole ticket for knocking 
down Maine smrits—is historically treated in a 
series of sketches or essays, giving an account of 
magic, saperstition, 
or witchcraft from the persecution of Lady Alice 
Kyteler and the burning of Petronilla de Meath, 
her maid, at Kilkenny, Ireland, in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century, down to the more mod- 

ern appearance of Satan in New-Englard. Ifthe 
author would visit, even at this day of civilization, 
the last named region, we think he would be satis- 
fied that the reputable gentleman whose doings he 
chronicles has not disappeared yet; or, if he has 
ostensibly, we are sure the author, by going in the 
Wright direction, would not be disappointed in 
in fact. regular 
Lucifer matches. 

Mr. Wright also introduces the 
sorcerers toa chapter 


earlier medieval 
we can’t See why the Dean 
was left out, for allthe world knows that most im- 
vosing of evangelical institutions loses half its 
effect on the superstitions without it is complete— 
Dean and Chapter. however, as he 
treats in a medi-evil time, he goes the half-and-half 
like a true Englishman. 

The bookis written in a clear, 
tive style. We shall have more 


W esuppose, 


il, 


say 
~ 


histori 
to 


narra- 
on the 


| subjectof witchcraft. 


and the | 


| collection of elocutionary 


delivered . . 
| of the eloquence of all nations and times 


| troduced into our seminaries of learning. 


| 


| 


The Standard Speaker: Containing Exercises in 
Prose and Poetry, for Declamation in Schools, 
Academies, Lyceums, Colleges, &c., newly trans- 
lated or compiled from the most celebrated ora- 
tors, authors, and popular debaters, ancient and 
modern: with notes explanatory and biograph 
ical; a Treatisc on Oratory and Elocution. &e. 
By Epes Sarcent. Philadelphia: Thomas Cow- 
perthwait & Co. One vol. royal 12mo, pp. 538. 


This is the most thorough and comprehensive 
exercises that we re- 
a common-place book 
it is well 
deserving of a place in every library; while as a 
repository of pieces admirably adapted in their 
length and general character, tor declamation and 
recitation in schools, it cannot fail to be widely in- 
Besides 
the old standard pieces, which should never have 
been excladed from our speaking books, the editor 
has given a large proportion of new and spirited 
exercises, and to our surprise, he has put a new 


member to have seen. As 
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vigor into some of the cld translations, or rather | 
re-translated old speeches so that they have the | 
veritable ring of the originals. Ifthe reader will | 
but turn to the speeches ot Marius, of Canuleius, | 
of Brutus on the death of Lucretia, of Virginius, 
and others from Livy, he will see how what 
seemed tame, in ordinary versions, has been 
wrought into highly effective harrangues, which 
will become “ familiar as household words” with 
the schoolboys. 

A rare amount of editorial labor has been plain- 
ly expended on every department of this work 
The original translations from the French—from 
Massillon, Mirabeau, Robespierre, Vergniaud, De 
Tocqueville, Victer Hugo, and others, are nume- 
rous and highly eloquent. British Parliamentary 
eloquence is admirably represented ; and as many 
of the best extracts are devoted to American at 
fairs, we shall not find fault with the space de 
voted to it. Ireland contributes largely. The 
extracts from Burke, Grattan, Curran, Emmet, 
O'Connell, Sheil, and others, are tastefully com- 
piled, and furnish a plenty of capital amunition 
for the embryo Ciceros and Chatams of our 
schools. The Senatorial oratory of the United 
States does not sink in com paris ym With any an- 
cient or modern specimens of that of other lands. 
Passages from Patrick Henry, Ames, Wirt, Ran- 
dolpbh, Calhoun, McDuffie, Andrew Jackson, Cass, 
Cushing, Everett, Webster, Legaré, Clay, Prentiss, 
Preston, Choate, and many other distinguished ora- 
tors and statesmen, are given, the majority of the 
pieces being such as have appeared inno previous 
collection of the kind. The poetical and dramatic 
selections are strikingly good. Those from Croly, 
Bulwer, Schiller, Sheil, and Macaulay, are among 
the best, and seem to be now for the first time ap- 
propriated as elocutionary exercises. 

One word as tothe Introductory Treatise. In 
this, the editor gives a summary of all the “ sys- 
tems” for teaching reading and elocation which 


have been in vogue to the present day; 
repudiates them all. He does not believe 
“short cut” to the acquisition of what p 
and attention can alone supply. We thi 
intelligent portion of the public will agre 
him. It is time that our reading-books and 


and he 
in any 
ractice 
nk the 
e with 
speak. 


ing-books were cleared of the rubbish which, ur 


der the name of “ Rules of Inflection,” “R 


hetor 


cal Notations,” “ Bends,” “ Sweeps,” and “ Slides, 
&c., profess to guide, while they only confound and 


stultify both teacher and pupil. 


The United States Economist. 


Tuts is a weekly commercial pape r, pu 
by our old friends Kettell & Moore, forme 
proprietors of this Review. Suchapaper 
devoted to thes mercantile profession, 
eratum much needed. The Econom 
and ably supplies a sheet of authority, 
fact, which is indispensable to the meré 
speculator or trader. The editor, Mr 


blishe } 


well known as a distinguished writer on co 
cial matters to the aid of which he brings 


jadgment and a vigorous literary style, wh 


bined, renders his articles of more than the 
day value of mere financial writing. The 


mist covers the entire ground of Flunt's Mag 


a journal of m ach reputation, which Mr 
has for years edited, or rather furnished w 


| lead ing x financi al matter. Besides compre! 


E 
raz 

Kett 
ith the 


1ensive 


articles on the commercial and aniates affairs of 


the day, the Economist contains a weekly 


Price 


Current, Bank Note List, a Review of the Markets 


in all the Cities of the Union, Exports and Im 


State of the Stock and Money Market, Ni 
the Dry Goods Market, and Auction Sales 
a paper will be largely filed by all practical bi 
men. 
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isiness 











